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POST-CANONICAL PALI LITERATURE 

Intboduction 


In between the closing of the Puli canon and 
the writing of the Pali commentaries by Buddha¬ 
datta, Buodhaghosa, and Dhaimimpala. there is a 
short hut dark period of development of Pali litera¬ 
ture which has not as yet engaged adequate atten¬ 
tion of scholars. Broadly speaking, this period 
extends from the beginning of the Christian era to 
the close of the 4th century A.D. The Nettipa- 
karana, the Petakopadesa, und the Milinda Pa aha 
are undoubtedly the three extra-canonical and 
Uglily useful treatises that may be safely relegated 
to the earlier port of this period. There are a few 
other works, more or less, of a comments rial nature 
that are closely pro-supposed by the great com¬ 
mentaries of Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa, and 
Dbanimupilla. These comprise, among others, (1) 
certain earlier commentaries written in Sinhalese, 
such as the Mula or Malul-atthakatM, the Uttara 
Viliam atthdeaths (the Commentary of the dwellers 
hi the ' d North Minster”), Mahilpaccariya, the 
Kurtmdiya or Mabakurunda attlmkatha quoted by 
Buddhagbosa in his cominontaries, (2) two other 
earlier commentaries, the Andha ka and the Stmkhepa 
current in South rndia, particularly hi Kafichipuro 
or Conjeveram, and quoted by Buddhaghosa, (3) 
the Viiin vavinicchaya by Boddhasiha, a fellow 
hliikkhu 'of Buddhadatta, pre-supposed by the 
Vinuya viniochay a of Buddhadatta and the Samauta- 
pfisadiM of Buddhagliosa, (4) the Sinhalese com¬ 
mentary on the canonical Jataka book referred 
to and quoted by Buddhaghosa under tile name of 
Jataka-atthakatha, (5) certain views and interpreta¬ 
tions of the schools of reciters quoted by Buddlnt- 
ghosa in his commentaries, the Dlpavamsa, 
the earlier Pali chronicle quoted by Buddhagliosa 
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Introduction 


in his commentary on the K&thAvatthu, and {“) 
the Attliakatlia * Ma-havaihsa presupposed by 
MabAnarea’s gn»t chronicle of Ceylon. 

The writings of Euddhadatta, Buddhaghosa, 
and Dhammapiila come necessarily after These earlier 
works in both Pali and Sinhalese and occupy chrono¬ 
logically a place next, to them. The MahftvamaB 
or the great epic chronicle of Ceylon composed by 
Mil hiUia in a, the An&gatavamaa, a later supplement 
to the Buddliavnmm. and the Jataku ttl m van na na 
written by a them at the personal rcijuest of the 
cider Atthadssai, Buddhamitta of the Mahiihsasaka 
sect and Bhikkhu Buddha dev a of clear intellect, 
may be assigned to almost the aaiue period oi 
Buddhist literary activities in Ceylon which is 
covered by the writings of Biiddhaghosn. Ihilia- 
ilama’s Mahavarbsii may be regarded as a Pali 
model of certain chronioies the Pujavaliya luid the 
nest written in Sinhalese The oomroontarif® on 
the books of the Vinaya, Suttn, and Abhidhamma 
Pitaka.s were followed by certain tikas to be chrono¬ 
logically digcrirmnated m inula and anm, Ananda 
and S&riputta. being noted as authors of some of 
theee muk and ami tikaa. From the sixth or se venth 
century A,D, onwards we see also the beginning of 
a Pail grammatical literature headed by Kaccayana s 
Pftli Grammar as well as of Pall lexicons headed by 
the AbMdhaoappadlpIkAi The literary processes 
c onnected with the co mmen t a ri es and su b -com - 
iTientariea and the oompiktions in the shape of 
handbooks continued resulting in the growth of a 
somewhat different type of later literature. The 
Abhidhammatthaaaiigalm and many other books of 
groat authority written by the eminent Armruddha 
and others are to be counted as remarkable literary 
output of this stage of the development of P^n. 
The NarasilhagAt liA quoted in the Nid&jmkatlifr of 
the Jafakatthavannaml, the TokkatalmgitfM rank¬ 
ing with the s&takas headed by th e com positions of 
Bhartrhari the Jinacaritn which is a kavya attempt¬ 
ed in Pali less successfully on the model of Asva- 
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gliona's BuddhflCfilita, the Pajjanmdhu, a Pali 
poetical eomposition produced in Ceylon, the Paflca* 
gat id!pa nn and the Saddhiitnniopfiyana, tvro similar 
poetical compositions of Ceylon and the Rasavihinl, 
a book of interesting Buddhist folktales, written 
in simple prose, are some of the literary pieces that 
are included in our scheme of Post-Canonical Puli 
literature, We are generally to exclude from our 
scheme various l‘5li. works oil law, grammar, prosody, 
lexicography, und the commentaries written in 
Burma and Ceylon from the 15th century A.D. 
onwards, Tn dealing with the Poet-Canonical Pali 
literature we are first of all to take up the extra 
canonical works presupposed by the Pali com¬ 
mentaries, next the Pali commentaries, then the 
Pali chronicle*, Pali Manuals, Pali literary piece*, 
and lastly Pali grammars, books on prosody and 
lexicons, the classification being arbitrary. 






CHAPTER IV 


EXTRA CANONICAL WORKS PRESUPPOSED 
BV PALI COMMENTARIES 

The title NeMipalcamtm 1 us explained by 
. Dhamm&p&la, means exjxmiikjii of 

that which leads to the knowledge 
of the Good Law. The Netti shows the methodical 
way of attaining textual knowledge. It contains 
much of the materials which are so grouped as to 
form a bouk by itself. The commentary on the 
Nettijmkara.ua. says that without an able instructor 
it is impoaaible for men to be guided in the right 
understanding of the doctrines. 

This treatise wats translated into Burmese by 
Thera Mahasllavariisw in the fifteenth century of 
the Chris Lion era, and again two centuries later, by a 


1 This work iioa bwu edited by Trot E. Manly lor the P.T.S*, 
London, and [jublklu.4 by the scud MCHDety in JtK>2. There b aim 
a Burmese eMu uf ihin tcuh IV tort Li not etitiftly frttff from 
itiAC€uraci™ but. nil uuirli defects ore pardonable whiai wo maiDrabtr 
that it is n pioneer work. Tins text edited by Lho 1M\S. ifl 
on tiKS following iminLiHeripta : — 

[iji palm Ivfif miuiu^ripl- of Mm India Olflk+! in Biuiue^a 
oiiamotEir (s at* Catalogue of thr Mandalay MSS. in Uie 
India OftlCre Library by Pro! V\ Fausbull J J J .T.S., 

i&m * 

(iij V nhti leaf nutnuBmpt of tEio India Offloe (Pb&yta tiqlI*N> 
LUin), tlk&wim written in Bumiaeo elmwtnr (Bee 
CkLaiogiift of the Pali MSS. in the Lidia Uflwe library 
by H. J 

(iiij Pkpef imxmmiripi (brought from W* Subliun by I'rof. 
Rhvu Da villa) in Hlfdl&Lm chamcmr (lntruducLum* 
p snv). Prof. Hardy Iw relied tin thu pohn 
leoi liinmifioript of this India Offipo in Bunuc^s 
ohfimaLer ifl noting n'Lidifjj^jJ whmoviT fcbey are 
ruund to pcw tribute to. & batter underetnndlag of 
iliiJ text. 

N^Mpidiofima aa‘LH<l and edited by Dx Budnyi Lhara and IiiluI] y 
It: vL-H.il by Veil* SrLrLimaii^ida l-taTaitAflam* Coiudibo, IU l £3 i Hhqufd 
be ^nnBtillod. 

MfH- Shy* David* tranalatiai "Ketlipakanp 1 «i tliL' 1 Bwtk 
Guidtfmt 1 (SAkya or UnddiiiHt Origin^ p. l-?jk 
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dweller in the Puhburfimu-ViLam. It wa# composed 
at the request of Thera Dhaiiinmmkkhiia and 
highly praised by Makukaccam. The Mandalay 
manuscript aacribea its authorship to Muhakaccirm 
as every section beftru a clear testimony to the 
authorship of Mahokaccuim who Luip been described 
here as Jambuvanavasin, he., dweller in the rose- 
apple grove. 

The Netti is essentially a Pall treatise on the 
textual and exegetioal methodology, a Buddhist 
treatment upon the whole of the Tantra Vuktis 
discussed in the Kautlliya ArihaHustr&t the 
SofautMuihhitfi* the Carakasariilutft, and the Aft&dga- 
Hrdaya. I tie Netti and Jhaiiajiriislhaiui Samira 
h*Te many points in common as they were written 
to sene a similar purpose. It stands in the same 
relation to the Pali canon us Y£hka T e Niruktu to 
the \ edas. The scheme of methodologv boa been 
worked out in a progressive order* the thesis being 
developed or elaborated by gradual steps, To 
begin with we have the opening section, Sangaihav4ra s 
or the eoriapeetus of the whole book which is a 
feature also of the Milinda Punk a. Then we have 
the Ylbhagavilni or the section presenting a systc- 
matic treatment in classified tables. This section 
comprises three tables or an bisect ions: — (I) Lhide- 
mLv&ni f (2) Niddesavara, and ^3) Pathudde^tvara. 
1 lie Uddesavara merely presents a bare statement of 
the theses and a* such it serve# as a table of contents. 
It. is followed by the Niddeaavara which briefly 
specifies the import or definitions of the these# 
awaiting detailed treatment in the section imme- 
dmtely following, we mean the Patiniddeaavaiu, 
wliKih is but sin elucidation and elaboration of the 
Niddcfla scheme. The theses in the Uddesavfira 
are introduced iri three separate tables or categories — 
(I) that of sixteen haras (connected chains), (2) 
that of five nayaa (modes of inspection), and (3) 
that of eighteen mulapadas (main ethical topics), 

. 6 sixteen haras consist, of desana (the method of 

instruction), vicaya (the method of enquiry), yutli 
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(ilic method of establishing connection in groups), 
padatthaua (the method of teaching with reference 
to the fundamentals), lakkharm (the method of 
deter mining implications by characteristic marks), 
catuvyftha (the method of* fourfold array), avatta 
(the cyclical method), vibhatti (the method of 
classification), pari vat tuna (the method of trans¬ 
formation), vevacana (the method of synonyms), 
pi i fin at ti (the method of determining signification), 
otarana (the method of descending steps), sodhana 
(the method of rectification), adhitthana (the method 
of determining positions), parikkhora (the met hod of 
discriminating causal relations), and samSropana 
(t Sit? method of attribution). 

The five uayas consist of the billowing modes 
of viewing things (1) nandiyavutta, (2) tfpukkhnla 
(by the triple lotus), (3) sTbavikkliita (the lion-like 
sport), (4) disaloeaim (broad vision), and (5) afikusa 
(focussing). 

The eighteen nu'dapadns comprise nine ku sains 
and nine akuoalos. The nine akusaias are tanha 
(thirst), avijjfi (ignorance), lobha (covetousness), 
dosn (hatred), moha (delusion), suhlinsanna (false 
idea of purity), niccasaimu [false idea of permanence), 
attasafina (false idea of personal identity), etc. 
The nine kusulas are sa maths, (tranquillity), vipassana 
(insight), ulobha (absence of covetousness), adosn 
(absence of hatred), amoha (absence of delusion), 
asubhasonna (idea of impurity}, dnkkha&mmt (idea 
of discordance), nmecasanha (idea of impermanence), 
and anattasainln (idea of non-identity), 

In the Niddesuvurn, the reader is to expect 
nothing more than a general specification of the 
meaning of the topics proposed in the Uddesavara 
for treatment. From the Niddesavftra the reader 
is Jed on to the next step, the Pat iniddesa vara 
which contains four broad divisions, namely, (1) 
Huravihliaiiga (explaitntions of the connected chains), 
( 2 ) H sir asnm pitta (discussions of the liara pro¬ 
jections), (3) Nay&samuttluliia (exposition of the 
modes of inspection), and (4) the Sasanaputihaua 
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(the claesification and interpretation of Buddha's 
instructions). 

The treatise deals in detail with sixteen haras 
In the specified order as follows : 

The Demnahani directs the reader to notice 
sis distinctive featured u; the Buddha’a method of 
instructions, namely, aasidaih (briph t aide), 
iwltnavum (dark aide), nksoranam (means of escape), 
pludam (fruition), upayarh (means of success), and 
unattub (the moral upshot). It also points out that 
Buddha’s instructions are carefully adapted to four 
da««i»R of hearers, namely (1) those of right intellect 
(understanding things by mere hints), (2) those 
p npdinf T short explanations, (3) those to Lie slowly 
led by elaborate expositions, and (4) those whose 
understanding does nut go beneath tlio words. In 
the same connection it seeks to firing home the 
distinction between the three kinds of knowledge, 
sutainuvT. rint&msyt, and bh&vanamnyf. 

In the Vicayahara the method of ruminating 
over the subjects of questions and thoughts and 
repetitions in thought is laid down, and this is 
elaborately illustrated with appropriate quotations 
from the canonical texts. 

In tho TuttihSra we are introduced to the 
method of grouping together connected ideas and 
the right application of the method of reasoning or 
inference in interpreting the dh&nno. 

The Fadatth&nabam explains the doctrinal 
joints by their fundamental characteristics and 
exemplifies them. This hdra hast tin important 
(miring on the M Hindu expositions. 

The Lakkhanahara [joints out that when one 
of a group of matters characterised by the same 
mark is mentioned, the others must lie taken as 
implied. For instance, when the souse of sight 
is mentioned in a passage, the Implication should bo 
that other senses received the same treatment. 

The C&tuvyuhaliura unfolds tho method of 
understanding the doctrines by noting the following 
points : — 
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(1) the test, (2) the term, (3) the purport. (4) 
the introductory episode, and (5) the sequence, 
illustrating each of them with quotations from the 
canonical texts. 

The Avattahiira aptly illustrates with authorita¬ 
tive quotations how in the teachings of the Buddha 
all things turn round to form cycles of some funda¬ 
mental ideas such a* tanha, avijja, the four Aryan 
truths and the like. 

The Vibhattihara explains the method of clas¬ 
sifying Buddha’s discussions according to their 
character, common or uncommon, or according to 
their values, inferior, superior or mediocre. 

The ParivattanahS.ra contains an exposition of 
the met hod bv which the Buddha tried to transform 
a bad thing into a good tiling and transform also 
the life of a bad man. 

The Vevacanahara cads attention to the dic¬ 
tionary met. I toil of synonyms by which the Buddha 
tried to impress and clarify certain notions of the 
Dhamma. This section forms a landmark in the 
development of Indian lexicography. 

In the Pafifiattihara it is stated that though 
the Dhamma is one, the Lord has presented it in 
various forms. There are four aoble truths begin* 
ding with dukkha. When those truths are realised 
then knowledge and wisdom come in and then the 
way to Bhavana is open to the knowet. The 
elements may be compared but Nibb&na cannot lie 
compared. 

fn the section on Otamrui the Notti illustrates 
how in the schemata of Buddha’s doctrines diverse 
notions spontaneously descend under the burden 
of certain leading topics such us. indriyas, patio 
casamiipparhi. five khandhas and the like. 

The Sodhnnahira iliustrates the method by 
which t he Buddha corrected the form of the questions 
in the replies offered by him. 

The Ad hit 1 hit nah lira explains in detail the method 
of determining the respective positions of different 
ideas according as they make for certain common 
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notions. In tile AdliittliSnitlisPS tiic* bains of nil 
truth is given. The four truths beginning with 
riukklmui nrc descrilied and side by side avijja ia 
shown to he the cause working it) opposite wavs. 
There are also paths bringing about the extinction 
of dnkklin, etc. The various kayas and dhat.ua 
are also considered. Sa madid is the only means 
of removing evils. 

In the Parikkhftrahara the Netti explains and 
exemplifies how one can distinguish between t ho 
causal elements, broadly between, hotu and oilier 
causal relations. This section haa an important 
bearing on the Paijhanu of the Abhidharnma Pifaka. 

We come at last to the section called the 
Snmaropanahura. This section explains and illus¬ 
trates the Buddha’s method of fourfold attribution, 

{1} by way of fundament a! ideas, (2) by way of 
synonyms. (3) by way of contemplation, and by way 
of getting rid of the immoral proponsM ics. 

Hiira Nampata is a division which is dei>endent 
on the Lara as its purpose is to present the projec¬ 
tions or main moral implications of the tiaras or 
the connected chains previously dealt with. 

This division like the preceding one consists 
of sixteen parts exactly under the same headings. 

In the Horn Kampala the commentator Dhmn- 
ni.apiiin has added and rearranged many new' things, 
lit- cites the passages from the text and thou puts 
a lay dissertation on them by way of questions and 
answers. This division, stands almost as an in¬ 
dependent treatise hij itself. 

Des&ml hiira Sampata—-In this division it is 
laid down that Mara invades only n mind which is 
quite unprotected (pamadftdtta), which is based 
on false beliefs, on idleness, etc. 

Vieaya Inira Sam put a—In this section it is 
laid down that desire (tanka) is of two kinds : kusnla 
and akusala. The one leads to nibbaiia and the other 
to birth and suffering (samsiiru). Mind is both kusaht 
and akusala in nature. The real nature of things 
can only be seen in the fourth Jh&na stage. The 
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various signs and nature of nibbiina and aamfidhi 
are described. Sam«dhi has five characteristics, 
namely, joy. happiness, consciousness, enlightenment, 
and "f-bt pwmpW There am ten objects of 
meditation (knsin&yatan&ni), e.g., pathavi, i™, etc. 
They ore thou nttnebed to time objects, nniera 
non.permnncnt) dnkkha (suffering), and anatta 
(non-exJBtence of .son I). 

A differentiation is brought about between an 
ordinary man and a man with knowledge. The 
former can do any kind of offence that may be 

1 P Ut lntter can “°t‘ Tho former can 
even kil] his father or mother, can destroy the 
•stupas but the latter cannot; when one practises 
the four Jlianas, and attains to Samfidhi. Jus previous 
Ule and futurity are known to him. 

In the Jt utti'hfrM&iiipJlta it instated that sloth, 
stupor and misery disappear from liim who is well 
protected in mind, hrm in resolution, and adheres 
to right awing. 

In the Padattlulna-hara and Lakkiiaiia-hilm. 
sampata, the padatthftiias (reasonings) are described 
flb belonging to one who is well restrained hi mind 
words, and actions and who by the proper attain- 
merit, of padatthfma* realises the highest path. 

„ . f ‘f;,. 7 ® (l dm h ara-sampata, Avattaharn- 

eampata, Vibliattidiara-sampfita, etc,, great stress 
r | ®J. n S ht P»*ptHM, mindfulness, and kusala 
W1 *° ' he ^ 

*H™>n called the Nayaaamntthfa* 
contains a detaited treatment of the live specified 
modes of viewing things. Under the Nandi ytteatte 
mode, ^ is pointed out that the earlier eAmnity 
of the world cannot be known owing to avijjii 
fc-) Svh £ ]l . (desire) at the roit. 

i?S ^ k r, M of ideasure are bound 
boIl , efa Rud arc llnft ble to realise 
J . truth, There ai* four nobfe truths—Dukkhmh, 
di ibkha sMnudayaih. dukkhanimdhaiEi, and dukkhn- 
mroUhagamimpatipadS. There is a middle path 
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{majjliima patipada) which rejects the two extreme 
views and which is identified with the eightfold noble 
path (ariyn attharigiko maggo), He who haa avoided 
dittbi (false view) escapes from ham a (lust), Renee 
avoidance of desire (tanLa) and Ignorance (avijjiL) 
leads to quietit ude or calmness. Kattuna is recognis¬ 
ed as the cause of the world of sufferings. But 
conscious ness and all that concerns consciousness 
may be seen in tlieir increment in the ten vatthus. 
The ordinary enjoyment of food and touch, etc., is 
tilt* cause of distress of a man with desire. 

The various aaavas (wins) arc next described. 
The sufferings of a man with attachments, faults, 
and wrong views are also narrated. The four paths, 
the four foundations of recollections, the four 
-fhonns, the four essentials (aammappadhtlnas), the 
four meditations, the four pleasure yiel ding states, 
etc., are also stated ; each of these is described as 
an antidote for the man with attachment, delusion, 
and wrong views. 

Buddhas, Pticcefca-Ruddhas, the disciples, and 
all those who are devoid of attachment, hatred, 
delusion, etc., are like lions. Those who look to 
tile right aspects, the senses, the counter forces 
of the views with as strong reasons as Buddhas, 
Pacceka-Buddhas, etc., are said to have seen things 
juat like a lion. Human types are four in number 
Kjich of these has to undergo some sort of tra inin g. 
To each of them is offered an advice os to tan.hu 
(desire), ruga (attachment), kusala (merit), etc. 
This is the way shown to be of the Tipukkhalo and 
of the Ankuga described in the text. 

Now turning to the fourth division, the riftBana- 
patthana. we get a treatment of the proper method 
of classification and interpretation of the texts of 
the Dhamma. That is to say, the iSasmuipattliana 
embodies & classification of the Pi taka passages 
according to their leading thoughts. It is suggested 
that the discourses of the Buddha can bo classified 
according to the themes into :—(I) .Sahkllosahhagiva 
(those dealing with asnkilcsa or impurity), (2) 
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Vfisan&bhiigiya (those dealing with desire), (3) 
Nibbedhabhagiya (theae dealing with penetration), 
(4) Asekhabbiglya {those dealing with the subject 
of a non-learner). (5) Sarikilesabhagiya and Viiaana- 
bhagiya, {6} SatlkilesiV and Nihbedhabhagiya, (7) 
Sahkilcsu and Aaekhubhagiyu, (8) Sankilesa and 
Nibbed ha and Aseklmbhagiyu, (9) SahkiJcsa and 
Yawana and Nibbedliabliagiya, (10) Vfisatia and 
Nibbodlmbhagiya. (11) Tanhasar’lkile^abhflgiya, (13) 
Dit^htsjmkllesfthliagiya, (13) Duccari fcasanki lc*a- 
bhAgiya, (14) ' I’anliavod tinabliagiya, (15) Ditthivo- 
dfina bh Sgiva, (IB) Duocu ri ta vod anub h figiyn. Of 
i heae, sahkiksas are of three kind*. tanka (desire), 
diti hi (false view), and ducoarit&ti (wrong action-). 

Various pa das. slokas, and texts are cited while 
explaining each of these textual classifications. 

The eighteen main padas art those which are 
worldly (Inkikum). unworldly (lokuttararh), etc. In 
tact the chapter is made highly interesting by its 
numerous quotations from familiar texts and it 
docs not enter deep into philosophical or logical 
arguments. But the classification and reclassifica¬ 
tions iiro no doubt interesting as intellectual gym¬ 
nastics. 

That, the Nettipakarana is an earlier book than 
the Patthana (MahApakarnna) has been ably shown 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids (J.R.A.8., 1035, pp- 111-112). 
8 be says that in the Netti there is a short chapter 
on parikkhara, i.e„ equipment. Usually applied 
to a monk’s necessities of life, it is here applied to 
mean all that goes to bring about a happening, all 
the conditions to products un effect. These are 
twofold—paccaya and hotu. Take now this happen¬ 
ing : “ A seeing something Here 1 ho eye is the 
dominant condition (adhipateyyflpnccajmtilyii 
paccayo). The thing seen is the object condition 
(arammana puocayataya paccayo). The light is the 
medium condition (Samuasiyataya paccayo). But 
attention is t he hetu. In conclusion it states: 
Whatever is sufficing condition (iipanUsaya) that is 
a causal antecedent (parikkhara). "This simple 
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exposition," says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “is a develop¬ 
ment of the yet ai rapier wording In the suttas. There 
no distinction [g drawn bet ween hetu and pact ayu ”, 

She then Hinas her attention to the Patthana. 
Here nt the start not only has a distinction been 
drawn but an elaborate classification of paccayas ■ 
t ■.venty-foiir in kind, is drawn up as standardised 
knowledge. 

Hetu is a species of paccaya, first and chief 
of them. Further, * dominance 1 object 
‘ medium ‘ sufficing condition \ are classed as 
paccayas, Nos. 3, 2, 9, and 8. And further, the in¬ 
variable way of assigning causa] relation in a happen¬ 
ing is not the Nett Ps way but {beta, etc*)—paccayena 
pjvcenyo. We may conclude from this that the 
art ter of the Netti did not know the Patthaim. 
He did know some Abhidkauima. lie alludes to a 
method in tile DhanmiaBan^iinj, to a definition in 
the Vibbamra but never to iluvt notable scheme in 
the Patthuna. 

The Petakopadesa ta another treatise on the 
_ textual aud the exegotical methodo¬ 
logy ascribed to Miiliakaecana and 
it is nothing but a different manipulation of the 
subject treated in the Netti pnkarana. Interest of 
this treatise, if it was at all a work of the same 
author, lies in the fact that it throws some new 
litrht here and there on the points somewhat obscure 
in the Netti. Its importance lies also in the fact 
that it) places it has quoted the Pali caiiooicnl 
passages mentioning the sources by snob names as 
Samynttaka (=Snmynfcte NikAya) and Ekuttaraka 
(= Lkiittsim of Angutiara Nikay&). importance* 
arises no less from the fact that in it the four Ariyan 
truths are stated to be the central theme or essence 
of Huddhism, the point which gained much ground 
in the literature of the Sarvastivadm school. The 
importance of the last point will be realised alt the 
more as we find how the discourses developed in 
the Netti in the course of formulating the textual 
and cxegetical methodology centered round the 
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lour Ariyuti truths. Tills work has not yet been 
edited. The P.T.S,, London, has undertaken on 
edition of it. Specimen do Pctakopadesa by R. Fu c hs, 
Berlin. lflOS deserves mention. 

The Milinda Pafkha or the questions of Milinda 
had originally been written in 
Northern India in Sanskrit or in 
some North Indian Prakrit by an 
author whose name has not, unfortunately enough, 
come down to ns. But, the original text is now 
lost in the laud of its origin as elsewhere: what 
now remains is ibe P&li translation of the original 


which was made at a very early date in Ceylon, 
From Ceylon, it travelled to ether countries, namely. 
Burma and Siam, which have derived their Buddhism 
from Ceylon, and where at a later date It was 
translated into respective local dialects. In China, 
too, there have I seen found two separate works 
entitled “ The Book of the Bhikkhti Nugafeiift 
•Sutra”, but whether they are translations of the 
older recensions of the work than the one preserved in 
F*ali or of the Pali recensions is difficult to ascertain. 
However, in the home of Southern Buddhism, the 
hook is accepted as a standard authority, second 
only to the Pali Pi takas. Prof. Rhys Davids rightly 
observes, “ It is not merely the only work composed 
among the Northern Buddhist* which in regarded 
with reverence by the orthodox Buddhists of 
the Southern schools, it is the only one which has 
survived at all amongst them 'V 

The book purport a to discuss a good number of 
problems and disputed points of 
ciiMum-r ot tin' Buddhism ; and this discussion ji 
treated in the form of conversa¬ 


tions between King Milinda of ISagahi and Thera 
Nagaseua. Miliuda raises the questiona and puts 
the dilemmas, and thus plays a subordinate part in 
comparison to that played by Nagaaetm who answers 
the questions arid solves the puzzles in detail. 


1 V b }. XXXV. Intro.. p, jril. 
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Naturally, therefore, the didactic element pre¬ 
dominates in the otherwise romantic account of the 
encounter between the two. 

Milinda who has been described as the King of 
Th* i* n *™. S e , Yoiiafl with Ills capital at Sagala 

(aak&la ^iSiftlk-ot}, hm long been 
identified with Menander, tire Bactrin.il Greek King 
who bad Ids sway in the Punjab. He was born, 
tia our author makes him nay, at Kolas! in Alaaanda, 
i.e., Alexandria ; and if we are to believe our author, 
he, resolved of all doubts us a result of his long 
conversations with Nagascna, came to be converted 
to Buddhism. Nagasena, however, cannot be 
identified with any amount of certainty. 

The name of the author, as we have already 
Auitur. ^bl, has not come down to us. A 
close analysis of the book shows that 
a considerable number of place names refers to the 
Punjab and adjacent countries, and a few to the 
sea-coast. e.g. r .Surat, Bharukaccha, etc. Most of 
the rivers named refer again to the Punjab, It is, 
therefore, natural for us to conjecture that the author 
of the book resided in the far north-west of ludia or 
in the Punjab, ftlrs. Rhys Hands has a theory of her 
own regarding the author of the Milinda Fafiho. 
fine thinks that the recorded conversations of 
Milinda and Nag&sena wore edited in the new book 
form after Milinda s death, by eqiecial commission 
by a Bnihmana of Buddhist Collegiate training, 
named Manavm She points out that the author 
was not a convinced Buddhist and that the detached 
liret portion of tht* MiJiuda Pahha is in no way to be 
matched in style or ideas with the quite different 
dilemmas and the following portions. The first part 
is u set of jerky rather desultory talks breaking off 
and bearing marks of Wing genuine notes taken by 
recorders nt (he time. The latter portions are 
evidently written compositions, dummy eonverea* 
tions. “ As to his name,” says Mm, Rhys Davids, 
ihat is not by me made of any importance: it is. 
Jet us say, my playful guess :—a brMmmna name 
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like the Shakespeare hidden ah us ions, alluded to in a 
gatlia, which there was no reason for quoting save 
as a hint at the name 

It is somewhat difficult to ascertain exactly 
the date of the Book. Milinda or 
Menander is, however, antribed to 
the last quarter of the 2nd century B,G. The 
book must, therefore, have been written after that 
date. On the other hand, it must have Jong been 
an important book of authority when Buddhaghosa, 
the celebrated Buddhist commentator, flourished in 
the 5th century A.D. For, he quoted from the 
book often in bis commentaries, and that in such a 
manner that it follows that he regarded the book 
as a work of great authority. From a close analysis 
of the books referred to as quoted by the author of 
the Milinda Pa film, Prof, T. W. Rhys Davids, the 
learned editor and translator of Milinda Panha. 
came to the conclusion that “ the book is later than 
the canonical books of the Pall Pi takas (the author 
of the Milinda Pafiha quotes a targe number of 
passages from the Pit aka texts), and on the other 
hand, not only older than the great commentaries, 
but the only book outside the canon, regarded in 
them as an authority which may be implicitly 
followed ’V 

'flic Milinda Panha lias a marker] style of its 
OW11 - 1U ™ elegant, 

and studied against the background 
of ancient Indian prose, it is simply a masterpiece 
of writing. The formal exactness of the early 
Pi takas as well os the studied ornamentation of 
later-day Pali or Sanskrit-Buddhist treatises are 
alike absent from its pages. The charm of the 
style Li captivating and there are passages that are 
eloquent in their meaning and gesture. The pro- 
rorations with which the long discussions are often 
closed are supreme inventions by our author of the 
art of conversation as well as of writing. Its style 


1 S.U.Er. Vol. XXXV, Intro,, p. xacndiL 
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and diction Ijear a close rcseniblanoe to and are 
soiiiBivhut maturer than those of the famous FTosti- 
gumplm inscription of Kharavda which is assigned 
bj’ h>r, B. M. Barua to the second quarter of the 
1st century A.D . 1 

At- Sagalit, a city of wealth and affluence, ruled 

Tcsv King Milinda versed in arts and 

_ sciences and skilled in casuistry. 
He had his doubts and puzzles with regard to 
Badahft ’3 doctrines and utterances and other knotty 
problems of Buddhism. To resolve these doubts 
ha went to Nag&sena, the famous nrahat; and then 
began a wonderful conversational discourse between 
the two. But before the discourse really begins, 
we are introduced by our author to tin'’ previous 
birth history (Pubba-yoga) of these two personages 
and then to the contents of various sort^ of puzzles. 

We are told that NAgaseim in a previous birth 

<a)B°okL of ** was 01je of the members of 
the religious brotherhood near the 
Ganges, where Milinda, in his turn, in a previous 
bath of his, was a novice, in accordance with his 
acts of merit in that birth and his aspirations, this 
novice after wandering from existence to existence 
came to he bom at last as king of the city of Hagain, 
a very learned, eloquent, and wise man. Now he 
had doubts and problems in his mind, and in vain 
did he seek the venerable Kaasnpa and Makkliali 
Gosala to have them solved while all those were 
happening. The brother of the religions brother¬ 
hood who came to be bom in a Brahman family was 
Nagasenn. When he Weis seven years old he learnt, 
the three \ edas and all else that could he learnt 
m a Brahmamcal house. Then he left the house, 
meditated in solitude for sometime and lie was 
afterwards admitted into the order as a novice by a 
\ ©ner.i bln Btiddhist priest* Ra liana. and wiu a 
eventually converted into Buddhism. * He wae then 


1 Btu-Idu —f.?w hrnhmi Inscription*,, p, 172 L 
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sent to Pataliputra to the venerable Buddhist, sage 
Dhammarakkliita where ho became an Araliat. 
Now while ho was living there he was invited at the 
Guarded Slope in the Himalayas by an inn uni ora bio 
company of lualiats who were being harassed by 
hing Mitinda who delighted in putting knotty 
questions and arguments this way and that, Nsga- 
sena readily accepted the challenge of Milinda arid 
wont to Sfigala attended by a band of samaras. 
Just at that time Milinda had met Ayup5la, an 
Arahat of the Sahkheyya monastery, whom too he 
confronted with his casuistry. Nagasona vvho was 
then living at the same hermitage came now to the 
rescue of the Order. Milinda with five hundred 
Youakas then repaired to Nagnsenn, and after 
mutual exchanges of courtesy and compliments the 
conversational discourse began. 

The first discourse turned on the distinguishing 
(fc) Boot ii. characteristics of moral qualities. 

Milinda enquired how Reverend 
Nigaaena was known and what was his name. 
Upon it Nagaseim initiated a discussion on the 
relation between mime and individuality, and ex¬ 
plained it thoroughly with the help of an‘instructive 
simile. The king then, obviously to test his know¬ 
ledge. put to him a riddle and questioned him us 
to his seniority of years. Nagasena fully vindicated 
himself, and the Idng then satisfied sought the per¬ 
mission of the Reverend Arahat to discuss with 
him. The Axuhnt in Ills turn told that he was agree¬ 
able to a discussion if he would only discuss as a 
achokr and not as a king. Then one by one Milinda 
put questions and Nagasena solved* them with 
Ins wonderful power of argumentation, simile, and 
illustration. He contended that there was no sou] 
in the breath ; he explained one by one the aim of 
Buddhist renunciation, the Buddhist idea of rein¬ 
carnation, the distinction between wisdom and 
reasoning, and wisdom and intelligence. He further 
contended that, virtue waa the basis of the five moral 
powers requisite for the attainment of nirvana and 
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that other moral powers were faith , 1 perseverance, 
mind fulness, and meditation which a recluse should 
develop in himself. The characteristic marks of 
each of these qualities were expounded in detail, 
and their power to put an end to evil dispositions. 
A very important metaphysical question is next 
discussed wherein Nngaaena wants to establish with 
the help niaiidy of illuminating illustrations that 
when a mmi is bom, he remains neither the same 
nor the another; like a child and a growing man 
through different stages of life. “ One comes into 
being" another passes away ; and the rebirth is, 
as it were, simultaneous. In this connection it is 
discussed if a m>m who will not be reborn feel any 
painful sensation ; and then what is after all reborn. 
A discourse is next initiated as to what is meant by 
“ time ", the root and the ultimate point of it. 
Tins leads to another discussion as to the origin and 
developments of qualities, as to other existence or 
non-existence of anything as soul, which in its t urn 
most naturally leads to a further discussion as 
regards thought-perception and sight-perception, 
and lastly to the distinguishing characteristics of 
contact or phaasa, sensation or vedana, idea or 
sauna, purpose or cetana, perception or vifiMua, 
reflect ion or vitakka, and investigation or vic&ra. 
In all these discourses and solutions, Milinda is 
fully convinced and is full of admiration for 
N&gaseoa. 

The second discourse turns on the question of 
removal of difficulties and dispelling 
of doubts in the way of attaining a 
life of renunciation. The various questions as to 
these doubts are not always related to one another, 
hut all of them are instructive and helpful to solve 
doubts in the mind of Milinda, the King. He 
wants to know why really there is so much distinc¬ 
tion between man and man, how renunciation is 
brought about, what is the character of the ini hit net* 


1 CL Buuimtury tyf ftilth in tho Nr-CtipLkkur.init, p, 2$, 
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of kilims, anti what is after all nirvana, aud whether 
idf men attain it or not. The interesting point 
raised nest is whether rebirth and transmigration 
are one and the same thing, and if there is a soul 
or any being that transmigrates from tliis body to 
another. Among other doubts that conflicted 
Melinda were if the body were very dear to the 
Buddhist recluse, if the Buddha had really thirty- 
two bodily marks of a great man, if the Buddha was 
pure in conduct, if ordination was a good tiling. 
Mdindn further enquired of Nagaseua what had 
been the real distinction between one full of passion, 
and one without passion, and lastly what was 
meant by an Arahat who recollected what was past 
aiid done long ago. Then there wore also other 
diflic id ties of various kinds which were ail solved 
by the venerable Nagaaona, Milinda was satisfied 
tliat he had propounded Ills questions rightly, and 
the replies had been made rightly. Nagasena 
tiiought that the questions had been well-put and 
tight replies had been given. 

Tliis book deals with solutions of puzzles arising 
id} Soak rv. 0ut of contradictory statements 
made by the Buddha. These puzzles 
wore many and varied and were distributed in 
eighty-two dilemmas which were put by Milinda 
to hfigssotta, who, in his turn, gave satisfactory 
explanations to each of them. The contradictions 
in the Bufhilias utterances were more apparent 
than real. About them strife was likely thereafter 
to arise, and it was difficult to find a teacher like 
Nrtgosena. Mo an early solution of these dilemmas 
was imperative for the guidance of intending dis¬ 
ciples of the Order. These dilemmas are particularly 
interesting as well as instructive and it is profitable 
to he acquainted here wit h a few’ examples. Milinda 
was puzzled by a dilemma—If the Buddha has 
really passed away, what is the good of paying 
honour to his relics ? Nftgaaena said to him, “ Blessed 
One, O King, is entirely set free from life and he 
accepts no gifts. If gods or men put up a budding 
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to contain the jewel treasure of the relics of a 
Tathfigata who does not accept their gift, still by 
that homage paid to the attainment of the supreme 
good undeT the form of the jewel treasure of his 
wisdom do they themselves attain to one or other 
of the three glorious states (Tieso .Sampattiyo}, 
There are other reasons too. For, gods and men 
l)V offering reverence to the relics, and the jewel 
treasure of the wisdom of a TathSgata, though lie 
has died away, and accepts it not, can cause goodness 
to arise in them, and by that goodness can assuage 
and can allay the fever and the torment of the 
threefold fire. And even if the Buddha has passed 
away, the possibility of receiving the three attain¬ 
ments is not removed. Beings, oppressed by the 
sorrow of becoming, can, when they desire the 
attainments, still receive them by means of the 
jewel treasure of his relics and of his doctrine, 
discipline, and teaching. Like the seeds which 
through the earth attain to higher developments 
are the gods and men who, through the jewel treasures 
of the relics and the wisdom of the Tathagata— 
though he h«B passed away and consent not to it-— 
being firmly rooted by the roots of merit, become 
like unto trees casting a goodly shade by means of 
the trunk of contemplation, the sap of true doctrine 
mid the branches of righteousness, bearing the Dowers 
of emancipation, and the fruits of monkhood. It 
is for all these reasons that eveu when the Buddha 
has passed away, an act done to him notwithstanding 
his not consenting thereto, is still of value and hears 
fruit." 

A second dilemma that conflicted Milinda was, 
how can the Buddha be omniscient, when it is said 
that he reflects or thinks ¥ To solve this dilemma. 
Nagasenu analysed the thinking powers of men 
from the lowest individual full of lust, ill-will and 
delusion to the highest Buddha having all knowledge 
and lieAring about in themselves the tenfold power 
and whoso thinking powers are on every point 
brought quickly into play, and act with ease. Ho 
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tlieu e tflflttiffo d these different kinds of thinking 
powers into ^ven cla***. The thinW 
t ic Supreme Buddhto Is of the last or seveiEth class 
d . I* 8 Vei T the dart is highly tempered’ 

oUfc/fl W highJ >' P<™°rful. It' altogSier 

outelasses the other six and is dear and active in 

it*- high quality that is beyond an ordinary man’* 
^mprchen.um. It is because the min^ IZl 
Blessed One is so clear and active that the Blessed 
One has worked so many wonders and miracles, 
ror lus knowledge us dependent on reflection, and 

t« l kSnJ fifi Tt la “ n thAt hG k ' ,low * wI *atever he lushes 
to know. It is more rapid than that, and more 

th? Z the a P'« m bracing knowledge of 

Ifk SSS? °"* r ? pid tLatl llia reflection. 

5 “ uU-embracmg knowfedge is like the store-house 

hi 111 ^ o h ° 138 Btores of S olti > silver and 

^ of , eatubl ^ : l * « with the 
help of reflection that the Blessed One gram* 

G ^ y , aild whatever he wonts from the bS 

atoF&*bou»© of Jus knowledge, b 

o , j^ rd diknuna was, wliy did the Blessed One 
admit Deradatta to the Order, if he knew of hie 
machinations ? In giving a solution out of this 
dilemma Nogasena told Milinda that the Bleared 
One was both full of mercy and wisdom. It wim 
Y,t*V f m h f “ T l Uerc J anrJ wisdom considered the 

n i QTy Jl Do r tldfttU tLat bR petoeived how 
l aving Leaped up karma on karma, he would pass 

loLtnt" l‘T fleEM * " f . kal ^ torment to 

(Sr i ’^ nti f r ° m pe , rdlt,on to perdition. And the 

2f!i e JlL "° that the inRnhe karma of 

hc«„™ f ^° ud ‘ i U ?‘ iUse h * 1|Jid entered the Older, 
iccoine finite, and the sonow caused by the previous 

J?™ W P a ^ aI *o H'erefore become limited. But if 
that- foolish person were not to enter the Order 
then he would continue to heap up karma which 

ki^w a } kalpa ' h ™ because he 

Uio Or ! ho wimittod Iiim to 

l !Li ri ' ‘V d hj , dom « * 0 ' th ® Blessed One 
acted like a clever physician, and made light the 
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heavy sorrow of Devadatta who would have to 
suffer many hundreds of thousands of kalpas. 
For having caused schism Lu the Order f he (I)evii- 
datta) would no doubt suffer pain and misery in the 
purgatories, but that was not the fault of the Blessed 
One, but was the effect of hia own karma- I he 
Blessed One did in his case act like a surgeon who 
with all kind intent and for mans good smears a 
wound with burning ointment f cuts it with lancet, 
cauterised with caustic, and administers to it a 
sall y wash. So did the Blessed One cause Devadatta 
to suffer such pain and misery that at. the end hr 
might be relieved of all pains and miseries, If hr 
had not done so, Devadatta would have suffered 
torment in purgatory through & succession of 
existences, through hundreds of thousands of kalpaa. 

Of other puzzles that arose in Mflinda’s mind, 
mention may lx* made of throe out of nianj. 1 hasr 

werc, lor ftiiunplfi, how wsets it that ah ArfLlmt could 
do no wrong; why did not the Buddha promulgate 
all the rules of the Order at once and how could 
Vessantara’s giving away of his children bo approved. 
Speaking as to the faults of the Am hat, N apasena 
told M Hi ndu, that the Anihats. like laymen, coidd 
lie guilty of an offence, but their guilt was neither 
due to carelessness or thoughtlessness. Sins are 
of two kinds—those which arc a broach of the 
ordinary moral law, and those which are a breach 
of the Rules of the Order. Now, an Arahat, in the 
true sense of the term, cannot be gudty of a moral 
offence; but- it is possible for him to be guilty of 
any breach of the Rules of the Order of which he 
might have been ignorant. Next, speak ing ns lo 
the method of promulgating the Rules from time 
to time and not all at once, Nteaselui quoted the 
aut hority of the Tathagata : for the Tathagata 
thought thus, "If I were to lay down the whole 
of the hundred and fifty rules at once the people 
would ho filk-d with fear, those of them who were 
willing to enter the Order would refrain from doing 
so, they would not trust my words, and through 
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their want of faith they would be liable to rebirth 
in states of woe. An occasion arises, therefore, 
illustrating it with a religious discourse, will f lay 
down, when the evil has become manifest, each 
Rule/' As to the justification of King Vcssantara's 
giving away his I cloved sons In slavery to a Br&h- 
inuna, and his dear wife to another man ns wife, 
Nagaaena told Jliliiida that he who gave gifts in 
such a way as to bring even sorrow upon others, 
that giving of his brought forth fruit in happiness 
and it would lead to rebirths in states of bliss. Even 
if that he au excessive gift it. was not harmful, rather 
it was praised, applauded, and approved by the 
wise in the world. 

The last four dilemmas of llilinda are concerned 
with the difficult problem of Nirvana, la Nirvana 
all bliss or partly pain ; the form, the figure, duration, 
etc,, of Nirvana, the realisation of Nirvana, and the 
place of Nirvana, these are the puzales that indicted 
the mind of the king. Xognsena solved them all one 
by one to the satisfaction of Milindti. According to 
him Nirvana is bliss unalloyed, there is no pain ill 
it. It is true that those who are in quest of Nirvana 
afflict, their minds and bodies, restrain themselves 
in standing, walking and sitting, lying, and in food, 
suppress their sleep, keep t heir senses in subjection, 
abandon their very body and their life. But it is 
after they have thus, in pain, sought Jift-er Nirvana, 
that they enjoy Nirvana which is all bliss. By no 
metaphor, or explanation, or reason, or argument 
can its form or figure, or duration, or measure lie 
made clear, oven if it lie a condition that exists. 
But there is something as to its qualities which can 
!w> explained. Nirvana is untarnished by any evil 
dispositions. It allays the thirst of the craving 
after lusts, desire for future life, and the craving 
after worldly prosperity. It puts an end to grief, 
it is an ambrosia. Nirvana is free from the dead 
bodies of evil dispositions, it is mighty and bound¬ 
less, it is the abode of great men, and Nirvana 
is ad in blossom of purity." of knowledge and email- 
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cipution. Nirvana is the support of life, for it 
puts iin end to old age and death : it Inc reases th© 
j lower of Tddhi (miracle) of all beings, it is the 
source to all beings of the beauty of holiness.. It 
puts a atop to suffering in all beings, to the suffering 
arising from evil dispositions, and it overcomes in 
all beings the weakness which arises from hunger 
and ail sorts of pain. Nirvana is not bom* neither 
does it grow old, it- dies not, It passes not away, it 
lias no rebirth, it is unconquerable, thieves carry 
it not off, ft is not attached to anything, it is the 
sphere in which Arahat moves, nothing can obstruct 
it, and it is infinite. Nirvana satisfies all desires, 
it causes delight and it is full of lustre. It is hard 
to attain to. it is unequalled in (lie beauty of its 
perfume, it is praised by all the Noble Ones. Nirvana 
is beautiful in Righteousness, it has a pleasant 
taste. It is very exalted, it is immovable, it in 
accessible to all evil dispositions, it is a place where 
no evil dispositions can grow, it b free from desire 
to please and from resentment. 

As to the time of Nirvana, it is not past, nor 
future, nor present, nor produced, nor not produced, 
nor producible. Peaceful, blissful, and delicate. 
Nirvana always exists. And it is that which he 
who orders UIb life aright, grasping the idea of alt 
things according to the teaching of the conquerors 
realises by his wisdom. Tt is known by freedom 
from distress and danger, by confidence, by peace, 
by calm, by bliss, by happiness, by delicacy, by 
purity, and by freshness. Lastly as to the place of 
Nirvana, there is no spot cither in the East, or the 
South, or the West or the North, either above or 
below where Nirvana is. Yet it exists just as 
fire exists even if there is no place where it is stored 
up. If a nmn rubs two sticks together, the fire 
comes out, so Nirvana exists for a man who orders 
Ills life well. Cut there is such a place on which a 
man may stand, and ordering his life aright, he 
can realise Nirvana,, and such a place Is virtue. 

This book deals with solutions of problems of 
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inference, 3 li liiula. naked .N&gasena bow they could 
know that Buddha had ever lived. 
Naga&ena told him tlmt, as the 
existence of ancient kings was known by their 
royal insignia, their crown, their slippers, and i heir 
fans, so whs the existence of Buddha known by 
tJie royal insignia used by the Blessed One and by 
tile thirty*five constituent qualities that make up 
Ar&hat&hip which formed the subject of discourse 
delivered by Gotanm before bis death to bis dis¬ 
ciples. By these can the whole world of god a 
and men know and believe that the Blessed 
One existed once. By llibs reason, by tills argument, 
through this inference, can it bo known that the 
Blessed One lived. Just at the sight of a beautiful 
and well-planned city, one can know the ability of 
the architect, so can one, on examining the City of 
Righteousness which the Buddha built up, come to 
know of his ability and existence. 

The sixth book opens with an interesting dis~ 
ousdon. Can laymen attain Nir¬ 
vana ? Nugasena told that even 
laymen and women could see face to face the 
condition of peace* the supreme good. Nirvana, 
“But, what purpose then do extra tows serve?" 
asked MUiuda again. To this Nagasena replied 
that the keeping of vows implied a mode of livelihood 
without evil, It has blissful calm as its fruit, it 
avoided blame and it- had such twenty-eight good 
qualities on account of which all the Buddhas alike 
longed for them and held them dear. And whoso¬ 
ever thoroughly earned out the vows* they became 
completely endowed with eighteen good qualities 
without a previous keeping of the vows by those 
who became endowed with these good qualities, 
there was no realisation of Arabstehip; and there 
was no perception of the truth to those who were 
not purified by the virtues that depended on the 
keeping of the vows. Nugasena next explained in 
detail with the help of a good number of Hinnies 
the character that came as a result of keeping 
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the von for the good growth of the seed of renuncia¬ 
tion and for the attainment of Nirvfhm. But those 
who being unworthy take the vows incur a twofold 
punishment and puffer the loss of the good that 
may be in him. He shall receive disgrace and 
scorn and sillier torment in the purgatory. On the 
contrary, those who being worthy take the vows 
with the idea of upholding the truth deserve a two¬ 
fold honour. For he comes near and dear to gods 
and men, and the whole religion of the recluses 
becomes Ins very own. Nagasena then gave Milindit 
the details of the thirteen extra vows by which a 
man should bath'- in the might y waters of Nirvana, 
Upnsena the elder, practised all these purifying 
merits of the vows and Blessed One was delighted 
at liis conduct. The thirty graces of the true 
recluse are detailed next and w hosoever is endowed 
with these graces is said to have abounded in the 
peace and bli&s of Nirvana. S&riputttt, according 
to Nagasentt, was one like this w ho became in this 
life of such exalted virtue that he was the one who, 
after the Master, set rolling the royal chariot* 
wheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the 
religion of Gottmia, the Blessed One, 

The seventh or the last book ia concerned with a 
m m tr vit detailed list of the similes or qualities 
™ of Arahatehipi of these similes 

thirty-eight have been lost and sixty-seven art? still 
preserved. Any member of the Order who wishes 
to realise Arahatship must lie endowed with these 
one hundred and five qualities. Milinda silently and 
reverently heard detailed descriptions of these 
qualities ; and at the end he was full of admiration 
for the venerable Thera Nagasena for his wonderful 
solution of the three hundred and four puzzles. He 
was filled with joy of heart ; and all pride was 
suppressed within him. He ceased to have any 
more doubts and l>ceame aware of the virtue of 
the religion of the Buddhas. He then entreated 
Magoseiia to be accepted as a supporter of the 
Faith and an a true convert from that day onward 
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£is long afi life should last, Milinda (lid hotn&go 
to Nagasctifl and had a vihartl built called Jbe 
1 Milinda* Vihara 1 which he banded over to Jiaga- 
86 na. 

The Milinda Pfcnha like the Bhagavat Gita is 
the most into nesting and instructive literary prod no¬ 
tion of an age which is heroic. Its long narrative 
is composed of a long series of philosophical contest 
between two great heroes. King Milinda on the 
one hand and the Thera Nagosoim on the other. 
A pub ha-yoga or prelude is skilfully devised to 
arouse a curiosity in the reader to witness the 
contest and watch the final result with a great 
eagerness. On the whole, the Milinda successfully 
employs a novel literary device to put together the 
isolated and disconnected controversies In the Katha- 
yatthu as reproaeuting different stages in I he pro- 
grifsas of the philosophical battle, and in doing so 
h has been in one place guilty of the literary plagia¬ 
rism in respect of Introducing King Milinda as a 
contemporary of the sis heretical teachers on the 
model of the SS.mafihaphala Sutta. 

Alasandu f(ilptt)—the island town 
JSK&SS of Akandriu on tin Indus, founded 
<*■ rwiim. by Alexander. 

Yavana (Buctria)—That province watered by 
the Oxtis or the Amu Daria and the premier satrapy 
of the Aehiememan kings later on came to be 
conquered by Alexander and in 321 B.i . fell to the 
share of ttekuko* Nikator. Hundred years later 
the Bactrian Greeks throw off their allegiance to 
their Selcukidan lord, asserted independence, and 
gradually mover! towards India to establish then- an 
independent principality. Milinda or Menander was 
one of the kings of this lino of Bactrian Greeks who 
came to establish their power in India. 

"Bharukaecha—an ancient seaport equivalent 
to modem Broach in the Kaira district in Guzrat; 
Barygaza of the Greek geographers. 

On a (country)—China. 
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Gandharn (mttham)—an important ancient 
kingdom that had its capital at Pumsapura or 
Pcshwar In the North-western Frontier Province. 

Kaliriga —an ancient kingdom on the Orissa n 
coast, identical with the modern Gan jam region. 
All older works, such as the Jataka, MuMvaatu, 
and Dlgha Nikayo, mention a kingdom named 
Kalihgn with its capital Dan tap urn aged before 
Buddha's time. 

Kalasa (gaum)—a village situated in the 
Alasanda island on the Indus; the birthplace of 
Mlmdfl. 

Kajahgala—mentioned in very early Buddhist 
Pali texts as a locality somewhere near Rajmah&l. 

Kasmir (rattharh)—a famous kingdom in the 
North of India. 

Kosala -an ancient province identical with 
South Biftat, capital Srav&stl. 

Kolopattanam—an ancient yen port probably 
on the Coromandel coast. 

Magadha (rnttburh)—an ancient kingdom 

identical with Hast Bihar; capital F&taliputra, 

Madhuri (nigamo}—an ancient city identical 
with modem Mathura, Coins of Menander have 
been found here. 

Nikumhii (rattharh)—somewhere in the north- 
west of India. 

Sagala (uagarain)—identical with Sakak. 

modem Sralkot, capital city of the King Milinda. 

Saketa—ident ical with ancient Ayodhya country. 

Saka country—the kingdom of the Sakas or 
Scythians in the time of Menander was confined 
to the Hadrian lands south of the Chous and to 
Sogdiana to the north. 

Sovlm—ancient- Hauvfra, the country of the 
Sauvlra tribe adjacent to the Sind hit country. 

Sur&ttho (nigamo)—art ancient seaport identical 
with modem Surat. 

Birlnad—modem Benares. 

Suvannabhuml—identical probably with Lower 
Burma and Malay Peninsula. 
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P&talipntrn (nngaram )—uh anoien l city, capital 

oi Magadhn near modem Patna- 

Udioca —a country in the north-west of India. 
VaAgft—identical with East Bengal. 

Vilata an ancient kingdom somewhere m the 

north-west of India. __ , . 

Takkola—an ancient seaport near 1 baton m 

Lower Burma. , . ^ . - .. . 

XJjjoTiI—identical with ancient Ujjayml, capital 

of the ancient Midwa country. 

Greek (country)—ancient Greece m Eastern 

ta N *«E E T° T Ganga^Tlie Ganges. 

Faniift- Aciravsti—-f*n ancient nvef in 

Eastern India flowing through the Kosala country 

past Sr&vastl. , 

3. Yamuna -o tributary of the Ganges, the 

Lanins of the Greeks. _ 

4. Sarabhu—identical with fsarayu. a tributary 

of the Kver aolltll to the Yindhyas flowing 

into the Bay of Bengal. These five rivers are often 
mentioned together in the Pi takas. . 

« Sanissntf—an ancient tributary of the Indus. 
7 Vitaifasa—identical probably with Vita**, 

a tributary of the Indus, the Hydaspes of the 

Greeks. Can( j rft j ) j l jg & _j ( j cnt j ca i with modem C’he- 

nab. a tributary of the Indus. 

A. Books "silently referred to 

1, Dlgha Nikaya, 2. Kathavatthu. 
hooka io 3 , Aoguttara Nikaya, 4. Maha- 
hjiiI wontiotKia in. tfl 5 CuflavagRa, 6 . Vesaantara 

SSL ,Vaw j*£ta. s. s.jiu- 

Nikava, 9. Sutta Yibhahgn, 10. C»uma Suite 11. 
Dhammacakka-parattana Sutta, 12. Ainba -fataka. 
la Dummcdiia Jataka, 14. TLttjra -Tataka. 5. 
Khantivada Jilt aka , 16. Cftla-nandiya *TaUkji. lo 
Taccha-Sbkara Jitaka, 18. Gariy a-pitako, 19. bilava- 
nioa Jfttaka, 20. Sflbbadatlia -Jataka, 21, Apaunaka 
,1 ii'taka, 22. Nigrodha-miga Jfitaka, 23. MabApaduma 
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Jataka, 24, Gmmagga JAtaka, 25. Sutta Nipata, 
20. Thera Gat ha. 27- Samyutta Nikaya, 28, Dham* 
mapada, and 29- Nigrodha .Jutaka. 

1. Vinaya, Sutta, Ab hid Liam inn, 2 , The 

Smtant&s. 3. Dhamma-Saiignni, 4. 
VibhaAgft, 5. Dkatu-Katha' 6 . 

by namt.' Puggala Paimntti, 7, KflthYftttllU, 
8 . Yamaha, ft. Patthana, L 0 . The 
Abhidhamnia Pi taka* 11. The Vinaya Pitaka, 12 . 
The Sutta Pitaka, 13 . Muha-Sanitiya Suttanta— 
(Digha Nikaya), 14. MahS-mangaki Suttanta— 
(Sutta Xipatn), 15. Sama-eittapariyaya Suttanta— 
(unknown), 16 . Rahul vada Suttanta (Majjhima), 17. 
Parfibhava Suttanta—(Sutta Nipata), 18. Samyutta 
Nikaya, 1 ft. The Sutta Nip&to, 20. Rat ana Sutta— 
(Sutta Nipata). 21, KUaudha Pari tta—{not traced), 
22. Mom Parittn, 23. Dh&jagga Pari tta -{Jat aka. 
Book), 24. Atanatiya Paritta—{Digha Nikuya), 25. 
Arigulimala Paritffl.—(Majjbiiua Nikaya), 26. The 
Patimokkha, 27. Dliamma-ddyfida Sutta (jMajjhima 
Nikaya), 28. Dakkliinn. Vtbhariga of the MajjhiTUa 
Nikaya, 2ft. Cariya Pitaka, 30. Navangam Buddha 
Vacanatii, 31. Digha Nikaya, 32. Majjhiina Nikaya, 
33. Khuddaka Nikaya, 34. Mali a RahuioviLda 
(Majjbjma Nikftya), 35, Pur&-bhedn Suttanta (Sutta 
Nipata), 30. KaLabu TivSdft Suttanta (Sutta Ni pitta), 
37. Cula-Vyuha Suttanta (Sutta Nipata), 38 . Maha- 
Vyfiha Suttanta (Sutta Nipata), 39 . Tuvataka 
Suttanta (Sutta Nipata), 10 . Sariputta Suttanta 
(Sutta Nipata), 41. Mahasamuya Suttanta {Digha. 
Nikaya), 42. Sakkha>Pafdm Suttanta (Digha Nikaya), 
43. Tirokudda Suttanta (Khuddaka Put ha), 44 . 
Ekuttara Nikaya (Anguttara Nik&ya), 45 . Dhaniya 
Sutta (Sutta Nipata). 40. Kununupama Suttanta 
(SarhyuttiX Nikaya), 47. Sacca Sarnyutta (Samyutta 
Nikaya), 48. Vidhura Punnaka .fattika. 49. Dham* 
mapada, 50. Sutasoma Jataka, 51. Kanha Jataku, 
52. LomahaDLsanii Pariy&ya, 53. Cukkavaka Jataka, 
54. Culk. Narad a Jataka, 55 . JLakkhana Suttanta 
(Digha Nikaya), 5G. Dhalinti va Jataka, 57 . Pari nib* 
bans Suttanta (Digha Nikiiya). 
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V. Trencknerh edition of theMilinda PwdHo 
first published by William Norite m 1880 

has been reprinted by the L^gg 

i- Forions Fund, BoW Asiatic Society, in 1^8 
wkb a moral index by C. J. Rylands and an index 
of gaihL bv Mrs. Rhys David*. There is anotber 
edition of thin work by Hsaya Hbe, Rangoon, lUo, 

A Burmese word for word interpretation a tins 
text by AdiucavaibM, Rangoon, ***^ 

It bo* been translated into htgbahty 
Davids and included in tbo Soored Books of the 
East Scries as VoLs. XX XV-XXXVI There is ft 
Sinhalese translation of the ililinda Pjmhii b> 
Hinati Kmnbure under the title Hihnda prash 

naya”, Colombo, 1900. 

The following books may be consulted 

I u Bonhcur du Xirv&na extrait du Milindap- 
praahnaya; on Miroir d L -s doctriue* saerc^ tradmi 
du Pali' par Lewie da Sylva Pandit. (Revue de 

rbistoirc des religions, Paris, MBS.) 

II Deux Traductions obmoiaes du Milmds 
Pafiha Par E. Specht arec Lntrmluetion par S. Levi. 

‘i Chinese translations of the Milinda Panha 
by Takakmu, JJLA.S., 1896. This paper eontmns 
a number of Chinese translations in existence, the 
date of the two translations and tb® storyofthe 
discussions of King Milinda and Blnkkhu Xuga^cna 
found iu the Buddhist autra called bamyutta- 

Rat0 L 1> 'BStorioal basis for the questions of King 
Menander from thr Tibetan by L. A. W^ddeh 
I R \ S 1897. This paper points out that too 
M^TWhim is known to the Tibetans. 

5, Nagnsena by Dr. T. W. Rhy* Da\id>, 

J R *6.^ ffibnda Questions by Mrs. Rhys Davids* 

7, Critical and philological notes to the first 
chapter of the Milinda Pahba by V Tmnekner 
mvfeed and edited by Dr. Anderson, J.Ki.S., 
1908. 
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8 . Paul Peliiot—Les nains propres dans les 
traductions chinoises du Miliaria Panha, (Journal 
Asiatic, Paris. 1914.) 

9 . There is a Bengali edition of this work 
published by the Bauglya Saliitya Paris hat, Calcutta, 
which can vie, if it can vie at all, in its uncritical 
method and blunders, 

10 . F. Otto Schrader, Die Fragen dee Korttg 
Meoandma (Berlin, 1903). 

11. Garbe. “Der MUindapahha, ein Kultur- 
historisclier Roman 7 ’, Indifjche Kuiturgcsckiehte. 

12. G. Cagmola, Dialoghi del Re iliiinda 
(Italian translation of the Mill nda Panha), 

13. Mi I hu la by T. W. Rhys Davids (Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, pp, 031 -633). 

14 M. Winteniitz. GeacMchtc der Indiachen 
Litteratur (voL 2 ., Leipzig, 1920). 

In the Gandhavamsa (pp. 08 foil. J.P.T.S., 
1886) which is a comparatively 
modem Pali Compilation we have an 
interesting class ideation of the 
Buddhist teachers of India, Ceylon, and Burma 
connected with Pali literature. This clarification 
goes to divide the teachers chronologically into 
throe orders : ( 1 ) Porauacariyas, (2) Atthakuthfi- 
cariyas, and (3) Gandhakaracariyas. By the Poranii- 
cariyas or ancient teachers are meant the distinguish¬ 
ed and profoundly learned theras of old numbering 
about 2,200 Arhata, who its selected representatives 
of different sections of the orthodox sarhgha took 
part in the proceedings of the first throe Buddhist 
Councils and rehearsed the canonical texts. These 
teachers are arbitrarily identified with the Atthaka- 
t-hacariyas or teachers commanding the comment*rial 
authority. Buddhagliosa and others are, according 
to this classification, to he counted among the 
Gandhakaracariyas or teachers representing in¬ 
dividual authorship- Such teachers are also to be 
known as Anekatariyaa or different authors. 

The Gandbavamsa expressly treat* the earlier 
Sinhalese commentaries such as Ktiriindlya attha- 
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katlui and the MalisLpaceariya atthakathn pre¬ 
supposed by the writings of Buddhaghona as re¬ 
markable productions of individual authorship/ 

We may bo prepared to appreciate this sugges¬ 
tive chronological classification in so far as it leads 
us to contemplate the beginning of individual 
authorship from a certain stage of literary develop¬ 
ment, a stage which is represented by Buddliudatta, 
Huddhaghosa, and Dhamnrapala. In the first or 
early stage we have the various texts of the three 
Pali pi takas, all of which the SanigTtikaras made 
their own by virtue of a joint rehearsal and canonisa¬ 
tion. Though tradition ascribes the Knthfivattliu 
and the Parivarapatha to two different authors, 
namely, Moggaliputtatissa and the learned DTpa, 
one need not be astonished to find that the claim 
of individual authorship has altogether merged in 
the interests of the Samgltikfims, und ultimately 
of the saiiigha as a whole. 

The authority of the Milinda Pa him hm been 
wrongly cited by Buddhaghosa and others with the 
stamp of individual authorship of them Nagasena, 
It is the same thing to ascribe the Milinda Patiha 
to t he authorship of Nagascna as to ascribe all the 
Pali canonical texts to the authorship of the Buddha, 
As a matter of fact Nagasena plays no more tlian 
the role of the more powerful of the two controversia¬ 
lists in the dramatic narrative of the Milinda Pa Mia 
—a position which is in many respects similar to 
that assigned to Vosudeva in the dramatic con¬ 
versational narrative of the lihagavat Git-4. 

The Gnndhavamsa (p. 50) ascribes the Netti 
and the Petakopadesa along with four other trea¬ 
tises, exegeticnl and grammatical, to tliu author¬ 
ship of Mahakacc&ynnu.—the venerable Mahakaeca- 
yaria who was one of the immediate disciples of f lic 


1 G rUvdlmv iiTn.=yi, p r SB— 1 “ Rrianab fuirkftcoriyelii kniA 
GaJidhui-4invD kurozidlguidliriufti tiiltiut afcasL A filial aro icfuiya 
ruii hAparciiriyain afima it* t IjJikul liitrh ulrlifii- A ri r'ua I mu Ecariy q 
kunincU^iutLlhiiruiit KiUhnkiUiiaib "* 
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Buddha, doing hi* missionary work in 
India This £ o lump of ulwhronHni which a 
too bvg for a critical scholarly mouth to scfdi . 
A* rcjxds individual authorship, the ftml J® 

Pctakopadesa stand in the » P^ Q •J“J 
Milmdu Panha. Have we in th» 
a different faction <U ***** ‘^'djubtiul 

ftrssfsySisfsi j«m *. 

“uttorTco modem a work » the Oandlmvamra 
to sav that, a certain individual author wrote out a 
treatise called Kurundigundhu another author the 
Makupaccariya-attlmkatha and another author, tbe 
Atthakatha of the Kmruiidigaiidha. , 

■ Some earlier commentaries have been quote! 
by Buddhaghosa without even meaning to regj 
them as works of any individual authors. Even in 
where he has referred to them as personal 
authorities, he appears to have recourse to such mu 
indefinite expression as atthakathaenmaa. 
other hand there ate several statements m whwh 
Baddhagkosa and other commentators have regarded 
these earlier commentaries not as works of any 
individual authors but as authoritative book* of 
interpretation oi different mon^ric schooU of 
teachers (ch SamantepSsfidikft, V.T.h„ PP- A "’ 
Attinusalinh p- 2), . , 

“ MahftvibkravasTnaih dlpayunto yimcchayam 

Atfhath pakflsayiflsfimi uganiattkakathasupi. 

The earlier commentaries mentioned or cited b> 
Buddhagkosa in his S&roantapflsMikA, Atthasahnl, 
Suninitgi i lavilasinl, and other commentaries are . 

{!) The Mali a Aflhakathft. 

(2) The Kahapaccariya. 

(3) The KurundT or Kurundiya. 

(4) Andlia Atthukatha. 

(5) Samkhepa AtthnkathiL 


1 Altlu+staJinl, pp- S5, Vl% ftml -1 1 
5 gAiunlltnp^Mk^ p. - v » ^ 
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(0) AgamutthakufchiL 1 

(7) Acariyanarii samanut(.bakatha,‘ (?) 

According to the Saddhama Suugalia, tbs Maha t 
the MahSpaccari, and the Kurundu are the three 
earlier Sinhalese commentaries quoted by Buddha- 
ghfwa in lus Samantapasadjka while the Mah&- 
atthakattaa was made the ba&Ls of his commentaries 
on the first, four nikayaa.* 

The Pornnaa and the AtthakathfliC&riyaB re¬ 
present indeed a broad chronological classification 
of the puhbacariyos vvMch may ns wed be inferred 
from Buddliaghosa’a own statements. In the pro¬ 
logue of his Samnntap&eadikfi, he expressly says 
that the Maha, the Muh&paccari, and the Kurundl 
ora the three earlier commentaries that were written 
in the native dialect of SI halo (Ceylon) (sathvaimuna 
sihiiladlpakena vitkyenu. Ssunantapusa^lika. 1, p. 2). 

The Maha-atthakatha otherwise known as the 
rnula afthakatha or simply the atthakathi is 
undoubtedly the old Sinhalese commentary on the 
three pit&kas developed in the school of the Mah&- 
v iliam or Great Minster at Anarfidhapara, There 
was a second monastery at Anuradhapura culled 
UttaravihAra or North Minster, A com men ta rial 
tradition was developed also in this schooL The 
distinction lief ween the traditions of MahAv ih i f a 
and Uttiiravihara would seem to Be in the background 
of Buddhudatta's two Vinaya manual—the Vinayn- 
vinicchaya mid the Uttaravinicchaya. The name 
of JMaliapaceari nr Great Raft can be so called from 
its having been composed on a raft somewhere in 
Ceylon ” (Saddhum musamgaha, p. 65). The suggest¬ 
ed origin of the name is quite* fanciful and there¬ 
fore unreliable like the Mah5 or mula. The MiahiL- 
puceari appears to have been a distinct compilation 
of a monastic school of Ceylon. The Kurundl was 


1 AtUvutiliiii, I*. 2. 

« Ibid., E>. OT. 

0 SwHLumu Suiusiilm, jjp. 59-24. J.P.T.S.. I &ML3. 

3 
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so called because it was composed at the Kurundfi* 
veluvih&ra hi Ceylon (Saddhammaaamgaha* p. 5o), 

* The Andha-atthakatha represented a_ com- 
mentarial tradition handed down at Ka&»pora 
fConjcveram) in South India. Preaumabiy it wa. 
written in some native dialect of the Deccan. 

The Saiukhepa atthakatha or short commentary 
is mentioned together with the Andha commentary 
and it is likely that like the latter it was a £ out! 

llldi The U Igttmfttthakatha referred to in Buddfca- 
nhosa's Atthasftlinl is now taken to he an old general 
commentary on the ugftina* or mkayas. 

\L-ariyinam Samfinattbakatka lias been cata¬ 
logued by Mi*. lihvs Davids as though it were a 
separate commentary but the contort of the passage 
in lluddhaghoaa’s Atthasalini (p. ®0) m which the 
term occurs, shows the matter to be other wlhl\ 
Bv this expression (Ettika aeam^nauisamaiiaHha- 
katha narna, Atthasaliid, p* 90) Buddhaghosa 
appears simply to mean an explanation which is 
common to aU the schools of interpretation, if eo, 
there will be uo justification whatever for regarding 
the term acariyanam aamto&tthakatha as a tit to Qi 

aUJ FaSQ’^edition of the Jitaka commentary 
now extant is known by ib^ naiue 
jti«ka »tthEk»- c ( Jitakatthavannan&' containing 
1,15 about 550 Tatukas. 3 In the data- 

katthavamuma itself there is n reference to an older 
commentary namely, the .httaka-attliakatha which, 
as rightly guessed by Prof. Rhys Davids, is the 
older commentary of Eln, or old Singhalese, on which 
the present work is based ’V This older com¬ 
mentary must have been the source from which 

l FsuabolUs Jitftkn. Vd, I. p. 1--...... 

vannJMinjii MahaviliAfavi^muh vftCdninJCHiaiimiwitain . 

= 3LnctK spetUag Oil- tot*l mnofaaf of tte Jttakiw <*n,t*wed 
*" ^MJuddhiiit Birth Storks, p. D3. f.n- 2 : Fnuabiill'a Jaiakji, 1, 
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Buddhaghosa has quoted several birtli stories in 
his commentaries. Judging by Biiddhaghosa's 
narrations of the J&lakas bearing a dose resemblance 
with those in the present Atthavannana, we can say 
that the contents and arrangement of the Ja takas 
in the AtthcikatM had not materially differed from 
those in the Atthavannana, It is evident from 
Buddhagbosas own statement in Ills iSnmarigala- 
viUsinl that the total number of the Jatakaa 
already come to be counted in his time as 550. 1 2 
But as shown by Dr. B. M. Barca, the earlier 
total as mentioned in the OullftTiiddesa (p. St)— 
“ Bhagav& pafica jhtaka-satani bhusantn attano 
ea paresafi ca atltaih iidiaati ”), which is a canonical 
commentary on the Khaggavisana Sutta and the 
suttas of the Parayanavagga, was not 550 but 500 
(puncajataka-rsatam). He seems to think that the 
same inference as to the earlier total of the Jatakaa 
may as well be drawn from an account of the ( ’)uneae 
pilgrim Fa-Hien stating that he witnessed re¬ 
presentations of 500 JMakas when he visited Ceylon 
in the beginning of the 5th century AJD.* 'Flic 
various literary processes by which the Jatakas 
were mechanically multiplied have been well dis¬ 
cussed 1 and need' no further orientation here. 

The word vi nice hay a means “ investigation, 
trial, ascertainment, nnd decision 
BuikUit^Hb* ■ 'pfae meaning which suits the title 
of the work under notice is de¬ 
cision Certain decisions helping the right in¬ 

terpretation and application of the Vinaya rules 
and prescriptions embodied hi the Vinaya Pit aka 
grew up as a result of discussions among the thorns 
of Ceylon and South India, the decisions of the 
Midulvihara school being generally regarded as the 


1 Sui[iLU3^ilnviEttHinJ ri L p- 24—Apflpftkft'jfr tnkM^n i fim'ihucji- 
diiikjiiki pA^ii-jaUlu^wtUm Jitabn Li vtidit*bbim 

2 Th*Tmvtl*df F«-)m by H. A. Gdetkp, Tt — 1 rapfosjotAtidiia 
of tbf! flvti hundred differed farm* in which fclwj Bodhiantva me. 
crarively appeared 

* li- M. Bonin'* |»pf?r —Multiplication tif ibe Jfttafcao, LILQ* 
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. Those decisions referred to in 

tic lump by Buddhaghnaa. m 

^ar JrsruSS oJ^u.k “>« ?«*■ 

ZZ w l with .he »«Ukatki™*bay£ 

T„ many places of his Samautaoi^ka Bmldlw 
ntiiwii Wa termed oven his own decisive vii * f , 

tm* iite^Se 

commentaries Buddhaghosa appears with out 

certain authoritative Vmuyavmieehnyns without 
mentioning the source Emm which bo ^te^thenu 

Loo km tr out lor the source wo ^ *P* J 1 JS 

to a treatise written by Ultra Buddhaaiha whit 

clearly boro the title of Vinayavuucehftya. 

iV, epilogue of his Vinayavmicchayu Buddha- 

d*J «£Sy % tut u, r „ week™.« 

but an abridged form of Buddhasiha s( treaty 
Buddinisiha himself is represented an & saddhmli ( 
qr a fellow monk residing mtbo river 

by Veiihudiisu or Knnlindasa in the be 

^NoSlTof Buddliasflia’a treatise Bngen. except 
perC ****». in BnddtagtoU. 
pasadikiL The treatise was m a» probability m j 
in prose while Ruddhadntta’a is a manual written 

““kSSm is the title of an interesting Pal i 

^asxsstt^. ^a - 4 %aL% 

*&taaK 3 &^w.£ 5 S& 


MS. 8»mgiil*pl *l i l f * i P- ™* *7” " 

ftdhiKhi ii viknppetftf elthJi udliittlulnf isnHcfto)P 
■Hymn viknpptftlu iinn.-mtm podn miHfieMSjo ■ 

» Build tiadal Iti 1 « VilutywvinirtnLiJya. P- —>• 

« vuttasvi Buddhasibifiut Viuayn-^a vmicchflyo 
RiuldluaitiuiQ samudtiiAiii iruunit _ 

ym.n "y-jm p a flit bllikkliuniuh hlljnthijTV diuna 
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octiidc consisting of ci irii t stanzas composed in an 
elegant style. The theme of this 
.NWwtbi. m w(l * eh became very popular 

throughout Ceylon is a description of 32 major 
bodily marks of the Buddha represented as a h un¬ 
like man (naraslha). Tile gat hiis arc cliameti-rnti- 
onlly put into the mouth of FLa.hu I uniat 1. Only 
the first stanza of the undent, oetade is quoted in 
tile Pali JiUakaiiidftiiakatlm {FrtusbiHt, Jataka, I, 
p. 89), the reading of which goes to show that ita 
wording changed faere and tlipre in tho oetacH.‘ as d 
camfis down to us through tho Buddhist uteraturB 
of Ceylon. 

(n) Earlier reading— 

“ Sirnddhanlkniud uk uficitakeftO 

suriy asti n i miHalatalfibh inalfito 

yutt-n tungamudnk ayatanaso 
ramsijiilfi vitato naraslho ti. 

(fj) Later reading— 

“ SuddhanllumudukuncitskeSO 
suiiyanimmalrttalab! i i n a! ato 

yti ttatimganuiduk ilya tanasao 
ramsijftlopit&te namsiho." 

The octade may he regarded as an earlier 
specimen of tho Sinhalese F&li poetry. 

The Dlpavamsa is the oldest known 1 ah 
chronicle of Ceylon (dipatthuti) and 
of Buddhism, the account of which 
is closed with the reign of King Mahfecua which 
mav he assigned to the middle of the 4th century 
A.f>. Huddhaghosa in his commentary on the 
KathaY*tt.hu, a book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
fiprftwly (jiiotea a number of vriws from the 
DT|m vaiiisa jin a traditional authority in uupjiort of 
a certain statement of his. from which it is easy 
to infer that the chronicle in its present form waa 
extant in the 4th century A. D.* if not earlier. It 
goes without saying that’ the tradition of both the 
kings and t herns of Ceylon as well as of their Indian 
conteTUjwraries grew up and accumulated gradually. 
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The stanzas quoted by Buddhaghoaa may lx- traced 
virOatirn in the Dlpuvariisii (p. MO).* 

Though a metrical composition, the verses of 
tliis earlier chronicle interspersed in places with 
certain prose passages some of which may be traced 
in such authoritative canonical texts as the Vinaya 
Cullavagga.* In the opening verses of the Dipa- 
varbsn we are told that the chronicle embodied! in 
it was handed down by tradition from man to 
mjin {vamsam pavakkhfnni parainparagataiii). So 
we need not be astonished to find certain verses 
occurring in the Vinaya Parivarapftthn and furnish¬ 
ing the traditional materials for the DTpavarfwa, 
The verses incorporated In the Purivarapathu may 
be just, one of the isolated earlier specimens, them 
being many others that are probably now lost. 
Thus what we find in the Dipavariisii is the first 
fruit of a methodical attempt at the composition 
of a systematic chronicle narrative on the basis 
of certain traditions, prevalent in both prose and 
verse. Wo need not dilate further on this subject 
as we have dealt with it in detail in the section 
on the Pali chronicles. 

The very name of the atthakatha Mahavaiiisa 
may sound strange to the eaQ of 
m** 1, those who are taught to think that 
the Pali Miihavathsa is the first 
work of its kind. To get rid of this predilection 
the reader may do well to acquaint himself with the 

1 KHthaVMt,LhuppakELnirm J.p.T_5_ fc I8S0, p. if. 

hi VuUiijti pi ci 1 i-Mim Drnvujiw ' 

NikkriddliitA plpnhhikMtQ Vajjiputtaka 

ftfiiniai ftakkhiiii Inbliitvfimi jvdbamio^vftdf bohu jonii* 

-i 17111 - 4 --H nntvs dyufHU dbammifwimf^hiuh 

tftrmftyciln dlvuiwmastitgfti mFihiWiriljlLti vncx-Ati." 

* DipttVMtss, P- 3& 

“ tinift khc* pimn fuimuyi Lti mMuute bhaptyuu 

Vr-sllikfi Vfijjiptiltftkii Viytiliyarii iktAJi vutihflm rfJppotir 
kitppnti JtiAcy i fn^LRfcflppp, knpf*ifri dro^gUlAkvppOf 
kfippaci gixmaEite.THk^ppo, kappikti ftv&tfkvtppo. kap^U s 
dmimkiluppci. kapprtti IftftflykjfPippO, kupp&ti iunnUiitii> 
knpjx>p lutpiutti jflkKiziih patum. knppitti mWikfVtb 
mHfdarmtfc. kuppati jfttn m|tttnjaiau tu * 

Cf. ViTwyn Cullnvftjz^t 
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verses forming the prologue of the great chronicle. 
In these opning vcraea, the author says : 

“ Mahuvamsmii pavakkhumi nuiiuiitimidhi- 
kilrikarh. 

Poruiielii kato p’eso ativitthiirito kvaci, 

atlva kvaci mmkhitto, nnekapunanJttako. 

Vajjit&th tehi dose hi sukhagguhanadliaranaib ” 
(Malmvarosa, Chapter I). 

Dr, Geiger translates 11 1 will recite the MahiL- 
variusa, of varied contents and lacking nothing. 
That (Mahavatiiea) which was compiled by the 
ancient (sages) was hero too long drawn out and 
there too closely knit; and contained many repeti¬ 
tions, Attend ye now to this (Mahavariisa) that is 
free from sucli faults.” (Geiger’s translation of 
the Mahavaihsa, p. L.) Thus the author of the Pali 
Makavariisa himself alludes to an earlier chronicle 
and claims that the chronicle composed by him was 
nothing but a thoroughly revised version of the 
earlier compilation. Here the (juration arises 
whether by the earlier compilations the author of 
the Pali Mahavamsa intended to mean the Dlpavaritsa 
or some other work, especially only liearing the 
title of Mahfiraitaa. There are two arguments 
that may hi* placed in favour of the Dlpavamsa : 

(I) that the faults—“ hero too long drawn out and 
there too closely knit; and contained many repeti¬ 
tions ” are well applicable to the Dtpavarima ; and 

(II) that the narrative of the Pali M a 1 1 a va thsii, 
precisely like that of the Dlpavjim.su is closed with 
an account of the reign of King Mubasciis of Ceylon. 
Undoubtedly the Dlpavariisa us the earlier chronicle 
on which the Mnhovarium narrative was mainly 
booed But there arc many points of difference, 
which are in some coses material. These cannot lie 
satisfactorily accounted far without bringing in a 
somewhat different authority. Fortunately Dr. 
Geiger in his instructive dissertation on the Dlpu- 
vimsa and the Mahavaihsa has convincingly proved 
the existence of an earlier great chronick* in Sinhalese. 
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H>? lias been able to ascertain that the earlier 
form of the great chronicle was a part of a com¬ 
mentary written in old Sinhalese prose mingled 
with Pali verses. The commentary could befound 
in different monasteries of Ceylon and it is just 
the other erarlier work that served as a basirf of t he 
Piifj Maitikvamsa ascribed to Thora Mabtlnania 
(Geiger, Malta vaihsa tr., intro., p. x )- * 

Among the important citizens of the meal 
Dhammanngara the Milinda. Paiiha 
Tb«schDoia«f r*oi- mentions some six schools of reciters 
aiJjSSJiSr the holy texts, namely, 

(i) J atak a bit nriak 5, the reciters 
of the J&takaa, (2) DTglmblifinaka, the reciters of 
the Digha Nikayn, (3) Mnjjhimabhanakiu the 
reciters of the Majjhima Nikaja, (4) Sarhyutta- 
bhSnaka. the reciters of the SamyiUta Nikaya, 
(5) AfiLTiltarabhanaka, 1.1 m reciters of the Ar'igiittarn 
NikSya, and {(>> the Kluiddakabkiinaka, the reciters 
of the Khuddaka Nikaya. To this list may be 
added Dhaminapacla b 1 1 anaka, the ref :ters of t he 
Dhammapada, mentioned in Buddhftghoea’s Attha- 
salini (p, 18). Bh&naka or a reciter of the Buddhist 
holy texts is met with in a large number of Buddhist 
votive inscriptions at Bbaraut and Sand as n 
distinctive epithet of the monks, Buddhaghesa 
in the introduction to his guroangalaviMflinl records 
a remarkable tradition accounting for the origin 
of the different schools of the hbanakSs, The same 
tradition is met with in the MahSbodhivamsn with a 
slight variation. According to this tradition, it' ho 
happened that during the session of the tirat Buddhmt 
Council as soon os the Vinaya was recited and the 
Vinaya texts were compiled, the preservation of 
the Vinaya traditions and texts by regular recita¬ 
tions was entrusted to the care of the venerable Up&h 
while in the course of rehearsal of the Dhammapada, 
the Dighigama or tbe Dlgha Nikaya came to he 
compiled* the preservation of this text was entrusted 
to the care of the venerable Ananda; in a- similar 
way the preservation of the Majjkimagama or the 
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Majjhima NikSya was entrusted to the care of the 
disciples of SfiripottiL; that of Saroyuttfig&ma or 
the Samyutta Nikayft was entrusted to the care of 
the venerable Kassapa, that of the Ekiittaragama 
was entrusted to the care of the venerable 
Amiruddha. Thus one is to conceive the nse of 
the five schools of bhiiuakas, to wit, Viiiayabhannka, 
Dicrhnbhfinaka, MftjjhimabhS.nakii, SamYiitta- 
bhfinnkft, and Anguttambh&iiaka (Banin and Sinha, 
Bhamt Inneri pi ions, p. 9; SuiuangalaviltMjjni, I, 
pp, 13-15). 

With the progress of time, anyhow by the 
time of Buddhaghosa the schools of red tors appear 
to have developed into bdhic distinct schools oi 
opinion and interpretation* No other reasonable 
inference may tie drawn from Bodilhaghosa’a cita¬ 
tions of their authorities. 1 The individual teachers 
of Ceylon 1 whose views have been quoted and 
discussed here and there by Buddluighosa in Ids 
various commentaries may be supposed to nave 
belonged to this or that school of reciters 1 and wo 
need not consider their citse separately here. 


* I. p l« r > " Tato iwixjilii JatukAxii ,aJllk ' 

nidekwr* coin niddw Pn|i dmmfeliiiM-iTiaggq llnttft nspftto llhaifittHrt- 
imdiiih Udiiuufa Itfruttokub Vlmi»-ptiia-v(itiho 1 wm-ltofi- 
U Ailm ti imiuh uini im sa^iyitvft iOttiditok* jauitfi* a >™„ n 

r-ji vAtvi, Abhidlutmron ■ pitnkii- 1 hum jfFVA ^poymuClll 

pifftm-btiilniifcA vadanti, WAjihlnu-bhApiikl I*n* ‘ 

A p^d&i^BixdditiikVfinwdra raddhirii s*bb«n pi tom KlmddakA- 

ipinlhitm ffnttanta-pitdltc puiyApiUlMll ti VndlMiti. 

Attbn.4A]mJ. p. 18—” Dbnmrmpn^ 

iwndhilvi^sjUii aiiitibiflftril 

jfahakiLrakarii fraraumto- Dukkhi jftti {wAppUntfL 
(jahakdruka di|i|lKi ‘si ptitiil ^-c-l'tatn mi kfilinu, 

^obhil to phlifoU hhiwo ftnhakvi^iJil vfa&ftkhaathp 
vmnkJiarnpniiuil rittaxh IfmlJLrymJ kliftynm njjliJign ti 
ng11 utniobudclbavnjcajiail) bAiui ti \TitiflnU * 

E^t- [<t oth-^r ndssriitact** Atthn.silinJ. pp, 15J. 
for Llii- firsr thyrf* by Mrt Rhys David* in W Huddhmt Manual of 


Psychological Kthuw, p- — _ , _ . _ . 

* Wo mram fuoh twduva a* Tipitok* Cu lamina th^rn m tbo 

AUhaaaliiii. PP- 223. 23 ii. 266. 2VH, 2S4 « ld **!* Tipi^* 
iUiammiu’nkklLLt^ ihera in thr pp. 2«s zm. 

* Cf. p 3J3> 

Salhvcitl ti li tiiilifrt ItAi Cij |i-8lvflthfm 




CHAPTER V 

PALI COMMENTARIES 


Before procctdiiif? to deni with tlit 1 Pali com¬ 
mentaries it would be interesting to record here 
biograpliieal sketches of three of the most celebrated 
Buddhist scholiasts. 

Buddhadatta, a contemporary of Buddbaghosa, 
was a celebrity of the Mahivihaia 
Huddhfldfttta. Q j Rr vd was an Inhabitant of 

the Kavert region in the kingdom of the Cholas, 
He was bom in Uragapura (modem Uraiyur) 1 ami 
flourished during the reign of King Accutavikkanta 
of the Kalamba (Kaihimba) dynasty. His works 
which were all written in the famous monastery 
erected by Kanbadasa (Kiqijad&sa) or Vcnhudasa 
(Visnudasa), evidently a new Vaisnava reformer 
of the Deccan. 1 on the banks of the river Kaveri are 
so far as known to comprise the following: 

(1) Cttara vi nicehay a > 

<(2J Vinayavinicchnya i Known as Buddha- 

(3) Abhidhammilvatam datta’s Manuals. 

(4) ROparupavibh&ga 

and (5) iladhurnltha vilas ini, a commentary on the 
Buddha vamsa. 

He was a patriotic poet of considerable reputa¬ 
tion. ft is stated in the Vinayavinicchaya that 
when Buddhadatta woe going to India from Ceylon, 
he was met by Bttddhaghosa who was then proceed¬ 
ing to Ceylon at the request of t ho Buddhist monks 
of India with the object' of translating the Sinhalese 
commentaries into Pali. Hearing of the mission of 
Buddhiighosa of whose deep learning he was fully 
convinced and delighted thereat Buddhadatta spoke 


1 Ervmm Religion of Aaokii; Rlumdarkiir, A-it-kn. 2nd Ed-. 

P- 42r 
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thus, "When you finish the commentaries, please 
uoori them up to me so that 1 may summarise your 
labours Buddhagliosa said that he would gladly 
comply with tills request and t ile PelII com mentH ties 
were accordingly placed in the hands of Buddha- 
datta who summed up the commentaries 011 the 
Abludh&mmu In the Ahhidlminmavat&rn and those 
on the Vinaya in the Vinayaviniochaya {ndt 
Baddhadatta’a Manuals or Summaries of Abhi- 
dh aroma, edited bv A. P. Buddhadntta, for the 
p.T.S. in 1915, p. six). Bnddliadatta was no doubt 
a great scholar. From the Vinayavinicohaya com¬ 
mentary we know that he was highly esteemed by 
the eminent commentators, S&riputta Sariglniraja, 
Buddhaghosu, and other great scholars of the jxMiod 
for his scholarly attainments (ef. Modisapi knvT honti 
Bnddhadatte divangate). 

Buddhadatta opens his scheme with a fourfold 
division of the compendium, e.g.. mind, mental 
properties, material quality, and Nlbbtiiia : white 
Buddhaghosa expounds hi* psychology in terms of 
the five Khan dims. In this respect Buddhadatta a 
representation is perhaps better than that of Buddha* 
ghosa. 1 

There is no reason to disbelieve the statement 
that the two teachers met each other. It is clear 
that they drew materials from the same source. 
This fact" well explains why the Visuddhirnagga and 
the Ablvidbamm&Yutara have so many points in 
common. Buddhadatta lias rendered invaluable 
service to the study of tin? Abhidhairuna tradition 
which has survived in Theravada Buddhism to the 
present day. The legendary account is that Buddha- 
datta put in. a condensed shape that which Buddhu- 
ghoso handed on in Pali from the Sinhalese com¬ 
mentaries. "But the psychology and philosophy 
are presented through the prism of a second vigor¬ 
ous intellect, under fresh aspects, in a style often 
less discursive and more graphic than that of the 


1 Mn. Rhys D»viiL», Buddlt&t Psychology, Second Ed..p. 174. 
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great commentator, and with a strikingly rich 
vocabulary*” 

_Vjh we have already pointed out that when on 
seji. Buddhadatta met Buddiiaghosa and learnt that 
the latter was going to Ceylon, to render the Sinhalese 
commentaries into Pali. He requested Buddha* 
ghosa to send him the commentaries when finished 
so that, he might summarise Ids labours. Buddlia- 
gliosa complied with Ins request. Buddhadatta 
thou summed up the commentaries on the Alibi* 
rLhamma in the Abb i d ham m ftvatftra and then on 
the Vinava in the Vinava vinieehaya. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids says, *' It is probably right to conclude that 
they both were but handing on an analytical formula 
which had evolved between their own time and that 
of the final closing of the Abhjdhamnia Pitaka 
{Buddhist Psychology, Second Ed., p. 179). 

Lika Buddkagho&a, Buddhadatta employed the 
simile of the purblind and the lame to explain the 
relation between Naum, and Rupa (Abhidhamma- 
vatara. P.T.S.* p. MS), Buddhadatta.’a division of 
the term into Samuha and Asamuha is another 
interesting point [ibid., p. 83). It will lie remembered 
that such a division of terms as this was far in 
advance of the older classification embodied in the 
PiiggidapanhiUti commentary (P.T.S., p. 173). 

Supposing that Kumaragupta 1 of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty was a contemporary King of Ceylon 
and that Buddhaghoaa was a contemporary of 
Thera Buddhadatta it follows that King Accuta- 
vikkanta of the Kalamba dynasty was a contem* 
porary of Kumarngupta I. 

According to Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta, Bi Hid ha¬ 
il at ta wits either older than Buddhaghosa or of the 
same age with him . “Ayampana Rudd badat tit- 
ciiriyo Ruddhaghosacariyena sainana vasal ko v& 
thokaih vuddhataro va ti sallaUkhema ” {Vifma- 
psmaih, pp. xiii-xiv, Buddhadatta’s Manuals. 1915). 
Tins statement is however doubtful. In the Buddliu- 
ghosuppatti (p. 50) we find Buddhadatta addressing 
Buddlmghcea by the epithet * Avusa ’ which is 
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applied to one who is younger in age. 1 he passage 
runp thus “ Avnso Buddhaghosa, ilIieitm fcays pnhhe 
Lmikadipe Bhagsvato sas&narii k&tum agatomliT ti 
vatvft, uliniii appftyukio.....This shows mat 
according to the tradition recorded in t he Buddha- 
ghosuppatti, BuddhaghosA was younger than 
Buddhadatta.. 

The different accounts of the comparative Age 
of Buddhudatta and Buddhnghosa arc hardly re¬ 
concilable. The account given in the introduction 
of the Ah hidh a mmava I ft ra clearly shows that 
Buddhadatta lived to write abridgment* of some 
of Buddhaghosa's works. This goes against the 
legend contained in the Buddhaghoauppatti that 
Buddhadatta left Ceylon earlier than Buddhaghosa 
without translating the Sinhalese Atthakatha 
apprehending that ho wits not to live long. 

In the history of Pah literature, the name nf 
Huddhaghraa 9tail<iw out pre-emmeM 

Buiidhn^hn*. M one 0 f t h t , greatest, commentators 
and exegetista. He is one of those Indian celebrities 
who have left for us no other records of their career 
than their teachings and works to be appraised for 
what they are worth. So far as liis life history is 
concerned we have nothing except his commentaries 
and a, few legends and traditions, and it is not an 
easy matter to separate 1 he few grains of MographB 
ml detail from tho mass of extraneous matter 
gathen.il in them. Beside* the meagre references 
that Buddbaghoea himself has made to tho details 
of his life in his great commentaries, the earliest 
connected account of his life is that contained in 
the second part of Chapter XXXVII of the great 
Ceylonese chronicle** tho Al:i hftvaiii.su. Thin section, 
however, is considered to be later than the remaining 
(tortious of t he Chronicle, having been added by 
Dhanimakitti. a Cevlonese Smmann of the middle 
of the 13th century’A. D, This compilation though 
made after the lapse of more than eight hundred 
years is not altogether unworthy of credence, and is 
very probably derived from older materials. 
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Buddhagho.su, according to this account, was a 
brahmin youth bom in the n<ighbqurhood of the 
terrace of the groat Bo-tree in Magadha. After 
he bad accomplished himself in tin* “ Vijja anti 
the “ Sip pa ” and achieved the knowledge of the 
three “ Vedu ”, he established himself in the 
character of a disputant, in a certain Vih&ra. There 
he was once met by a Buddhist them who convinced 
the brahmin youth of the superiority of the Buddha's 
doctrine and converted liim to the HudJ hist faith. 
As ho was us profound in his 1 ghosa ’ or eloquence 
as the Buddha, they conferred on him the appella¬ 
tion of Buddliaghosa or the voice of the Buddha, 
He had already composed ail original work called 
1 iSanodayam' and written the chapter called 
14 Atf-hasfdiul’ 1 on the Dhammasangani. He went to 
Ceylon to study the Sinhalese Attlmkntha in order 
to undertake the compilation of a 44 Paritta-atthn- 
kathii ” or a general commentary on the Pitakattayn. 
He visited the island in the reign of King Mahft- 
nama, and there at the Mahapadliftna Hall in the 
Mnhavilnlrn at Aniirfidhapura, he Listened to the 
Atthakatka and the Thera vada, became thoroughly 
convinced of the true meaning of the doctrine of the 
Lord of Dhaimuii, and then sought the permission 
of the priesthood to translate the AUkakathi, 
In order to convince then) of bis qualifications he 
composed the commentary' called 41 Vis nddl ij- 
maggam ” out of only two gilt.lifts which the priests 
had given him as A test. Most «occcasfully he 
came out of the test to the rejoicings of the priest¬ 
hood ; and taking up his residence in the secluded 
Guiilbilkilrii Yihara at Anurudhupura, he translated 
according to the grammatical rules of the Magndhas. 
the whole of the Sinhalese Atthakfitha (into Pali). 
Thereafter, the object of his mission being fulfilled, 
he returned to Jamhndvfpa to worship the Bo-tree 
at IJruvela in Magadha, 

The must important service that Dhamnmkitti 
(the author of the supplementary chapter of the 
Mahavariisa from which the above account is com- 
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piled) 1 * 3 renders to our knowledge of the great sage 
is tliat be fixes definitely the time when Buddha- 
ghosa lived. The King Mahilnama as the Ceylonese 
rhronicle show*, reigned in the Brat half of the 5th 
century A.D. ; and its Buddhaghosa visited Ceylon 
and worked there during this period we can be 
certain about the age he lived in- This date is 
also substantiated by internal evidence derived from 
the commentaries of Buddliagbosa himself- He 
shows his acquaintance with the Mi find s Panha as 
also to other post-canonical Buddhist works, such 
as the Petakopadesa and Anagatava msa besides 
some ancient Atthakathas, and other works w hich 
are no longer extant.* It is to be observed that in 
none of these cases there is the least reason for 
thinking that any of the works quoted from or 
referred to by Buddhaghosa, was of a later dat© 
than that allotted to him by Dhammakitti. The 
Burmese tradition as recorded by Bishop Bigandet 
also points to the beginning of the 5th century A.D. 
ns the time when tin- great commentator is, said to 
have visited the shores of iSuvannabhumi.* 

DhnmnmkittFs aecoiuil of Buddhaghosa’s pro¬ 
ficiency in the Vedas and other branches of brahmani- 
eal learning is also substantially correct. It is 
confirmed by internal evidence from the great 
exegete’s own commentaries; they reveal that lie 
was acquainted with the four Vedas as also with 
the details of Vedic sacrifices. But the Vedic texts 
were not the only brahma nical works known to 
Buddkaghosn. He reveals his knowledge of 
* l Itihasa ", of the brnhmanical sutraa as also of the 
different systems of Hindu Philosophy. 

Besides these comparatively authentic accounts 
of the life of the great comment at or. there is a maws 

1 TbeAMHinL givf^n by Dlyuiiinakitti oi tin? lift of J^uddhtighL^n. 
QgrtfH pidiD^ with whtu tlic gmd M ^ tibom 

ij! hia own dutmnfill taring spatially in thu Nkliuiulcoth* or ntOr? 
of tb& origin of Lbe work? fit Ibeir reapeetivu b eg i nn i ngs For 
drinito am ray 11 Buddh&gbuHii ", pp* 15-24- 

= For dirtnibi* arc icy *“ Budd^h™ M , pp, 9-!©. 

3 BiicU.]wE>icwm’* Putbiei by Cupt, T. Kog™, p. xvl, Ln. i. 
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of Spt'endarv accounts of liia life* Such legends are 
found in the Buddhngliosupiiatti, also known as the 
Mai iab uddhagl losnss a Nidanavatthu by the pne=t 
MahAraaijrala who lived in Ceylon evidently after 
the time when the Mahavnmaa account was written. 
Other late works of the Southern school such as the 
Gandhavamsa, the Sasanavariisn, and the Saddiinui- 
luflsaneaha furnish some additional detail, But 
the accounts of all these works are of the nature of 
legends in which fact and liction are often helplessly 
landed together. In their kernel however ^ 
agree in more important points with Dhanumikitti & 
account in the Mahavamsa. Of further points we 
learn that Buddhaghoaas father wan one Ksd. a 
brahmin preceptor who used to instruct the king of 
the realm in the Vedas; Kesi was, however, later 
on converted hy his son. The Buddlmgboauppatu 
refers to Buddliaghosa’s deep knowledge of Sanskrit 
displayed before the Ceylonese monks as also to lua 

quick wisdom. , . . , 

Some are of opinion that after having completed 
hia work in Cevlon, Buddhaghoea earns to Burma 
to propagate the Buddhist 'faith. The Burmese 
ascribe the new era in their religion to the time 
when he visited their country from Ceylon, lie is 
said to have brought over from that island to Burma, 
a copy of Kaecayaufl's Pali Grammar which he 
translated into Burmese. He is also credited with 
having written a commentary on it. A volume ot 
Parables in Burmese language is also attributed 
to him. The Burmese coue of Hanu, too, is said 
to have been introduced into Burma from Cfeylou 
by the same Buddhist scholar. But the code itsetl 
is silent on this point. The Chronicles of Ceylon to 
which wo owe the information about Kud< Ihaghosu. 
and which must have been well-informed on tho 
subject, give uo account of his journey to Burma. 
All serious scholars doubt this tradition. _ _ 
Budilhiighosn was not only a metaphysician. 


5 Hai'kmitxi'L* BudilMiiu * Religion.. fk tiS. 
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Hie scholarship was wide and deep and of an ency¬ 
clopaedic character. Hie works reveal hie knowledge 
of Astronomy, Grammar, Geography, of the Indian 
sects and tribes and kings mid nobles of Buddhist 
India, of the fauna and flora of the country, of ancient 
manners and customs of the land, and of the history 
of Ceylon. 

The quality and bulk of the work produecd in 
a single life time show that Buddliaghosa must 
have been toiling steadily and indefatigably, year 
in and year out, working out the mission with which 
ho was entrusted by Ids teacher, immured in a ceil 
of the great monastery at Anuradhapura. Such a 
life is necessarily devoid of events, and we cannot 
expect to find ill it the variety and fulness of the 
life-story of a great political figure. Born inNorthen■ 
India, brought up in brahmanic traditions, versed 
hi Sanskrit lore and an adherent of the system of 
Pa tub jali, it is really surprising to know how he 
acquired such a thorough mastery over the Pali 
language and literature and over Buddhist religion 
and philosophy. His was a useful career, and as 
long as Buddhism remains a Living faith among 
mankind, Buddliaghosa will not cease to be re¬ 
membered with reverence and gratitude by Buddhist 
peoples and schools. 1 

An inhabitant of South India, Dhamnmpala 
dwelt at Padaratittka in the realm 
DtminiwpiiM. 0 f ^| (e OauiijoH. He was also a 

celebrity of the Mahftrihftra. He seems to have 
baaed his commentaries on the .Sinhalese Alt-ha* 
kathas which were not preserved in the main land. 
T. VV, Rhys Davids is of the opinion that Dbauuna* 
ptila and Buddkaghosa seem to have been educated 
at the same University. In support of this view 
he refers to the published works of the two writers, a 
carefid study of which shows that they hold very 


1 FW & fuller mut mow detailed trpatuirul my book, 

■* The LLffi mul Work of UuddhtifrlHwa", Tiimekur Spink >t Co„ 
Calcutta. WS3, 

i 
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similar views, they appeal to the same authorities, 
they hare the same method of exegesis, they hare 
reached the same stage in philological and etymolo¬ 
gical science ami they have the same lack of any 
knowledge of the simplest rules of the higher criticism. 
The conclusion follows that as far as we can at 
present judge, they must hare been trained in the 
same school {Hastings' Eiicy. of R. and E., Vol. 
IV, 701). 

It seems probable that Dhammapala was born 
at Kancipura, the capital of the Tamil country, 
Hiueu Tsang who visited K&hcipura in the 7th 
century A.P, was told by the brethren there that 
Dhuininapiila had been horn here at Kancipurn. 

The Oandhavamsa (p. fill) enumerates the 
following works ascribed to Dbsmmapfila ; (1) 

Nettipak am ini-u 1t h ah ath a, (2) Tt i vuttaka-atth a- 
kathil, (3) Udina-atthakatha, (4) Cariyapitaka- 
aUhak&thn. (5) Thera and Theri-gfithi-atthakatlift, 

(6) Vimniftvil&aim or the Vim;Iim vatthii-afcfchakat ha, 

(7) Vinialavilasinf, or the Petuvattliu-attliakutha, 

(8) Pammatthiimahjusa, (9) Linatt.ha-pakasin? on 
the four atthnkatbiia of the four nikayas, (10) 
Linatthapakieml on the Jataba-atthakathil, (11) 
Ncttittha-kathilyatlka, (12) Pnramattha-dTpani, and 
(13) Linattha vannanA, 

from his works it appears that Dhamnmpola 
was well lead and well informed. His (explanation 
of terms is very clear. His commentaries throw 
considerable light oil the social, religious, moral, and 
pliiloaophieal ideas of time like the commentaries 
of Uuddli&ghosa, In has commentaries Dhamma- 
pfilft follows a regular scheme. First comes an 
introduction to the whole collection of poems, giving 
the traditional account of how it came to he put 
together. Then each poem is taken separately. 
After explaining how, when, and by whom it was 
composed each clause in the poem is quoted and 
explained phi lologi tally and exegetically. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids in her introduction to the 
translation of the Tkerfgatha (PSS. of the Sisters, 
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p. svi) soys 41 In the 5th or 6th century A.D, either 
before or just after Buddaghosn Imd flourished, and 
written hb great commentaries on tho prose works 
of the Vtuaya and Hutta Pi takas, Dhammapala of 
Kancipura, now Conjeeveram, wrote down in Pali 
the unwritten expository material constituting the 
then extant three Atthakntbas on the Psalms and 
incorporated it into his commentary on three 
other books of tho Canon, naming the whole ‘Para- 
matthadlpanl or Elucidation of the Ultimate Mean¬ 
ing *. He not only gives the nkjiyana in each Psalm 
hut adds a paraphrase in the ftkJi of Ins day, of 
the more archaic idiom in which tho gat bus wore 
compiled/' She further points out. that the pre¬ 
sentation of verses, solemn or otherwise, in a frame¬ 
work of prose narrative is essentially the historical 
Buddhist way of imparting canonical poetry. 
Dhammapala's citro nicies are, for the moat part, 
multi plicated in any other extant work ; hut not 
seldom they run on all fours, not only with parallel 
chronicles in Buddiiaghusa’s commentaries, but also 
with a prose framework of poems in Sutta Nipita 
or Sarfiyntta Nik&ya, not to mention the Jataka 
(P8iS. of the Brethren, p. xxv). 

According to Indian tradition, a commentary 
means reading new meanings back 
of uil illto tM texta *™>rdin^ to one's 
mamwiwiM. own education and outlook. It 
explains the words and judgments 
of others as accurately and faithfully as possible; 
and this remark applies to nil commentaries, Sanskrit 
fis well aw PSfi, The commentary or bhim, us 
it is called in Sanskrit, implies, as suggested by the 
groat Sanskrit poet Muglm in his famous kAvya, 
‘Sisupalalmdha an amplification of a condensed 
utterance or expression which is rich in meaning 
and significance: 

“ ^ariikhiptcLsyapyatosyaiva vftkyasyartha- 
gariyaaah 

Sovistarataravaeobhisyabhlita bhavantu me" 

(n. 24Jj 
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but at the same time an element of onginaLty is 
ako implied bv its definition as given by Blmrata 
i» lik lexicography. “Those who are versed m 
the bbasya* call that a bha^ya wherein the meaning 
of a condensed saying (sutra) is presented in words 
that follow the text and whore, moreover, the own 
words of the commentator himself are given. 

“ Sutrartho varnyate yafcra padaifi aiitrauu- 

gjlribliih ,, ... 

Svapadini ca varnyante bhasyam bhufjya- 

vidoviduh 

Iti Lihgfidiaamgrehatikayani Bharatab — 

(Sabdakal nadr lima). 


Tlie need for an accurate interpretation of 
the Buddha’s words which formed the guiding 
principle of life at id action of the member* of the 
Samizhft, was felt (rom the very first, even during 
the life time of the Master, There was at that 
time the advantage ol referring a disputed question 
for solution to the Master himself, and therein we 
mn trace the first stage in the origin of the Buddhistic 
comments. The Buddhist and .Jama texts tel us 
that the itinerant teachers of the time wandered 
about in the country, engaging themselves wherever 
they slopped in serious discussions on matters 
relating to religion, philosophy, ethics, morals, and 
polity. Discussions about the interpretation of the 
abstruse utterances of the great tea there were 
frequent and the raison d'etre of the development ot 
the Buddhist literature, particularly of the com¬ 
mentaries, is to lie traced in these discussions. 
There are numerous interesting passages m the 
Tripitnka, telling us how from time to time con¬ 
temporary events suggested manifold topics of 
discussion among the bhikkhus, or ho\v t icir 
peace was disturbed by grave doubts calling for 
explanations either from tlie Buddha himself or 
from his disciples. Whenever an interested sophist 
spoke vehemently in many ways in dispraise of tbe 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order (DTglia, 1); 
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whenever another such sophist inlftinterprctetl^tlie 
Buddha's opinion (Majjkmia, VoL 111* pp- 307-S), 
whenever a furious discuss ion broke out in any con- 
temporary brotherhood (Maj jhima, Vol. IL S&nmgama 
Sutta), or whenever n bhikkhu behaved improperly* 
the bMkkhus generally assembled under the pavilion 
to discuss the subject,, or were exhorted by the 
Buddha or by his disciples to safeguard^ their 
interests by presenting a strong defence of their 
ease. The Dlgha and Miijjhirna Nik ay as contain 
many illuminating expositions of the Buddha* o,g, t 
Mah aba mm a vi h hnngn, t he Sn \ily atari a vi bha hga t 
Vol m\ pp, 207-222), etc. Then we 
have from Them Sariputta, the cluef disciple of 
the Buddha, a body of expositions of the four Aryan 
truths, the Saecavibhanga, We have also to con¬ 
sider other renowned and profoundly learned disciples 
of the Buddha, among whom were some women, 
who in their own way helped forward the process 
of development of the commentaries* Mub&kaeea- 
yam wrote some esegetieal works like Kiiccayaiia* 
gnndho, Maii&iunittigandho f etc. We have similar 
contributions from M iiliakottbita r MoggalhViia t 
Ananda, Dhnramadiimft, and K hern EL, but it U 
needless to multiply instances. 

There is another class of ancient Buddhist 
literature, the poranas, of which our knowledge is 
at present based only upon .some extracts in the 
attlmkathas. We are told in the QandhavaitiM 
that those who are Por&niLcariyii are also AtLhn- 
kathacariya, or teachers who wrote the tt|tliakal has, 
find wore evidently the earliest, contributor^ to the 
commentary literature. A number of cjuotatiotis 
made by Ehiddhaghosa may be found in his works 
concerning the views of the porapas. It shall be 
noted here that the poraijiis do not represent a 
eonsbteut school of philosophical t bought. Laeh 
teacher must- have been responsible for himself 
alone, and it Is hopeless to discover any organic 
connection among the numerous short and long 
passages attributed to the porUnns in Ruddhaglioffa a 
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writings (vide my “ The Life and Work of Biidrlhn- 
ghosa,” Chap. in. There is a paper on the origin of 
the Buddhist arthakatiins with introduction by R. C. 
Childers, J.R.A.S., lSTL pp. 289-HQ2, which should 
be consulted). 

The works ul Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa. and 
Dhamuiapaki are the most important 
Works of three pa]i commentaries. They are rich 
to*"p-f ^ coniD1<:a in materials for reconstructing a 
secular and religious history of 
ancient India. They also throw a flood of light on 
the philosophical, psychological, and metaphysical 
aspects of the period with which they deal. A 
large variety of information is available from these 
commentaries and hence their importance in very 
great. Thanks to the indefatigable labours of the 
Pali Text. Society, London, for printing and publish¬ 
ing a major portion, of the Pali commentaries and 
making them accessible to the rtHiding public. 
Besides, there are some other Pali commentaries, 
such as the ftnddhammapnjjotilia or a commentary 
on the Niddesa written by Upatiena; Saddham- 
mapakaslni, a commentary on the Patiaaihbhi- 
damagga written by Muhajiarna Thera of Anunulha- 
pura, and the Vieuddlmjanavilaaiiil or a commentary 
on the Apadana written by an unknown author. 

A. Works of BiruDHADATTA 

The Abhi dhaiiimavata ra was written by Biidilha- 
datta ; and it has been in continuous 
AbhidhnmmA- use amongst the students of the 
P Buddhist scriptures. Buddhadatta 
was held as a personage of excep¬ 
tionally high scholarly attainments by Buddha- 
gliosa and others. It is intereating to note the 
incidents which led to the writing of this work. 
Buddhadatta was going from Ceylon to India when 
be was met by Buddhaghosn who was then pro¬ 
ceeding to Ceylon for the purpose of rendering the 
Sinhalese commentaries into Pali. Knowing the 
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mission of Rnddhaghosa. Buddhadstta was highly 
pleased and spoke t hus, “ When you finish the 
commentaries, plea^se send thorn up to mo that 1 
may summarise vour labours Buddhagliosa con¬ 

sented to comply with Ids request and the Pili 
commentaries were accordingly placed in the hands 
of Buddhadatta who summed up the commentaries 
on the AbhetItanium in the AbhidhammavatOra 
and that on the Vinayo in the Vinaya viniccliay a. 1 
Ho was the author of the Ruparupavibliaga and 
of the commentary on the Buddhavanisa. The 
Ahliidhaminavatara is written partly in proso and 
partly in verse. It discusses the following points :— 
cit-ta, ntbb&na, cei-asika (that which relates to 
the mind), arommann (object ideation), vip&ka 
eitta (consequence of mindfulness), rupa (form), 
panhatti (designation), etc. 

The Ruparupavibh&ga deals with rupa, arupn, 
eitta, cetasika, etc. ft is written in prose. Rev. 
A. P. Buddhadatta lms edited Buddhadattas 
Manuals or summaries of Abludhnmma (Abhi- 
dhammiivatara mid Rrip&rupavibliAga) lor the Hist 
time for the P.T.S.. London. 

The Vinaya vinicehayiir and Uttamvinicelmya 
containing the summaries of the 
v inuy nvin iri' tiny a Vinaya Pitaka lift, ve l>eeji edited by 
Sj^. Tdufl ' the Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta of 
Ceylon, and published by the PAli 
Test Society of London. These two treatises on 
the Vinaya seem to have been com posed, after the 
SamantapiLsadika, in an abridged form, in verses. 
The Vinayavrnicehaya contains thirty-one chapters 
whereas the Uttaravinicohayu contains twenty- 
three chapters. The author of these treatises was 
u distinguished them named Buddhadatta who was 
a native of Umgapur (or modem Uraiyur} on the 
hanks of the Ktlveri in the Chola Kingdom of South 
India. The Vinaya ymicchaya was composed while 
he was residing in a monastery built by Ptndidas'i 


1 Fidr RuddliadrittaV ILaJiiuik B p> xj* + 
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in the neighbourhood of Bhiitnitmhgnla, a pros¬ 
perous town on the banks of the Kavert, during the 
reign of King Acyutav!krarua of the Kalambn clan. 
According to the editor of these treatises Buddha* 
datta and Buddlinghosa. were contemporaries; but 
the former was senior to the latter* Buddhadatta 
tame to Ceylon earlier, studied the Sinhalese com¬ 
mentaries and summarised them in Pali. 

There are two Pali commentaries of these two 
t mi t isos. The oominen tary ©n the Yinayavfnicoliaya 
Ls known as the VwiayasjLrafcthadlp&nS and that on 
the Uttaravmacehnya as the, UttamlTnatthapakasinl 
supposed to have been written by Vacissara Maha- 
sftmi. There is aLso a Sinhalese commentary on 
the Vinayaviiiicchaya written by King P;wakrauiii- 
vahu II but this work is now extinct. 

The Vinayavinjcchaya opens with the Purftjika- 
katha in verses and is followed bv the Saiigha- 
disesakatha, Anivotakaihft, Nis^aggiya-Pncittiyu* 
katlia, P itidesaniyakatba, and the Sekhivakethfi* 
Thus the BIiLkkhu vi bl langa, is closed. Then this 
treatise deals with the Bidkklium vibhanga under 
the following beads r Parijikakathi, Sanghildiseaa* 
katlia* Nlssaggiya-Pacittiyakatha and Pntidesaniya- 
kathfi. Then ' khandhakakath A, kanimakatha, 
pakjrmakatha, and kammatthiiaakatha are narrated 
in verses. The treatise consists of 3,183 verses 
which are written in simple language and marked 
by good diction. 

Tire Uttara vinicehayak&th& consists of 969 
verses. Under the Mahavibhuhgn it treats of the 
Pariljikakatba, Patidesamyakatba and Sekhiyakatha. 
Under the Ehikldiunf vibhanga it deals with Par&jiko* 
kathfi, Sahghadisesakafcha, Ni-ssaggiyakathfi, 
Pacittiyakatha, Catuvipattikatha, Adhikaranap- 
paccayakflthu, Khandhaka p ucc b &, Apattisamut* 
thanakatha, Ekuttaranaya, Wedamocakagathft, 
BadharunilsidiLiirftnakathA, Lakkhariakatha, ami 
S&bbasank alananaya. 

The Madhuratt1 1 avilasiiu is a commentary on 
the Buddhavaihm. Tire author was Buddhadatts 
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Thera. .Spence Handy mentions a commentary on 
the Buddhavathna by Buddha ghosa. This is pro* 
babjy the AttlmkatM called the MndhuratthaYilSainf 
whose authorship is aligned hy GrimboLt not to 
Huddhaghosa but to a Buddhist monk living at the 
mouth of the Kavert in South India, 1 There is a 
valuable edition of this commentary by Yogi rn I a 
To nh a nan da Thera revised by Mahigoda Siri 
friniasara Thera, Colombo. 1922. 

B. Works of Buodhaorosa 

The Visuddhimagga 1 was written by Buddha* 
v , .... ghosft at the request of the Thera 

Smigbapuln, it is generally believed, 
in Ceylon in the beginning of the 5th century A.IX, 
when King Mahan Elman was on the throne ut Auura* 
<1 hapura. Buddhnghosa, on reaching t he Maba. vih&ra 
(Aim riUihapu.ru} entered the Mah&padhanu Had, 
according to the account of the Mah&vamsa, the great 
(eylonese Chronicle, and listened to the Sinhalese 
Art halo* (Inland the Thcravada, from the beginning to 
the end, and became thoroughly convinced that- they 
conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines of the 
Lord of Dhamma. Thereupon paying reverential 
respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned; “I 
am desirous of translating the Altfmkutha: give me 
access to elU your hooks”. The Ceylonese priest* 
hood for the puqiose of testing his qualification, 
gave only two g&th&e saying, “ Hence prove thy 
qualification : having satisfied ourselves on this 
point, we will then Jet thee have ail our hooks 
Prom these (taking these gilt has for his text), and 
consulting the Pitukattaya, together with the 
Atthakatfift and condensing them into an abridged 
form, he composed the commentary called the 
“ Vhwddhiiiiuggam 


1 ludiim AtiiiLiiuuy, April. IsiW). VuL XXX, jj, uu. 

5 The a Biilrue^ 1 Pdh wurk, aKplAuifl 

ih,> diEfkrjJE [Iml-siL£*h «f the Vknjdf d!]j iuoiIl^ (Budc% Ftfili hit'’nilmu 
of 13unnu, p. IE t Ln.^ 
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The Mahfis'amsa account of the circumstances 
that led to the composition of the “ Visuddliimagga 
ogre* substantially with what Buddhaghma has 
written about himself in the Nirtfmakatha or story of 
the origin of the works at their respective beginning*. 
Thus in the Nidanakatha to his Visuddliimagga. 
Buddhaghosft at the very beginning quotes the 
following gat,ha of Buddha's own saying : — 

11 Stle patitthaya nara sapahiio, 

Cittarii panfiam ea bhavayara, 

At&pi uipako bhikkhu. 

So imam vijataye jatantl.' 

(After having bean established m precepts, a wise 
iterson should think of samadhi and pa no a, an active 
anti wise bhikkhu disentangles tliis lock.) 

Next lie proceed* to record the circumstances 
under which he wrote his compendium of Buddhism 
(i.e. T the Visuddhiniagga). “The real meaning of 
Stla etc,, is described by moans of this stanza 
uttered hy the great sage. Having acquired or¬ 
dination in the Older of the Jina and the benefit of 
the STla, etc., which is tranquil and which is the 
straight path to purity, the yogis who are desirous 
of obtaining purity, not knowing purity as it, is, 
do not get purity though they exert. 1 shah 
speak of the Visuddhimagga according to the 
instruction of the dwellers of the Mahuvihara, which 
is pleasing to them, and which is the correct in¬ 
terpretation ; Lot all the holy men who are deaiwus 
of obtaining purity listen to what I say, attentively 
(Visuddbimagga, P.T.S,, Vo!. I, p, 2), 

At the end of the work again. Buddhaghosa 
retains to that very giitha which he has adopted 
as his text for writing the VUflddMm agg tt, atli * 
after referring to his promise quoted above, thus 
delivers himself: “ The interpretation of the mean¬ 

ing of the Slla, etc., has been told in the at-tba- 
kiil has on the five nikayas. All of them being taken 
into consideration, the interpretation gradually be¬ 
comes manifest, being free from all faults due to 
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confusion : and it is for tliis. reiiaon that the 
VLsuddhimaggu should be liked by the Yogis who 
an? desirous of obtaining purity and who have 
pure wisdom.” 

Thus, according to Biiddhaghosa, the whole of 
his Vianddhim&gga was written as a commentary 
on that one gatha uttered by the Master. Evidently 
it was this giithii which the writer of the Malui- 
vamBii account had in bis mind when lie wrote that 
the Visuddhinmgga was written as a comment on 
and expansion of the two g&thb which were set by 
the Sinhalese Samghn residing at the Mahavihilra 
to test BiHidhaghosas learning and efficiency. The 
ViHuddhlniagga is in fact an abridged edition of 
the three pitakas, the Viiuwu, the Sntta, and the 
Abhidhammu, whoso mail) arguments and con¬ 
clusions are here condensed into a single treatise. 
In the gathA itself, of which the Vliuddldmagga is a 
commentary, there Is however no mention either 
of the word “ Visuddhi ** or Magga ” ; but there 
ib mention of glia, gamadhi, ami panna. Strict 
observance of the silos leads to the purification or 
visuddhi of the kfiya or body, while the practice of 
S'i mad hi leads to the purity of soul and the thinking 
of panna to perfect Wisdom. A wise man alone 
is capable of disentangling the net of cravings and 
desires and is fit to attain Nirvana. The disentangl¬ 
ing of the lock, ns it is ealled, is the final goal, it is 
called “ visuddhi n 5 and sila, earn ad hi, and pniVmt 
are the wavs or 11 maggu ” to attain to it. As the 
ways or “ magga ” to attain to Purity or u visuddhi ” 
have been explained in the book, it is called 
** Visuddhlmnggft ” or 11 Path of Purity 

Tho vocabulary of the text u astonishingly 
rich as compared with the archaic simplicity of the 
pi takas. The quotations in the Visuddhimaggii 
from the pi takas, the Sinhalese commentaries, the 
porftnas, etc., arc numerous; in oilier words it b 
an abridged compilation of the three pi takas to¬ 
gether with quotations from o^thakathifl. The work 
deals with kusala, akusaht, avyAkatadhammas, 
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aysLtana, dkitu. satipatthftnas, kummas pakati and 
many other topics of Buddhist philosophy, and may 
be said to contain, in fact, the whole of the Buddh^fc 
philosophy in a nutshell. Slla (conduct, precept), 
BomSdbi (concentration) and paftna (wiadmn) aro 
the three e&sentia] matters which are dealt with in 
t ins work. In the chapter on siia are explained 
oetaafislla, oetasika slla and aaihvarasnla. the 
advantage of slla is also mentioned therein. Hiere 
are in it Pstimokkliasamvaraslla and Ixidnyasatn* 
vnrasiia. Pfttimokkha (monastic rule) is sanivara 
(restraint) which purports to speak of restraint in 
form, sound, smell, contact, etc. Lt » interesting 
to read the section dealing with various kinds r*f 
precepts as well as the section on Dhutangas. 

The subject, of concentration is next diaeoaaed— 
its nature, its advantages and disadvantages. 
Meditation comes in next for explanation—the tour 

stages oi meditation : meditation on tire, wmd, w r ater f 
delight, demerits, etc. The section on meditation 
on demerits is important containing the discussion 
of a variety of topics, via.: Buddhiinussuti (re- 
eofleotion of the Buddha). Dhamnsfinuaflati (re¬ 
collection of dhamtna), Sariiglmnussali (recollection 
of samgha), efigfinussati (recollection of self-sacnhce), 
devatanussati (recollection of gods), puntv on 
account of recollection, mnranasati, kayagatasati, 
upasamanussati, uiettabh&vaniL. karunabh&vana, 
upekkhS.bha.vnni, akasSnaucSyatana-kanmiatthana, 
a ki neahft &y atanakammattUanaii), nevasaniiSriii- 

Bafthayataiiaknm matth ana m, and aharepatikula- 
sanfiShhSvaiiS. Ton iddhLs or miraculous powers 
next come in for systematic treatment. There is 
one section on abhiniia (supernatural knowledge) 
in which is discussed the nature and definition ° _ 
wisdom, its characteristics, and the advantage of 
contemplating on it. ROpa, vadnnfi* sah-tia, an ^ 
Hazhkhara come one after the other for elucidation; 
points worth considering in this connection are 
those on ftyatana (abode), indriya (senses), succa 
(truth), dukkha (suffering), paticcasainuppaiin 
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(dependent origination) and n&marupa (name and 
form). 

Maggfiiuagga N ajiadasaanavisuddhi is thin: 
this » the right path and this in not the right path, 
the knowledge which has been well acquired is what 
is called maggamaggunairadaBaanavLiiiddhi. Further 
may bo noted the discussions of the nine important 
forms, viz.; delight, knowledge, faith, thorough 
grasp, happiness, emancipation, knowledge of nil 
the four paths, right realisation of the truth and 
lastly removal of all sins. 

The Visuddhiroagga is really an encyclopedia 
of Buddhism, a good abstract, of Buddhist doctrines 
and metaphysics and a vast treasure house of 
Buddhist lore. It has earned for its author an 
everlasting fame. The Sunxahgalaviiasml records 
the contents of the Visiiddhimagga in a nutshell. 
The contents may be stated as follows:- nature of 
the sllnkathfi, dh&tudhaminn. kammatthanarii to¬ 
gether with all the cariyAvidhajii, jhanJuiii, the 
whole scope of the samap&tti, the whole of abhinM. 
the exposition of the pahna, the khandba, the 
tlhatu, the uyatanani, hulriyilni, cut tilriariyasaccani, 
]>uccayakaril! the pure and comprehensive nsya, 
magga and vipassanjibhavana. 

Buddhaghosa is strong in his attacks on Pakuti- 
vadft, i.e., the Samkhyn and Yoga systems which 
believe in the dual principles of Piirusa and Prakriti. 
He showed an extravagant zeal for differentiating 
the Buddhist conception of avijja from the Prakrit!- 
vfidin’tt conception of Prakritt as the root cause of 
things (Visuddhimagga, VoL IT. p. 52;>). The 
Visuddhimagga points out that the relation between 
ph&sss and its object is the relation between eye 
and form, ear and sound, mind and object of 
thought (p. 463). Vedann is of five kinds, fuikham, 
dukkham, sotmmassnm, domanaasaui and upekkhi 
{Ibid., Vol. II, p. 460). Gafina is only perception of 
external appearance of an object, wliilu vtnhAna 
menus thorough knowledge of the thing {ib\d, % 
YoL II, p, 462). According to the Viauddhimftgga 
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(Chap, XIV) we have 51 Samkharas (confections) 
beginning with phaasa (contact} and ending in 
vic'Ikiccba (doubt), Kiimma, according to Buddha- 
ghosa, means conscioiwneas of good or bud, merit 
and demerit (Viauddhimaggu, VoL U, p. 614), 
Kamma in of four kinds: kamma which produces 
result in this life and in the next, life, kannna 
which produces result from time to time and pust 
kamma (Ibid., p, tiOl). There is no kamma, 
he says, in vipaka and no vipaka in kamma. Each 
of them is void by itself, at the same time there is 
no vipaka without, kamma. A kamma Is thus 
void of its vipaka (consequence) which comes 
through kanunu. Vipaka comes into origin on 
account of katmnu (Ibid,, Vol. II. p. 603). Cons¬ 
ciousness is due to sariikhilra which is produced 
by ignorance (Ibid, p. flOO). Samkhiras owed 
their existence in the past and will owe their existence 
in future to avijja{/flnVf., 522 f.). The Visuddhimagga 
enumerate!} the twelve ayatanas as oakldiu, rfipa, 
sota, sadda, jhiina, gandha, jihvft, rasa, kayu, 
pkottabba, mans, and dharnma (Ibid., Vol. II, 
p, 481), The sense organs are due to kamma and 
it is kamma which differentiates them {Ibid., 
pp. 444-445). In the section on riipukkhandha. 
Euddliagho^a has divided rfipa into two, viz.; 
bhiitarupa and upadariipa. By bhutarupa foui' 
great elements are implied whereas by upadiirwpn 
are implied twenty-four kinds (Ibid., Vol. II, p. 251*: 
Ibid., pp. 443-444). 

The VLsuddhimagga contains a description of 
the evil effects of the violation of silu (Vol. 1,'pp. 6- 
58). Huddhaghosa takes the word 11 Inda " in the 
sense of the Buddha (Visuddhiinagga, p, 491). In 
his Visuddhimagga (Vol. II, Cii. XVI) he mentions 
twenty-two indriyas beginning from eakklmndriyu 
or organ of the eye and ending with aflnatavindriya. 
Upekkha (indifference) according to him is of ten 
kinds beginning from chalahga (six senses) and 
ending with parisuddhi (purification) (Visuddhi- 
magga, Voi T, p, 160). The advantages of practis- 
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ing meditation are the five kinds of happy living 
[Ibid,, VoL I t p, S I foil.). Nirvana includes absence 
of passion, destruction of pride, killing of thirst, 
freedom from attachment and destruction of all 
sensual pleasures. These are the attributes of 
Nirvana (VisuddJiimagga, VoJ. I, p. i2f>3) which 
can be attained, it is suggested, through meditation, 
wisdom, precept, steadfastness, etc. (VoL T, p. 3), 

Buddhfighosu had a fair knowledge of Anatomy 
as is evident from his account of the thirty-two 
parts of the body recorded in his Vkuddhiruagga' 
(VoL I, pp. 249-265). 

Tile SamanatapdsSdikfi* * is a voluminous com- 
_ _._ mentary on the live books of the 

11 Vinaya Pita k a. It was written by 
Buddha ghos a at the request of the Them Buddhosm. 
The principal contents of the book ate as follows :— 

(I) The cause that led to the holding of the Buddhist 
council, (2) Selection of members for the Council, (3) 
The Council cannot be held without Ananda, (■!) 
Place of the Council, (5) What Ananda did with 
Gandhukuti, (6) Eighteen M all 3. vi haras. (7) Building 
of a nice pan dal for the meeting, (8) Recital of the 
first and last words of the Buddha, (9) Classification 
of the Vinaya, Sutta, nnd the Abhidhumma, (10) 
How Vinaya was handed flown to the third Council, 

(II) Life of llnggaH Brahmana, (12) Account of 
Aaoka, (13) Preachers sent by Asoka, (14) Discussions 
on pttiaukha and j lianas, (15) Importance of Vajji- 
bhumi and Vajjiputtaka. (10) Various kinds of 
pregnancy, (17) Account, of Mahuvima at Vesfill, 
(IS) Importance of Bharukaccha as a port. (Ilf) 


1 Thi frt n a book utflilix] r^nmiTuitihiiiHfiiftjfuui which i* a fiKthoSiurn 
on B™don %ha RT-Sk tdition of ilj# Visiirttilji- 

mftppi thm* it -in idfiumpfafn edition of thin work in Bengali hy 
GopoIiLia ( "LjiidJntry tiryl Samniio PhTin^iuhcU. ) 9 . 23 _ 

Rc*d H f. Wmtou'b [Mijjor on QudiihiigbGia 1 ? Viirudttiumacp 
( 9 Lli Iot#rfKVtitaiAl ! 'tmkTM 1 ! of (Hrir'Eif Landuri. 1 H-IKt ,i, 

* Jti--LiS " Vuh EUnmi'ntq in t^hineuo ESuddburn b trn Million 
of Buddhei^ho^v'ft Bjunantop^iidak^, B cnninwntJiTy on tin? VinBVa* 
found in Lta Chintz Trif ►Ltn.kji by J- TilltJikiOTl, B,A. * 'LRJLS.* 
18U7. 
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Account of KutagumsaLa at MaMvana at Vaisail, 
(20) Discussions on kiiuimatthana, sati, sain&dhi, 
putisumbhlda, citta, viMftna, indriya and font 
parti jikadhammas. etc. Unlike other commentaries 
of this nature, iSamantapiksadikiL is free from any 
elaborate tangle of similes and metaphors, and is 
written in an easy language, 1 

Tile facts and contents of historical and geo¬ 
graphical interest in this commentary may in short 
lx; stated as follows ;— 

Once when they were much troubled on account 
of a famine at Veraiija, the hhikkhus wanted to repair 
to another place. The Buddha, therefore, crossed 
the Ganges at Prayag direct from VeranjtL and 
reached Benares (VoL 1, 201), 

King Ajatasiittu ruled Magadlia for 24 yearn 
(VoL T. 72). He bore the cost of repairing at 
Rajngnba 18 Mahavihims which were deserted by 
the bhikkhua after the parimbbaua of the Buddha 
(VoL I, 9}. 

The Blessed One passed away in the eighth 
year of Ajatasattu’s reign {VoL 1, p, 72). 

The missionaries who were sent to various 
places to preach the dhamnia of Asoka were all 
natives of Magadha. 

Udaya R had da was one of the kings of Magadha 
who reigned for 25 years. He was succeeded by 
Musunaga who ruled for 18 years. Kalasoka had 
ten sons who ruled for 23 years. Then came the 
Nandas who ruled over the country for the same 
period- The Xanda dynasty w r as overthrown by 
t ’andgutta who ruled the kingdom for 24 years and 
he was succeeded by Bindusare who sat on the 
Magadhau throne for IS years. He was succeeded 
by Asaka wdio ab-o followed Ids father for some time 


1 FortiariH of ibtH mtrk lmw bum eUii«l by Drs.TaknJiLi:-{U and 
it* Ibc P.T.S.. London, Siarnt^e. 9tnljalfe§e, and Burim-n- 
cdiLiuna nn< available ttsjlwt i tf.'ly ill Muiro, Ceylon, and Hurfua. A 
portion of itan Pali Sunrantnf liisilf liltik hils nmdiTHl into Cliiucse by 
Humglwbhadra in the fitb century A.B. (3w Nariman's Lit«ar>‘ 
History of Sanskrit Buddiikm, p. 2»1U.) 
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in making donations to non-Buddhist ascetics and 
institutions. But lieing displeased witli them he 
stopped further charities to them, and gave charities 
to the Buddhist bhikklms alone (Vol. 1, 44). 
Asoka’s income from the four gates of the city of 
Pa tali put t.a was 4,00,000 If alia panes daily. In the 
sablm (council) lie used to get 1,00,000 knh&paniiB 
daily (Vol. I, 52). Rajagaliu was a good place 
having accommodation for a large number of 
bhikklma (Vol. I, 8). Asokn is said to have enjoyed 
undivided sovereignty over all Jumbudipa after 
slaying all his brothers except Titssu. He reigned 
without coronation for four years (VoL I, 41}. 

Two other kings of Mngadlm arc mentioned in 
theSumantapasiidiku,Annniddba,and Munda (Vol. I, 
72-73). Anuruddha succeeded his father Udayi 
Bln m Ida and reigned for 18 yearn. Then came 
Naga Dflsaka who reigned for 24 years. Niga 
Dfisuka wits banished by the citizens who anointed 
the minister named Susiinitga us King (VoL I, 72-73). 

Bimbbum is stated to have hundred sons (p. 41), 
and Asoka is said to have built 84,000 viharas in 
the whole of .tanibudlpa (p. 115). Reference is 
made to Patuliputta (p. 35) where the King Dbnm- 
in&soka would appear atul rule the whole of 
Jambudfps. 

There were eighteen Mahuviliaras at P^ajagaiiu 
(p. ft). On one occasion Mahakassapa asked 
Aimnda about dhanuna (p, 15), 

This commentary roconls the first and the 
last words of the Master (p. 17). 

The different classifications of the Vinaya. 
Butta, and Abitidhamma Pitakns (p. 18) are detailed 
in this commentary. It contains also an interesting 
account of how Vinaya was Jnmiied down till the 
third council (j>. 32). 

Then we have accounts of the Thera Moggali- 
putta Ti.'i.sa (p. 37). who once went to a mountain 
named Ahogaguft. In order to refute the doctrines 
of otli cm, the them composed the Kath&vatthuppa* 
koruna (p. 81). The commentary then gives an 

5 
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account of the missionaries sent to different countries 
by MoggaliputUtiflsfttthera (63-84). 

" The SamaatepSsfldikA refers to RualnarS* a 
town of the Mallas, where between tbo two S&Ui 
uetsi, on the full moon day of the month of \ esakhn, 
the Blessed One passed away (p, 4). 

There are references to Campa and Gaggara 
(n. 121). and to many other places, e.g. ¥ 'eranja 
(once visited by famine), SavatthT, T*mbapan^ 
Suvannabhuini. Uttarapnthaku visited by traders 
in horses (p. ITS) | Ctlara-kurti. Ivapilavatthu in¬ 
habited by many good families (p. 241), Bhaddiva, 
a city (p. 280), etc. Further, we are referred to the 
river Ganges, Baranasi (which was once reached by 
the Buddha after crossing the Ganges), boreyya, 
VesfiJi, and Mahavana (p. 201), Mention is made 
of a village of the Vajjia (p. 207). We are told of 
the kings of the Iicchavigana (p. 212). There is a 
reference to Uppalavanna, a beautiful daughter of 
a banker of Kavatthi (p. 272). The commentary 
spea.k =5 of the Gijihakuts mount sun at itajaga d 
where once the Blessed One dwelt (p. 285) and where 
J}abbn, a Mnllian, was once seen with a bbikkhu 
named Mettiyn (p. 598), of laigili. a mountain, and 
Kasi-Kusala countries (p. 286). Bfanbisara is 

mentioned here as the Lord of the Magadlms who 
had an army of troops (p. 297). 

There was a golden eetiya (dagoba) built by 
Prince Utiara (Bamaatapflflftd ik ft, VoL 111. p* 

A banker named Ghoeita built a monastery which 
was named after him (Ibid., p. 1*74). Vajuvana was 
a garden surrounded by lapis lazuli and it was 
beautiful and of blue colour having a vault with a 
wall 18 cubits in circumference (Ibid,. p. o^}. 
During the reign of King Bh&tiya there arose a 
dispute regarding the doctrine between the theras 
of Mn.ha\ih&ra and Abkuyagiri (Ibid., 582). Kit a.gin 
is described as a junapada (Ibid.. 613). Sa vat till 
described as a city containing 57 hundred thousand 
families and Rajagaha is mentioned ns a city in¬ 
habited by 18 botis of human beings (Ibid,, p. bi4). 
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There is a reference to tlie Gotamaka Getiva in 
Vesali visited by the Buddha {Pbid, t p. 036). 
There is a reference to the Mahft-a-tth&kathfi, and 
Korundatthakatha (p. 2fK>). 

The Karikhs, vita rani is a masterly commentary 
on the P&timokkka, a book of the 
KunUiHvieuftv]. Vinaya Pitaka 1 ; and was written by 

Buddhaghoea in bis own initiative some time between 
41(1 and 432 A-D. A manuscript of an ancient 
Sinhalese glossary on this work U preserved in the 
Government Oriental Library* * Colombo* Flic work 
is remarkable for the restraint and mature judgment 
that characterise Boddliaghosa’s style. While com¬ 
menting on the precepts of the P&timokkha, ho 
bus incident all v brought in much new information 
throwing light' on the later development of the 
monastic life of the Buddhists* 

The Sumangulavilasinl* is a famous com- 
„ . - __ menfc&ry on the Dlgha Nikaya, 

omrne11 written by the celebrated Buddhist 

e.xegete Buddhaghosa at the request 
of the Satighathera Dathtt. It is 
rich in historical information and 
folklore, and abounds in narratives which throw 
a flood of light on the social, political, philosophical, 
and religious history of India at the time of the 
Buddha. A vivid picture of sports and pastimes 
as well as valuable geographical and other data of 
ancient days are carefully provided in it. 1 The 
book gives us a glimpse of the erudite learning of 
B'lddhnghosu who flourished in the oth century 
A.D. Its language is a bit less confused than that 
of his other commentaries. 

In the introductory verses of his Sumangaia- 
vilasiitf, Boddhaghoea makes the following reference 


ih& Sutt* Pit 4 k»— 
ll) 3 ti in ft figflb 
vEIAud^ the cuin- 
mrbtlfy all the 
D-iphw Nik*yfc 


i Wu Imy* Sihhfllew* ami SucmcwA- wditionn <?f thii wu rk. 

* RmmI '* « *cllolinnj on the 

SuJUII-Ek([n]tiVi Ijltfinl. 

5 Tilt- wurk bw bcrei ^rini«J mad piibl^lUftE in Purmo, 

two of tin? *Hrtnun4 in two jwirt# have published in Ceyfcn 

unci fbm- ^ an frinhdefK? edition m three yi\ri -. 
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to the history of the composition of his commentaries. 
Thus he observes:—“ Through the influence of 
serene mind mid merit which are due to tire salutation 
of the Three Refuges and which put an end to 
obstacles, in order to explain the meaning of the 
Dlgha Nikaya containing long auttas, which is a 
good &gnma, described by the Buddhas and minor 
Buddhas, which brings faith, the Attliakathas have 
lieen sung and afterwards resung from the beginning 
by live hundred tin-raa, and arc brought to the 
Island of Lanka by the wise Mali in da and put in 
the language of the island of Lanka for the welfare 
of its inhabitants. Discarding the Sinhalese language 
and rendering the Att linkathas into a good language 
which is like Tantj arid which is fret* from faults 
and not rejecting the explanations of the there* 
who are the dwellers of the Mah&vih&ra, who are 
the lamps of the group of the ms and who nr© good 
interpreiGtu, I shall explain the meanings, avoiding 
repetitions, for the fie light of the good men and for 
the Jong existence of I)hamma.” 

Here also Buddhaghosa refeis to his Visuddhi- 
nmgga (S.V., pi. 1, p. 2) thus :—“ f shall not again 
discuss what has been well told in the Visiiddliimjigga, 
Standing in the midst of the four agumas. the 
\ r isuddliimagga will explain the meaning which 
lias been told there, this heinc done, you will under¬ 
stand the meaning of the Digit a Nikuyn taking it 
along wit li this Alt.baka 1 ha 11 (i.e., SumungalavilusLui). 

There are according to Buddhaghosa four kinds 
of sultan :—(i) Attajjliasayo, i.e., suit a delivered 
by the Buddha of his own accord ■ (2) PnrajjhiLsayu. 
i,e., sutta delivered to suit the intention of others ; 
(3) Puoduivii.siko, i.e., suttu delivered in answer to 
the <tiie.st.ion of the Supremely Enlightened One; 
( 0 AithupjHitiko, i.e., sui t a delivered in course of 
delivering other auttas. 

The examples of each class are given below;— 
0) e.g.t Mahuantipattha.ua, Akankbeyya Sid t am, 
Vatthasuttaib, etc., (2) e.g., Ciilnruhulavadu, MahSra* 
ludavada, Dlinmmacukkapavuitana, etc., (3) e.g.. 
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M&rjuuimyutta, lievatasaibyutta, Sal;kapanbaaut- 
tam, S5maMaph&Usuttam , etc., (4) e.g. f Dham* 
madayudn, CuLtasThanfida, A ggikk 1 1 andu pama, 
Brahma j&Lasutta {SumaAgalavilAsinT, pp. 60-51}. 

The Sumangnlavilfifrinl furnishes u a with some 
information regarding a bhikkhu's daily life. In 
the day time a bhikkhn should free Ids mind from 
all obstacles by walking up and down and Hitting. 
In the first watch of the night he should lie down 
and in the last- watch lie should walk up and down 
and sit. Early in the morning he should go and 
cleanse the space surrounding the cclivti and the 
Bodhi-tree. He should give water to the root of 
the Bo-tree, and keep water for drinking anil wash¬ 
ing, He should then perform all his duties towards 
his teacher. After finishing ablution, he should 
enter his own dwelling place, take his real on the 
ground and think of kanmratth&nu, At the time 
of going for aims, he should sit up from meditation, 
and after taking Ills alms-bowl and garment he 
should first of all go to the Bodhi-tree and after 
saluting it he should go to I lie Cetiya, After he 
has saluted the Cetiya, he should enter the village 
for alms and after having finished begging for alms, 
he should give religions instruction to many persons 
so desirous of hearing it. Then he should return to 
the vihara (S.V., pt, I, pp. 186*187), 

The Su m a again, vdfiaini gives the following 
reasons for calling Buddha the Tntliagata 1 :— 

1. He has come in the same way. 

2. He has gone in the same way. 

3. He is endowed with the sign of Tathft 

(truth). 

4. He is supremely enlightened in Tathiv* 

dlmuunti (truth). 

5. He has seen Tatlm (truth), 

6. He preaches Tat ha (truth). 


1 Band I WO ihlfl^tilig pfljwti un tb^ TmI^Ib, un& by 
IL OmimcTt, J.R A.S., 169ft, pp an foil ; wno rftvr by Dr. WnJfcWr 
in the Journal of tbe Tjudba Uni vanit y* L§3C. 
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7, He does Tatk& (truthfully). 

8. He overcomes all. 

These reasons are explained in detail na 
follows 

1. As previous Buddhas* e a g.* Vipaawn* Siklii. 
Vessabhu. Kakus&ndha, Konfigamanii, Kassapji. 
came, as the previous Buddhas obtained Bnddhn- 
liood by fulfilling ten Pteainitfts (perfections), 1 by 
sacrificing body, eyes, wealth, kingdom. Ron. and 
wife, by practising the following kinds of earn as: 
Lokatthacariya, i.c., exertion for knowledge; 
Buddliat thacariya, exertion for Buddbahood. and 
by practising four sammappadbanas (four kinds of 
right exertion), four iddliipadas (four miraclt^h 
five indrivfls (five senses), five bakis (five jjotentia- 
iities), seven bojjliangos (seven supreme knowledges), 
and the Noble Eightfold Path (nriya atthaiigika 
maggo). 

2. The Buddha Gautama walked seven step? 
towards the north just after hie birth as Vipasfij, 
Kassapa, and other Buddhas did. He looked all 
round by sitting under a white umbrella anti mode 
the following declaration: — 

14 1 am the first in the world, T am the chief 
in the world, I am the most prominent in the 
world. This is my last birtli, them is no future 
birth to me. 1 ' 

The Buddha Gautama destroyed desire for 
sensual pleasures by renunciation, destroyed hatred 
by non-hatred, torpor by steadfastness, doubt by the 
analysis of Dkatnma, ignorance by knowledge, 
etc., like the former Buddhas, e.g,, Vipassi, Kassapa, 
and others. 

3. The Buddlia fully realised the true charac¬ 
teristics “ Tathalakkhanam ” of four elements, skv. 


1 Th& ton perfwtlama ure the following:—■ 

diina (charity), nk (pnqifpt*), nekklinmiua (rensmciiiUorO™ 

adL^uVcui jdtytcrrrLLMtioa). njiut-ti (truth}, im'-tt* (corapfl-^n'n h 

u p kkhft (LndiSerPDCe), kkuiti (furbounmet?^ vinjv («tier^')r fla 
pkiifil (wbdam]. 
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consciousness, forms, sensation, perception, con¬ 
fections, discursive thought, decisive thought, joy, 

happiness, and emancipation. truths 

4 The Buddha realised four sublime truths 

known as tath&dhamma, suffering. origin of 
cessation of suffering, and the path leiuling to the 
cessation of suffering. He also realised dependent 

- i^X ,, S!SErS?tft- *«• »■“' Z 

dude four elements which are produced by the 
combination of four elements m the hmnao *otU1 
as well as in the world of gods. He heard, kiiew, 
touched, tasted, and thought of all that were m 
existence in the human world as well as m the 

world id g(Kls. ^ time of liia enlightenment by 

conquering Mara till tlve time of his jmniublmna, 
what be preached, was complete and perfect in 
meaning and csposition and to the point. “J 
leading to the destruction of passion, hatred and 

delusion, and was true, . ... . . 

7 His botlilv action was m agreement with his 
action and speech and vice versa . He did wliat he 

Mmd “ d ^ e 0 ^^jj e ever ything commencing from 
the highest Brahmoioka to the Avici hell and endless 
lokadMtus (worldly elements) all around by sda 
(precepts), samSdhi (concentration), pauna (wisdom^ 
and vimutti (emancipation). There was no «mml 
to him and he was the unsurpassed king of kings, 
gewi of gods, chief of all Sakkns. and chief of all 

Brahmfis (S.V., pfc. I. pp. ._ 

The Buddha had to perform fivefold duties . 

(1) Unties before meal, (2) Duties after uienl T t 
Duties in the firet watch. (4} middle watch, and tl 

(5) Inst watch of night. , ,, . . 

1. Dut ies before meal included the follow mg - 
Ablution earlv in the morning, and Bitting -done till 
the time of begging ; at the time of begging ™ 
he used to robe himself; tieing hm waist with belt 
and taking his ahns-bowl he need to go for alma 
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sometimes alone, sometimes surrounded by the 
bhikkhusaugha in villages or towns, sometimes m 
natural posture, and sometimes by showing miracles* 
e.g,, wind cleaning the street wkieh he was to 

traverse. „ .. . ,, 

After collecting alms and partaking oi them 
he used to preach to the dayakas (alma-givers) 
according to their intelligence. _ 

After hearing religious instruction, some ot 
the dayakos used to take refuge in tlie three gems, 
some used to establish themselves in the five pre¬ 
cepts, some used to attain fruition of the first, 
second, and third stages of sanctification and some 
after renouncing the world used to attain Arabatship. 
After preaching the dhamuia he used to return 
wuitiiiy fof the afrival of the b Mtkh os from hoggins} 
tour. After they had all returned he used to enter 
Gandhakuti {perfumed chamber). 

2. Duties after meal:—His attendant used to 
prepan* seat for liim in the Gandhakuti and he 
after fritting on it* vised to wa^h Ills feet* Standing 
on the step of the staircase of a Gandhakuti, he 
used to instruct the bhikklius to perform tneir 
duties diligently. He spoke thus, “ The appearance 
of the Buddha is rare, it is difficult to be born as 
human being, good opportunity is also difficult to 
be obtained, ordination as bhikkhus is also difficult 
to be bad, and the hearing of the Soddhaiuma (true 
law) is also difficult to be obtained ”, Some of the 
b bikkhus used to seek his instruct ions In ka mniat- 
tlianas (objects of meditation). The Blessed One 
used to give iruatructiouE in the Kanitnatthnnas 
suitable to their nature. The bbikkhus used to 
return to their dwelling-place or to the forest after 
saluting the Buddha. Some used to return to the 
Cat am maharu j ika Heaven or to the Pa rani mini- 
tavasavatti Heaven. 1 After giving instructions, the 
Blessed One used to enter the Gandhakuti and lie 


I See mj- book. -*HmveD a»d Hell in Buddhfcd V*r*fxxtiv*''. 
p[h 7* IS, ttc. 
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down on the right aide. He used to see the wor d 
with his eye of wisdom after refreshing himself. 
He then used to give instructions to the people who 
assembled in the preaching hall with scented Ho were, 
etc., and then the people after listening to the 
roligioim instructions^ used to return nft<?r saluting 

the Buddha. . . . „ , j . , 

It [n the first watch of the Right it he desired 
to bathe himself, he used to get up from his sent 
and enter the bath-room and bathed himself with 
water supplied by the attendant who made ready 
the seat for hitn in the Garidhnkuti. The Blessed 
One used to put on red coloured undergarment 
ticing his waist with belt. Then he used to put' on 
the upjK?r garment keeping one shoulder open* 
and then he used to sit on his seat alone in a mood 
of meditation. Tim bhikklms used to come from 
all aides to worship him. Some bhikkhus used to 
ask him questions, some used to ask his instructions 
on kaimnattimmi* and some vised to request hun to 
in ye rt'lifriou^ i list met ions. Hie Rudd lift used to 
latirfy tiie bhikkhus by fulfilling their desires. 
Thus he used to spend the first watch of the night. 

Duties in the middle watch; After the 
bhikkhuu had left him, the devatas need to^come 
from 10,000 tokadh&tus (world cycles), and the 
Blessed One used to spend the middle watch in 
answering the questions of the devas, 

5. Duties in the last watch of the inght 
The last watch of the night was divided^ into three 
parts. He used to spend the first' part by walking 
up and down, the second pari, by lying down on the 
right hand aide in this Gautlbaku|i T And tile 
part by seeing with his eyes the person who acquired 
competency in knowing dhamrna on account of "be 
acquisition of merit by serving the previous Build has 

(S.V., pt, I, pp. 45-48). . ,, . 

The Buddha performed double miracles at 
the gate of the city of Sfivatthl in the seventh 


i The x.-' uliL'd Yunokn 
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year after his enlightenment at the foot of Gandanre 
bnka tree, e.g., tiro was burning on the upper part 
of the body and water flowing down from the 
lower part, fire coming out of one of the pores ot 
the skin of the body and water of six colours coming 
out of another pore of the akin of the body, sir 
kind of ravs coming out of the body of the Buddha 
and illuminating all the ten thousand Ukkavuks 

l W ° r Bii3cUmghi»a describes the Buddha's fulfilment 
of ten perfections (paramitM during four asaukha 
kalpas and 1,00,000 kalpas. He renounced the 
world at the age of twenty-nine, took ordination 
on the bank of the Anorns river. For sir years he 
exerted simultaneously. On the \aisakha full- 
moon day he took honeyed rice-gruel offered by 
Sujatti at Uruvela and in the evening he entered the 
Bodhi terrace by the south gate and thrkse went 
round the Asvittiia tree. Going to the north- 
east Hide of the tree he spread a seal of grass and 
seated on it crosslegged facing the east and keeping 
the Bo-tree at the bock, he first of all meditated 
upon mctt& (friendliness, love). 

At dusk he defeated Mara and in the first 
watch of the night he acquired the knowledge of 
previous birth, hi the middle watch he acquired 
celestial insight and in early morning be acquired 
the knowledge of dependent origination and attained 
the fourth stage of meditation on inhalation and 
exhalation. Depending on the fourth stage <n 
meditation, he increased insight and successively 
acquired all the qualities of the Budiiba (S.\pt- 

pp. 57-58). , J r ■ 

Tile Buddha used to take two kinds of journey 
tarita (quick) and u tarita (alow). In order to 
convert a fit person who was at a distance, ne 
usetl to travel long distance within a short time as 
we find in the case of the Buddha going to receive 
Mahakossapa who was at a distance of thne« 
gAYUtas in a moment* The Buddha also too' 
tarita journey for Alavak/i, Anguliniala. Pukkusadi, 
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Mahikappina, Dlmniya. and Ttssaaiim&nera, a pupd 
of Saripntta. 

The Buddha daily used to take a short journey 
in order to do good to the tropic by preaching to 
them and accepting their offerings, etc. Tin* waa 
known as atarita journey. The atarita journey was 
divided into three mandalus, e,g., malnunandaln, 
m a i j hi mam a n da La, and ante man da la. I he inaha- 
mandala was extended over an areu of POO yopinas, 
Ma j'jlfeimania nda I a MG yojauns. and antomandnla 
300 yojanaa. He had to start on the toy following 
the MnhApavamna {Le-, ia&t day of tho lent) . 
if he had to undertake the nuhlraanclnla journey 
he had to start at the beginning of Agrahayapa and 
in case of an tom and a la journey, he could start 
at anv time suitable to him (&.Y.. pt. I, pp- 2,J 

Among the Buddhas contemporaries were 
Jivnkn Komambhocea, Tissasamanera, Pokkimrasal i, 
and Amimttlia. It will not perhaps be out of place 
to record here a few interesting facts about them 
Jivaka Kornambhandu was reared up by 
Abhavnkumiira, olio of the sons of Bimbisara, ho 
iso was called Komara-hhanda. Oiuie BujibisAro 
and Abhavakumira saw from the roof of the palace, 
Jivaka lying down on the floor at the gate of the 
palace surrounded hy vultures, crows, etc. the 
bin* asked. “ What is that f ” He was told that 
it was a bubv. The king asked if it were alive. 
The reply was in the affirmative. Hence he was 
called Jivaka (S.V., pt. f, p. 133), 

Once Jivaka caused the Buddha to take ^ome 
purgative. When the Buddha l>ecame all right vn 
health, Jivaka offered the Buddha a pair of valuable 
clothes. The Buddlia accepted his offering and 
gave him suitable instructions with the result that 
he was established in the fruition of the first stage 
of sanctification. He offered fits mango-garden to 
the Buddha for his residence with his pupils, ns 
Jivaka thought that it would bo difficult for him to 
go t-o the Wfevanu where the Buddha used to 
live for attending on liiin and which was far from 
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liia house. In the mango-garden, Jlvaka prepared 
rooms for spending day and night for the Buddha 
and his bhikkhiu?. Wells, etc., were sunk for them. 
The garden was surrounded by a wall and a 
Oondliakilti (perfumed house) was built for the 
Buddha in the Mango-garden (S.V., pt. I, p. 1*13). 

Tissasamanera i- Once Sariputta wanted to go 
to his pupil- The Buddha expressed Ids willingness 
to go with him and ordered An&iidn to inform 20,(WO 
bbikkhiiB who were possessed of supernatural powers 
that the Blessed One would go to see Tissa. . 1 he 
Buddha with Sariputta, Ananda, anti 20,000 
khinasava-bhikkhuri (the monks who were free from 
sins) traversed the path of 2,000 yojanas through 
^ky and got down at the gate of the village vvhere 
Tbina wiiR end they robed themselves. The 
villagers reoeived them all and offered them rice 
grueL After the Buddha had finished lm meal f 
Tisaa return eel from dmad^gging and offered food 
to the Buddha, which he (Ti^sa) had received on his 
begging tour. The Buddha visited Tisa&V dwelling 
place* 

PokkluixasiLdi: — His body was like the white 
lotus or like the stiver gate of Devanagara. His 
head was very beautiful and popular- At the iiiae 
of Kus&apa Buddha, he was welbvers^d in the three 
Vedas and in consequence of his offering charity 
to the Buddha* he was reborn in the Devaloba, 
As he did not like to enter the womb of a human 
being, he was reborn in a lotus in a big lake near 
the Hlmavanta, An ascetic who live*] near the 
Jake roared him up. He made the child leam the 
three Vedas and t he child became very much learned* 
and was regarded as the foremost brahmin in the 
JambudipuL He showed his skill in arts to the king 
of Kosala. The king being pleased with him gave 
him the city of Ukkattha as Brahinottura property 
(i + e <f the property offered to the brahmin) 
pt, I, pp, 244-245). a , 4 

Ambatt.ha t — He was the chief disciple ot 
PokkharaaSdi or Pokkhamsfiti* He was sent to the 
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Buddha to see whether I lie Buddha deserved the 
praises offered to him. He attempted m various 
wavs to defeat the Buddha but in vain. He also 
expressed his opinion that no samapadhaomia could 
be practised by living in such a vihftra. Ho came 
back to his teacher after being defeated (o.Y., 

pt. I, p- 253). ... 

The Sum angola viln# ini supplies us with some 
new interesting geographical informations, some of 
them lieing more or Jess fanciful in their origin. 

Ahgn :—On account of the beauty of their body, 
eome princes were known as Angus. The place wn* 
named Align because those princes used to dwell 

there (S.V., pt. I, p. 2<9). 

Not far from the city of Align, then* was the 
tank of Gaggara, ao called because it was dug by a 
queen tunned Gaggnra. On its bank all round, 
there was a great forest of Cam palm trees decorated 
u-ith flowers of five colours, blue, etc. Tills account 
of Cftinpa baa, however, liardly any geographical 
value Buddhngbosa also gives U3 Ilia own in¬ 
terpretation of the term Ahga. According to him, 
it is ao called because of the beauty of the princes 
of the country. The explanation seems to he 

rathet fanciful (8.V., pt. I, p, 2f9). 

Daksinapathfl, or the Deccan:—Buddhaghoea 
defines liakkhinapatba or the Deccan us the tract 
of land lying to the south of the Ganges (S.V., 
pt I p. Utk»). Many usee tics used to live t here 
nnd one 'of the forefathers of Anibattba went there 
and learnt ambatUiiudjim a science tlirough t he 
influence of wlucli the weapon once raised could lie 
brought down. He came to Okkaka and showed 
hi« (drill and secured a post under him (8.V., [it. I, 

GlnHitarhma :—In the past, there was a kingdom 
named Addila. In this kingdom a poor man named 
Kotuhajaka while going to another place at the time 
of famine, being unable to enrry bus son* throw hhu 
on the way. The mother out of affection weld 
back and brought the child and returned to the 
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village of gopalas (cowherds) who gave them milk* 
rice to eat. Kotuhajaka could not digest the milk 
ami died at night of cholera and was reborn in the 
womb of a bitch. The young dog was the favourite 
of the head of the cowherds, who used to worship 
a paraekabuddhft. The cowherd need to give a 
handful of cooked rice to the young dog which 
followed the gopalas to the hermitage of the pacccka- 
buddha. The voung dog used to inform the paecefcft- 
buddha by barking that rice was ready and need 
to drive away wild beasts on the way by barking. 
As the young dog served the pacceknbuddba, be 
was reborn after death it) heaven and was named 
Ghosadevaputta who, fallen from heaven, was 
reborn in a family at Kosamtu. The banker of 
Kosambf being childless brought him up and when 
a. legitimate child was bom to the banker, he 
attempted to kill Gho=a seven times but on account 
of the accumulation of merit (.illosaka could not 
be killed, lie was saved by the instrumentality 
of a banker’s daughter whom be eventually married. 
After the death of the banker who attempted to 
kill him, he succeeded him and was known as 
Ghoaakasetthi. At Kosambi there were two other 
bankers named Kukkuta and Pavariya. At this 
time live hundred ascetics came to KosambI and 
the three bankers, Ghosuka. Kukkupt, and Pavariya 
built hermitages in their respective gardens for 
the ascetics and supported them. Once the ascetics 
while coming from the Himalayan region through 
a forest became very much hungry and thirsty, and 
sat under a big banian tree thinking that there 
must have been a powerful devatfi residing in the 
tree who woidd surely help them. The presiding 
deity of the tree helped the ascetics with water to 
quench their thirst, The deity when asked as to 
bow he (deity) acquired such splendour, replied 
that he was a servant in the house of a banker 
Auathapindika who supported the Buddha at 
Jetavana. On a sabbath day the servant went 
out to walk in the morning "and returned in the 
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evening. Be enquired of the other servants of 
the house and learning that they bad accepted 
uiMiRHf ha, he went to AnUthapindikn md took 
precepts. But he could not observe the precept* 
fully and in consequence of the ment accumulated 
due to the observance of half the nposat ha at 
nieht. he became the deity of tins tree endowed 
with great splendour. They went to kosnmbi and 
informed the aetthis of this matter. The ascetics a cnt 
to the Buddha and acquired ordination and Atehat' 
Bhin The setthis afterwards went to the Buddha am 
invdted the Buddha to KosumbL After ret ummg to 
Ko^ani bl, they built three hermitages add one of them 
was known as Ghositurania (S.V., pt- I, pp- 31 „ , r ‘ 
KosalaThe Poranas Hay that pnnee Malui- 
panada did not laugh even after seeing or hearing 
objects that are likely to rouse laughter. She 
father of the prince promised that he would decorate 
with various kinds of ornaments the person who 
would be able to make his son laugh. Many, 
including even the cultivators, gave up their ploughs 
and came to make the son laugh. They ined 
in YBLiiouH ways but ill vain* At lust, ba r "a K 
chief of the gods sent a theatrical party to show 
him a celestial drama to make the prince laugh. 
The prince laughed and men returned to tlieir 
respective abodes. While they were returning home 
they were naked on the way, “ Kncci bho kusalam, 
km : ci bho kuaalatii ” (are you all right 1}. from 
tKw word knsalaih, tlie country came to I-m known 

as Koaala (S.V., pt. I t P- 239). 

Rajagaha s — A name of the town w which 
Mandhata and Mahagovinda took their abode. At 
the time of the Buddha it was a town, at other 
times it was empty {S.V., pt. I, p. 132). 

The Sum&ii gnlavilHsini serves as a glossary ol 
important terms, a few of which may be enumerated 

1 * ^ Adinnadana :—It strictly means accepting that 
which is not given. It also means stealing the pro¬ 
perty of others, the thing which can be used by 
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others according to their wish and by using which, 
they arc not liable to lie punished, if that thing 
be taken with the intention of stealing it, then he is 
guilty of theft; if the thing stolen be of greater 
value, then the offence will be greater and if it is 
of less value the offence will be less. If the 
thing stolon belongs to a person of greater quality, 
the offence will be greater and if it belong to a 
person of less quality, the offence will be ies,". 

One is guilty of theft if the following conditions 
are there 

(1) the thing stolen must belong to others; 

(2) the thief must be conscious at the time of 

stealing, that the tiling which he is 
stealing belongs to others ; 

(3) he must iiuve the intention to steal; 

(4) he must make effort, to st eal and that effort 

must bring about, the theft of the thing 
belonging to others {S,V„ Vol. f, p. 71), 

Musiviidn :—-It means application of word or 
bodily deed to bring about dissension. Conscious- 
nggg due to the application of word or bodily deed 
with the intention of bringing about dissension is 
called a peaking falsehood, 

Musa in another sense means :— 

(1) the thing not happened before, 

(2) untrue thing. 

Vfida means making known tiling which is 
untrue to be true and a thing wahappened before 
to have happened. 

MusivAda is nothing but consciousness of the 
person who is willing to make known a tiling which 
is untrue to In- true and an unhappenud thing to 
have happened. 

Buddbaghosa cites some examples in this 
connection : 

If a witness gives false evidence, he becomes 
liable to greater fault ; if a bhikkhu makes exaggera¬ 
tion humorously he will be liable to less fault; 
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And if a bhikktm says that he baa seen a tiling not 
aeati by him, that he has heard of a thing unheard 
hv him, he will surely be liable to greater faint. 

One is guilty of falsehood if the following 
conditions arc there :— 

1. Hi* subject or object must be false, 

2, He must have the intention of creating 

disunion or dissension. 

3 He must make the effort created by that 


intention. 

4 His act of creating disunion m ust be known 
to the parties concerned. Ho must 
commit the offence himself. Buddha- 
ghosn is of opinion that if a jierson 
instigates others to commit falsehood* 
and instigates others to do the offence 
by letters or by writing on walls, etc,, 
and if he himself commits the offence, 
in all these cases, the nature of offence 
must be the same (Ibid., p. j2). 


Pharusavaca :—According to Buddhaghosa, 
Fharusfcvftcft really menus intention to wound the 
feelings of others. It means hamh words 
nt 1 p. To}. According to him a thoughtless speech 
ihouid be pleasing to the ear, producing love, 
appealing to the heart and agreeable to many 
(S.V, pt. I, pp- 75-Tfl). 

Pisim&vaca: -The pemon to whom the word 
is spoken takes a favourable view of the speaker 
but unfavourable view of the person about whom 
it is si Aiken. It is nothing but consciousness ot 
the person who speaks to make himself closely 
lion until ted with the pereou to whom the word ifl 
spoken and the person about whom it is spoken. 

One is guilty of pisunav&co, if the following 
conditions be fulfilled ;— 

1. He must have the intention of creating 

dissension and making himself friendly. 

2. He must have the effort to carry out his 

intent ion. 


0 
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3. The act of creating disunion must be known 

to the parlies concerned. 

4. The persons before whom the dimension i» 

created must be in existence (S.V„ pt, 

i, p- m 

There are references to the following sports 
and pastimes in the Su manga la vilSsinl ; —- 

Attbapadam : Dice. 

Akasath : A kind of pastime which is played 
after imagining a kind of dice-board in the 

C'amifilniii: Sporting with an iron ball. 

Ghatikam : A sport in which large sticks are 
beaten by short ones. 

Vamsaiii: Sporting with a bamboo which is 
turned in various ways. 

Parih Etrapatlmm : A kind of sport which is 
played on the ground on which many paths 
having fences are prepared to puzzle the 
player (S.V., pt. I, pp. 84-85). 

Reference*) to various kinds of seals arc found 
in this work: — 

Asandiih: A big seat . 

Goiuvkaih: A carpet with long hairs. 

Koseyyam i A silk seat bedecked with geuifi. 

Kuttakaiii: A kind of woollen seat in which 
sixteen dancing girls can dance together. 

Pallnnkaih: A seat having feet with figure 
of deer, etc. 

Pataliku : Thick woollen scat with various 
designs of Cowers. 

Patika: Woollen seat, 

Vikatika : A seat having the figure of lion or 
tiger. 

Dhopiumtii: It is a ceremony among the south¬ 
ern Indian people who wash the lione3 of 
their deafl relatives after digging them out 
and after having besmeared then! with 
scents and collecting all the bones in uno 
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place. On a certain uuspicioila day they eat 
up various kinds of food and drink collected 
for the occasion while crying for their 
departed relatives (*S.Y\, pt. 1, pp. 84r-S7). 

A person is called Putliiijjano because various 
kinds of sins are committed by him. Mia view 
ia that the body which is soul is not gone. He is 
so called because he is merged in various kinds of 
ngha (flootls) and because he is burnt by various 
kind* of heat. As lie is attached to five kinds of 
sensual pleasures and os he is covered by hve 
hindrances and as lie does innumerable low deeds, 
bo lie is called putliujjano. As he is separated by 
Ariyas from the sTla (precepts), suta (learning), 
etc", he is called puthujjano (letd. t p. oil), 

Raja:—He is so called because he pleases 
(rahjeti) bis subjects. 

Silag : —Poranos say that sila (precept) is the 
ornament of a Yogi and" si la is the object of decora* 
tlon of el Yogb The Yogis being adorned with idi&s 
liaTC acquired perfection In matters of decoration. 
One should observe slliis just as a kiki bird protects 
her egg* One should obt^rve ts Una pwperiv just as 
one eyed man protects lib only eye j+S,\ + t pt, X* 
pp. 55-5fi), Buddhagbowia rajs that all good deeds 
;H'i 3 based on siIuh just as all the trees and vegetables 
grow on the earth pt. I, p* 56)* 

Cut lamia : -Pamit-ipata means slaughter of Life. 
PHna ordinarily means living beings hut in reality 
it vitality. “ The thought of killing vitality is 
what is called prlnutiputa, To kill a lower animal 
which is devoid of good qualities and a srntiil being* 
brings small amount of sin and to kill a big creature 
full of sins hriflffl large amount of sin l^cause ti 
i rood amount of effort is needed to kill a big animal 
whetesis to kill a small animal* little effort is required* 
To kill with great effort a creature having good 
qualities brings about much sin, whereas to kill 
with the same effort a creature having no quality 
or having quality not of great amount brings about 
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leas sin. If the body and the quality possessed 
by it be of equal standard, there will Vie a ditTe rente 
in the acquisition of sin according to greatness or 

smallness of kilesas (sins), . 

One will be guilty of life-slaughter if the 

following conditions be fulfilled :■ 

(1) there must be a liviug being ; 

(2) the killer must lie conscious at the tune 

of killing that he is going to kill a 
living being; 

(3) niiiat- have tlifl to kill - 

(4) then he must make the effort to kill: 

(5} the effect of that effort must lie in the 
death of the being living. 

The six kinds of efforts are:— 

S&hatthika (killing by own hand), anal Lika 
(order to kill), lussaggika (throwing with the inten¬ 
tion that living being should die), vijjanmyft (killing 
by magic), idrihinmya (killing by miracle), thavam 
(killing" by instruction written on immovable pillars), 
etc. (ibid., pt, 1, p. 70). J 

The *Sumangalavilasini contains some more 
interesting historical materials. It speaks of t 0 
origin of the Hakvos which is traced back to him? 
Okkaka (Le, t Iksvaku), King Okkaka had hve 
queens. By the chief queen, he had four sona 
and live daughters. After the death of the ®hj® 
queen, the king married another young lady who 
extorted from him the promise to place her *oa 
upon the throne. The king thereupon requested 
his sons to leave the kingdom. The princes accoru 
ingly left the kingdom accompanied by their sister* 
and going to a forest near the Himalayas, begoo 
to search for a site for building up a city, 
course of their search, they met the sage *ap _ 
who said that they should build a town ui 
place where by (the sage) lived. The prince ,lu . 
the town and named it Kapilavatthu (Knpuav 11 >' 
In course of time the four brothers inamet ' _ 
four sisters, excepting the eldest one and they care 
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to be known as the &&kyas (pt. h pp. 2 JjS—- 60). 
The only grain of foot hidden in this fanciful story 
of the origin of the .Sakyas seeniH to be that there 
was a tradition which trace*! their descent from 
King Okkaka or Ikijvakii. Buddhagho&a in Ins 
great commentaries, though a very reliable guide as 
regards exposition and exegesis ami the unravelling 
of metaphysical tangles, becomes quite the reverse 
when any point of history or tradition comes up. 
Hero he accepts the wildest theories and takes as 
gospel truth even the most improbable stoma. 
Sistei'-marriuge wits not. in vogue in ancient Lm.ua 
even in the earliest, times of which wo have any 
record, as the story of Yams and Yam! m the 
Riirveda amply demonstrates. It' was u rcvol).mg 
idea to the Indians from the time of tlie Rigveda 
downwards. Yet we sec that Bud dll aghosa in the 
ease of the Ucohavis and again here in that of the 
Silky as, tries to explain the origin by sister-marriage. 
Perhaps Buddliaghosa was actuated by t lie idea 
of purity of birth by a union between brothers 
and sisters as in the case of the Pharaohs of Egypt. 
Tlie great Ceylonese chronicle, the Malmvamsa, 
also traces the origin of the Sakyos lo the same 
King Okkaka and goes further back to Maha- 

aaminata of the same dynasty. 

When the Buddha was at KosamJbi, lie delivered 
the Jiilivn Sutta at the Gbositftrama before a large 
gathering of people including a number of setthiB 
among whom there were Knkkuta, P*v&rivft, and 
Ghosakft who built three monasteries for the Buddha. 
Ghosnka built the Gliositfcftms, Kukkuta i-mlt the 
Knkkutarfiiim, and PAvariyn built PAvarika- 
ainbmaiia (S.V-, pt. I, pp. 317-310). 

On ant; oOQUQQtt the whole of K&jiagniira 
illumined and decorated and was full of featdyilies 
and enjoyments. Ajataaattu with his muustere 
went to the terrace and saw the festivities going 
on in the city. The moon-lit night was really very 
pleasing; and the thought arose within him of 
approaching ft Samana or Brahmana who could 
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bring solace to life tortured mind {Ibid. t pt. I, 
pp. 140-141), Hearing of the great virtues of the 
Buddha from Jivaka, the greatest physician of the 
day, Ajataaattu came to the aJulwLvana where the 
Enlightened One waa staying much afmid though 
he was of the Muster for his (Ajatasailu’s) many 
mischievous deeds against the latter {Ibid., pt. I, 

151-152). Aj&tasattu asked t he Blessed One whether 
he could show him the effect of leading the life of 
a Samaria. The Buddlia did so by delivering to 
the repentant, king a discourse on various virtues 
of the life of a sain ana. or ascetic us narrated in the 
Saman flapJinla ftuttantu of the Dlgha NikAya {Ibid-, 
T, pp. 1SS foil.}. Buddhaghosa says that according 
to Gosala things happen exactly as they are to 
happen (Ibid,, pp. 160-165). 

In the Siimangalavilasini Buddhaghosa lias 
conjured up a myth in order to explain the conduct 
of the parricidal prince Aj&tasattu, He avers that 
Aj&tasattu was even before life birth an enemy of 
King Binibfeara, Tho circumstances that preceded 
Aj&tasattu’s birth and augured the impending evil, 
as recorded in the Suniangalavilasinl, arc appealing. 
When the would-be parricide was in his mothers 
womb, the queen, it fe said, felt a craving for sipping 
blood from the right arm of the king. She, however, 
dared not speak out her inhuman desire. V\ brried 
by this, she looked pale and emaciated. The king 
asked her the cause of her getting weak. At feat 
she spoke out and the king then sent for life surgeon 
who drew blood out of hfe right arm for the queen. 
Tile blood was diluted with water and the queen 
was linked to drink up the horrible potion, The 
soothsayers, however, warned that the child would 
be an enemy to the king and would kill him in 
consequence of the queen’s drinking the kings 
blood. The queen, horrified at the prospect, tried 
to effect miscarriage but. she was prevented by the 
king who urged that a sinful act would lie abhorred 
by the people of Jambudlpa, and that voluntary 
abortion was against all national tradition of India. 
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The queen* it is said, thought of destroying the 
child at the time of delivery. But the attendants 
took away the child as soon os it came out of the 
mother's womb. When the child had grown up, 
he was presented before the queen whose maternal 
affection towards the Lid gut the upper hand and 
she could no Longer think of killing him. Ind ■ 
course the king made him Ilia vieen-gent (pt. 1, 
ii. 1341. Ai&tosattu took advantage of tins and 
kept his father confined in a room which was very 
hot and full of smoke. Norm eke was allowed to 
cuter into that room except Aj&taaattn a mother 
who used to take some food for the unfortunate 
kin ', hut she was afterwards prevented from doing 
that even. In spite of the prohibitive injunction, 
she used to bring food for BiiubisArn concealing 
it. in several parts of her body; but, she was one 
dav found out and was ordered not to enter the 
room with any kind of food Thenceforth she used 
to enter the king’s apartment with her body w 
smeared with a mixture of honey, butter, ghee, anti 
oil. Bimhisara got some sustenance by ticking her 
iiody. This too was detected by the over-vigilant 
Ajatasattu and she was forbidden to enter into the 
room and asked to see the king from outside. The 
queen now reminded Bimbisara that it was s e 
iho had requested him to kill AjMMattu while m 
the womb. She further told him that it, wm_ th® 
last occasion on which she had been permitted to 
meet him and she begged his pardon and took 
leave (RV., pt, I, pp. 13543b). BimbisSre was 
now prevented from taking any food L «u e 
still alive and the commentator informs us that the 
inhuman practice* of Ajfttnsattu Increased in their 
barbarity. Bimhisara, it is Haiti, was meditating on 
the fruition of the path and was walking up and 
down and his appearance bourne v^ry briglit. 
AiAtaaattu was informed of this and lie ordered 
that his walking up and down must be stopped are* 
ordered his barlter to go and cat the feet of ins 
father and to put salt and oil thereupon and then 
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to heat them on the fire of Khafii* charcoal. The 
barber went to Birobis&ra who thought that bis 
son had come to realise his folly and become kind 
to him. The barber when naked by the king about 
Ida mission, intimated to him the order of King 
Ajatasaltu, The barber carried out the ghastly 
operations required by the royal order. Bin.ibh.ara 
breathed his last with the words, “ Buddha and 
Dhamnia *\ After death Bimbisfira was reborn 
in the CMommakarajika heaven as an attendant 
of Veasavana named Javonavasabha ( Ibid., 1. p. 13 j ). 

On the day Bimbisara died, a son was bom to 
Ajataaaltu, Both the reports, one conveying the 
news of tlie death of his father* the othoii 

that of the birth of his ehild were received by Ins 
ministers at the same time. The ministers first ™ 
all handed over the letter conveying the views ot 
the birth of his child to King AjAtosattu. On 
receipt of the letter the king 1 a mind was fllled wit 
filial affection and at that moment all the virtues 
of his father rose up before hifl mind’s eye and he 
realised that similar filial affection arose in bis 
father’s mind when the latter received the news of 
his (AjfttasatttTs) birth. Ajataaattu at once ordered 
the release of his father but it was too late, tm 
hearing of his father's death* he cried and ueiit o 
his mother and asked her if his father had any 
affection for him. The mother replied, 14 When * 
boil appeared on your finger, you were crying and 
none could pacify you and you were taken to your 
father when he’was administering justice at the 
royal court. Your father out of affection put your 
finger with the boil into his mouth and the boil 
was burst open* Out of filial affection he swallowed 
up the blood and pus instead of throwing then* 
a nay.” Aj&tasattu heard this and shed hot team. 
The* dead body of Ids father was burnt- Shortly 
afterwards Dcvad&tta went to Ajut-asuttu and urg 
him to order his men to go and kill the Budd a 
too, Devadatta sent Ajataaattu’s men to kill “ho 
Master and himself took several steps to bring 
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about his death. He himself went to the top of 
the (fijihakiita mountain and hurled at the Buddha 
a bier stone, then he set the mad elephant Nijagm 
agamst the Enlightened One but all hfe attempt* 
were baffled. Ah his gain and fame were lost, and 
he became very miserable {Ibid, t pt. I, pp. lJ«*lo- )■ 

A conversation once took place between 
Brshmadatta and Suppiya, a paribbujaka. buppiya 
said that the Buddha was n propounder of non- 
action, annihilation, and self-mortification. Ho 
further said that the Buddha was of low birth and 
he did not any Biiper-huinau know ledge-* 

Brahmadatta, on the other hand, was of opinion 
that he should not follow his teacher m performing 
evil deed. He said that if hb teacher worked nnith 
lire, it did not behove him la do so: if his teacher 
played with a black snake, it was not intended 
that he should also do like that. He further sari, 
" All beings enjoy the fruits of their karma. Karma 
is their own, father Li not responsible for his son* 
deeds and son is not responsible for his fathers 
deeds. So also mother, brother, sister, pupil, and 
others arc not responsible for cue quo lher s action. 
Three jewels (Triratann) namely, the Buddha, 
Dhanima, and Sariighn are abused by me. To 
rebuke an ariya (elect) is a great sin. ’ Brahmadatta 
gpoke highly of the Master thus: “ The Buddha 

is the Bfeseed One, an araliat (saint), supremely 
Wise, etc. ” He also spoke highly of the Dhamm* 
and the Samgha. Thus Suppiya and his pupil 
Brahmadatta were holding contrary views, in the 
evening all of them arrived in the garden of the 
king named Ambnlnttbika. In that garden the king 
had a beautiful garden-house. The Buddha tta>k 
his residenoe at that house for one night, ^uppiya 
also took shelter in the garden. At night hhikklnw 
were seated Hiimmnding the Buddha calmly and 
without the least noise. In the first watch of the 
night, the bhikkhus sat in the moudnlanuila (sitting- 
hailj of the house. The Buddha went to the spot 
and asked them about the topic of their discussion. 
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The bhikkhua told him that they were discussing 
the contrary views of Suppiya and Brahnuidatta 
and the endless virtues of the Buddha- The Buddha 
then solved their topics of discussion by the long 
discourse known os the Brahmajala Suttanta (h-V.. 

pt. I, pp. 26-44). , 

The Rumangainvilasiin furnishes us with an 
account which embodies the tradition regarding the 
recital of the DTgha. Nikftya in the Finst Council 
One week after the parinibblna of the Buddha 
at th e s4lavaim of the M a lias near Kustnirfl, on the 
full-moon day in the month of Vaisftkha, a monk 
named Snbhmlda who took ordination in old ago 
spoke thus, *' Friend, you need not !ament, you 
need not grieve We are free from the Mabfisamfl^a 
who used to trouble us by asking us to perform tins 
or that act” Hearing this Malifikassapa thought 
that in order to save the monks from such people 
and to save the saddhamnia from destruction, it 
was necessary to hold a council. He addressed the 
asaomhlv of monks to rehearse the Dhainma and 
Vinaya. On the 21st day after the Buddhas 
parinihbiina. live hundred therm who wore a 
Arahats and possessed of analytical knowledge were 

t t J f'] 

The people worshipped the dead body of the 
Buddha with incense, garland, etc., for a week. 
It was placed on a funeral pyre but there was no 
fire for a week and in the third week since his death, 
his bones, etc., were worshipped in the Mote^haU 
and the relics were divided on the fifth day of the 
bright half of the month of Jaistha. At the time 
of the distribution of relics many hhikkhus were 
assembled among whom five hundred were selected* 
The five hundred bhikkhus were given time for 
40 days to remove all their hind ranees in order to 
enable them to take part in the proposed rehearsal, 
Mahakassapa with the five hundred bhikkhua went 
to Rajagaha. Other Mahithoras with their own 
retinue went to different places. At this, time a 
Mahatheru named Purana with TOO bhikkhus con- 
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solefl the people of KuainArfi. Ananda with five 
hundred bhikkhus returned to Jetavana at SuvatthL 
The lTeople at SavatlliT fleeing Ananda coming there 
thought that the Buddha would be in their midst; 
hut "being disappointed in this and learning the 
news of the Master’s parinibbana they began to cry. 
Ananda worship {ted the Gandhakuti w here the 
Buddha used to dwell, opened its door and cteatwed 
it While cleans) ing the Gandhakuti, lie cried saying, 

11 The Blessed One, this is the time of your taking 
bath, pieaehing, instructing the bhikkhus, this is 
the time of your lying down, sleeping, washing your 
mouth, and face ”, He went to Subha’s house for 
aims where he preached Sublmsuttarh of the Digha 
Nikaya, After leaving the bhikkhus at Jetavana, 
he wont to Rajagaha to take part in the proposed 
rehearsal Other bhikkhus who were selected to 
take part in the rehearsal also came to Rajagaha. 
All the selected bhikkhus observed uposatha on the 
foil-moon day of the month of Asadlm and spent the 
rainy season. The bhikkhus approached Ajataauttu 
and requested him to repair eighteen tnahflvikfcras 
of Rajagaha, The king hail them repaired. He 
also built a beautiful and wefl-decorafccil pandal near 
the Vebhara mountain at the foot of the Sattnpapni 
cave, for them. This pan dal was like that built )y 
Visaaknmma in heaven. Five hundred seats wore 
prepared in thist panda 1 for five hundred bhikkhus. 
The seat of the Preflkhnt waH on the south facing 
the north. In the middle there was a dhammajsana 
hi which Ananda and Upali took their seats and 
preached Dhamnm and Vbiaya. Then Dhamnia and 
Vi nay a were repeated simultaneously by the five 
hundred bhikkhus. The question arose as to the 
competency of Ananda to take part. He was not an 
Arahut. Hearing this Ananda became ashamed 
and after exertion he acquired saints flip at night. 
All the llieras were present white Anandn a seat was 
vacant. Some said that Ananda came to the 
spot after coming through the sky and some were 
of opinion that be came through the earth. Mahi- 
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ksusBnpcV declared the attainment of Arab&tsliip by 
An an da by shouting hi Sadhu, batlhu - M&lia- 
k iLftfla pa a^ked whether Dhmtinift was to bo rehefirsed 
fii^t or the Viaaya. The opinion of the assembly 
was that Vinaya sliould be rehearsed tlfftl fts the 
e 3 cititen.ce of the Boddliasasana depended on \ intiyiL 
The question arose as to who would answer the 
questions of Vinaya* It- was decided that t 
would be the first person to answer such questions* 
MahaJcaasapa taking the consent of the assembly 
e^ked him where the first. parftjikA rule was enacted* 
The reply was that at Vod&all it was enacted concerning 
budimia Kalandakapntto on the subject of methuna- 
dlmnihm (sexual intercourse). All the questions 
were put to Upah who answered them and ftII the 
bhikkhas repeated and remembered them. The 
question arose whether Ananda was competent to 
answer the questions of Yinaya. In the opinion 
of the assembly Ananda was competent, but Up5u 
was selected because the Buddha gave him the 
first place among the Vimiyadlvara bhikkhus. 
Ananda was selected by the assembly to answer 
the questions on D hamrna , The DIgha Nibaya 
of the Suita Pi If aka was taken up first for rehearsal. 
The Brahmaj illiisut to was first rehearsed by Ananda 
and the assembly recited it in chorus. All the 
suttns of the five Nikayas were then rehearsed one 
after another (S.V., pt. I, pp. 2~2o). 

The SumnngaluvilflsmI further records some 
interesting information, OjiifiM is the name of a 
town. Kannakatth&ln is the name of a. Iwautifm 
spot. Migadaya is so called because it was give®, 
for the freedom of deer (S.V., pt. IT, p. 349). The 
Blessed One who was dwelling in a great monastery 
at GijjliukQta, listening to the conversation held 
between the paribbajnka Nigrodlm and the disciple 
S midhru iii, went tlirough the sky and came to thorn 
and answered the questions put to by Kigrodha 
{Ibid., p, 3t.i2}, Tlic kingdom of Gandh&ra built by 
the sage Gandharn is a trading centre (p. 
Salavatika is the name of a village. It is called 
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S&iavatika because it is surrounded on all sides by 
the siila trees appearing like a fence (p. 3-k'J- 
MansB&kata is the name of a Milage (p- mWh 
Ambavarui is a thicket of mangoe-trees. It is a 
beautiful spot having sands scattered an the ground 
like silver leaves and on the top having thick imincucs 
and leaves of the mangoe-trees. Here the Exalted 
One lived finding delight in solitude ip, 390). In 
the interior of Jetavana there are four big houses 
eg Karerikn|i t Kosambakuti, Gaiidhskuti, and 
sTlalagliara. Salalaghara was built by King Passnadi 
and the rest by AufUhapmdikEi (p. 407). 1 here lh a 

reference to trees, e.g., sflla, siifsa, udumbara or g 
tree, banvan, and a&satt-ha (p. 416). Jambudipa is 
great and it is 10,000 yojauas in extent. There is 
also Majihimadesa and in the east there is Kajangala 
country (p. 420). There is a reference to seven 
gem-; e.g.. cakka (wheel), hatthi (elephant). «s& 
(horse), niaui (jewel), itthi (woman), g&hapati or 
house)iolder, painSyakti or leader (p. 444). Lktum- 
mah&rfljika heaven contains 9O,(W,O0O gods who 
obtain celestial happiness (p- 472), The Abhaasara 
gods are those whose bodies shetl lustre IP-610) 
whose lease of Life is B kfttpft* (p* 511)* Gij)baku jt 
Ls so called because it has a pinnacle like a vulture 
and vultures dwell iu it (p. 516). Steandad* cetiya 
has been described here us a viliara (p. 521). 
Simidhu and Vassakara were endowed with great 
riches (p. ->40). Nadika has been desenbed as a 
village of relatives. Scar the lake Nfidika, there 
afe two viOaraa belonging t-o the boils of t ullivpi i- 
MahApUi (p. 643 ). Mam cugages creator™ to do 
mischief to others and kill them (p. 55o). Theri 
are lakes, e.g., KhawsanrA, Kbaijdiwaarft. Kakassarft, 
Bh.fltuw*. etc. (p. 660). There « a 
weavers in Benares who preduce soft and beautiful 
garments (p. 563 ). Buddhaghosa undercut ids 

.Dkara nmddava by the flesh of a grown-up hog 
neither too vming nor too old. It is soft and 
^toMV (p- 560). Buddbaghosa refers to four kinds 
of betl. e.g., the bed of one who is merged in eeusual 
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pleasures, the bed of the departed spirit, the bed 
of a lion, and the bed of the Tat h agate (p. 5"4). 
There is ft mention of the three pitnkus, five nikiyas, 
nine angas, and 64,000 dhammakklmndhaa (p. 501). 
Buddhaghosa interprets 11 ft|tlia Malla-p&mokkhii 
in the sense that the eight Mallaraj&B were middle- 
agtil and were endowed with strength (p. 596). 
IViakuttibandhans is a ectiyn of the Mrillns and is ft 
firtla (covered hall) which gives satisfaction and 
blesaingfi to the Malta chief (p. 596^ Rfijogfilin is 
25 yojanaa in extent from KubImtS (p- 600), 

Jambndlpa is 10,000 yojanaa In extent, Aparagoyina 
Li 7,000 yojanns in extent, and Uttarakuru Ls S.fXJO 
vojanaa in extent (p. 623). Jotipaln is so called on 
account' of his lustre and rearing others up (p. OtiU). 
The SOkiyas and the Koliyas cuttivated lands well 
because they confined the river RohinT hv a bund. 
This river "flows between the territories of the 
Silky as and the Koliyas (p, 672}. 

Ttie Papancasudanl is an extensive commentary 
on the Majjhima Nikiya written 
(2j fajuriraui- by Buddhaghosa, at the request of a 
tS’^jETIC? thcra named Buddhamitta in the 
jhi’nia jtiksyu. ‘ style mote or less of the Snntflhgftllr 
viiaainl. In the commentary on 
the first ten suttasof the Mujjhima Nikaya, Budilha- 
ghoaa * 1 discusses the following topics- the four 
suttiudkkhepaa, bnlftbojjhaiiga, Dhammacakka, the 
origin of all the dhammas, NibbJLna, earth, TathS.- 
gata, Abhisttinbuddha, destruction of sin, fal=e 
belief, soddha, faith, four puggalas, obstacles in the 
path leading to Nibb&na, contact, old age, death, 
suffering, right recollection, mindfulness, pleasing 
sensation, and lastly emancipation . 1 

The Papahcasudani furnishes us with some 


1 Thi# I’utiMufiitiwy by BiiddiMubcun hiu bowi edited for tin 
KT,S_ t LcmUon, by J. H, Wooda anil I). K««nbi 

1 There i* » printed litimuMe edition of tbi» work published ny 
llie P. G. Mon dine Punka Preas. Banguon (J.R.A.S., )8Ut>: 

*L§a an tiX&glltuil BtAbaen edition of tliis commcatjury printed find 
pnbtsrihnd in ihros vuiumus. 
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interesting historical and geographical details. There 
was a janapoda named Kuril and the kings of that 
province used to bo CnUsd Kurus (p* 22fi}, of rthosc 
origin a fanciful story is told in tile commentary. 
Kin g Xfuham&ndlinta was a cakravartti-nlja, a 
title which he had acquired for his having had a 
oakraratana witli the help nf which he could go to 
any place lie liked. He conquered Pubbavidcha, 
Aparagoyftna, Utturakum besides the devalokaa. 
While returning from Uttarakuru, a large number 
of the inhabitant* of that country followed if ah ft* 
m and hilt a to .Jainbudipa and the place in Jambudlpa 
where they settled became known as Kururattlmm 
including provinces, villages, towns, etc. It is in 
this aen.se that the word Kurusu (i.c,, among the 
Kurus) occurs in the Ptlli-Buddhist Literature 
(pu. 225-226). 

There ia also another fanciful explanation 
of the o rigi n of the name of SavatlhT, riuvatthi 
was a place where one could get, it is asserted. w liat- 
evi-r ho wanted; hence it ia called .Stivutth! (Sabba- 
atthi). In answer to a question by some mere hints 
as to what the place contained, it was told ** sabbam 
atthi 1T (there is everything). Hence it is called 
Sftvatthl (voh I, p. 59).' The commentary refers In¬ 
cidentally to Ganga and Yamunft (p, L2), to Savatthi, 
Jetavana, and Giribbaja which is so called because 
it stands like a cow-pen surrounded by a mountain 
(p. 151). It also refers to four more rivers of India 
besides Gaiigfmnd Yamuna, e.g., BahukS., Suiidarika, 
Sarassatl, and Bfllmmatl (p. 178), and to a mountain 
named Citt.a.la. It relates the activities of Gautama 
Buddha among the Kurus (p, 225), at the Bodhi 
tree, and at Lumbinlvana (p. 13). it w pointed 
out that the abode of Tftvatiihfla gods la beautiful : 
that the four groat kings wore the employees of 
Sakkfl, king of gods ; that Yejayanta pahicc is one 
thousand yoj ,i □ as in extent and that the Sudhamrua 
or the mote-hall of the gods Is 500 yojanos in length 
and the chariot of the Vejayanta heaven is 150 
YujiUiRs in extent (|>. 225). In this book we And 
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that there arc t wo kinds of Buddha’s instructions; 
Sammutidesani and Para mat thadesana, The 
Paramatthadesana includes anicia (impermanent), 
dukkham (suffering), anatta (impermanent), 
khandha (constituents). dtotu (elements), ayatana 
(sphere), and satip&tthana (right recollection) (p. 137). 
A most, important information is found iu this 
book of Daruijabhaaa and And habit As a, i.t?., the 
languages of the Tamils and the Andhras who may 
now roughly be said to lie represented by the 
Telegus (p. 138). Tree worship was in practice ; 
there were trees, it is said, which were worthy of 
worship in villages and countries (p. 119). Cultiva¬ 
tion and cow-keeping arc the main occupations of a 
householder and they are for his good (p. Ill), 
Five kinds of medicines arc mentioned, e.g., aappi 
(clarified butter, ghee), nnvanita (butter), tela (oil), 
madliu (honey), and phAnita (molasses) (p. 90). In 
this test. Mara is called Pajapatf hecause lie lords 
over a large assembly (p. 33). There are four 
kinds of put havT (eart h):—earth with signs, earth 
with load, earth with sense object, and earth 
with selection (p. 25), 

The Fapahc&sudani (Vol fi) further narrates 
that the Hiinuvnnta (Himalayas) is 3,000 yojanas in 
width (p. ti). VeaAlI is so called because it expanded 
itself (p. 19), R&jagaha is 150,000 yojanas in distance 
from ivapilavattlni (p. 152). Nadika has heel) 
referred to as a lake (p. 235). Ghositariuna is so 
called because the arama or monastery was built 
by the banker, named Gbosita (p. 390). Jambudlpa 
is mentioned here as a forest and Pubba-Videhn, an 
island (p. 123). 

The .SarntthapakasinT is a commentary on the 
Samyutta Nikaya written by 
(3> Bintshfr Buddhaghosa at the request- of ft 
"Si them named Jotipala. 
s«b>Tit,w Nikaya. It has been published Ln two 
volumes by the P.T.S, under the 
able editorship of F. L. Woodward. The following 
art 1 the manuscripts and printed editions available ;— 
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(1) Palm‘leaf manuscript in Sinhalese 

diameter at the Adyar Oriental 

Library, Madras. 

(2) Incomplete Sinhalese printed edition by 

Vajirasara and N&mnda Theras, 

Colombo, 1900-1911. 

(3) Simon Hewavitnrne Bequest edition of 

1924, VoL I, revised and edited by 

W. P. Malult hera. 

(4) A IjcautLEully written palm-leaf manuscript 

in Sinhalese character. 

In this commentary the word 1 guru ' is always 
used in this world (lake) as referring to the Buddha. 
The Blessed One is described as the possessor of 
ten potentialities (tinea baladlmro) (VoL 1, p. 12). 
The commentator speaks of a land where .the cows 
graze near the Ganges and the Vaniunn (Ihid.? p. 13). 
Ahga and Magadha are described as having plenty 
of food (p. 15). Tliere is a reference to the four 
Buddhas (cattaro Buddha.): sabbiihnu Buddha 
(all knowing), pacceko Buddha (individual), catusacco 
Buddha (master of four truths), aud sut* Buddlia 
(Buddha who has heard) {Ihid.. p. 25), 

Saddhamura is explained in this oo mmentary as 
the term which includes the five sllas, ten silns, and 
four objects of recollection or mindfulness (p* 65). 
The Mahavana is described here as a big natural 
forc*t extending up to the Himalayas (p- bT), 
Puneaveda in meant here as the tivc Vedftfi including 
the Itihasa (p. 81). By vimuttacitta the com¬ 
mentator means a mind which is free from the 
Kuninin it bunas (p. 104). Ntthaptttta b explained 
here as Nitiuussapiittft or the son of X&tha (p. 130), 
Malliku is mentioned as the daughter of a poor 
garland-maker (p. 140). According to the com¬ 
mentator, Khagotaml was kiss or lean because 
she had not got much flesh (p. 190). Loka refers, 
to the khandhaloka (the world of constituents), 
tih&tu loka (the world of elements), ayatana loka 
(the world of abode), sampattibhavaloka (the world 
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of prosperity), and vipattibhavaloka (the world of 
adversity) (p. 201). 

There is a reference to the Mandakinfpok- 
kharanl which is 50 yojanaa in extent (p. 231) 
and to the Kail&sa mountain inhabited by a celestial 
being named Nugadanta (p» 282). GayS. is 

mentioned here as a village (p. 302), Slha-nada is 
explained as great uproar (Vol. II* 48).. Gangs and 
Yamuna are mentioned as two groat rivers (p. 54). 
Dakkhinagiri is a janapada on the southern side 
of the Mil encircling Rajagaha (p. I7li). There is a 
reference to cow-killer who kills cows and severs 
the flrah from the bone (p. 218). 

The Man oratlm purani 1 la a commentary on the 
Anguttare Nik&ya written by 
{i] M,ir.'>ritihn- Bnddhagh 0B& at the request of a 
there named EhaddantaA 
tngntumSHkay*. The Manonvthapfireni deals with 

the following topics: sloth and 
stupor, haughtiness, desire for sensual pie twines, 
friendliness, mental emancipation, suffering, right 
realisation, functions of the mind, bojjhanga 
(supreme knowledge), thirty-two signs of a great 
man, puggalo (human types), Tnthagatit, realisation 
of the four patisambhidis or analytical knowledge, ac¬ 
counts of Annakondanna, Sari putt a and lloggaUSns* 
Mah akiiBsapa, Auuruddha, Bliaddiya, Pindolubhara- 
dvija, Punna-Mantinipiitta, MahiLkaccanu. Gullfl- 
Maha-Pantiiaka, Subhuti. Revata, Kankhiirevatn, 
Son a Kojivfaa, Son ft Kutikanna, Slvali, Vakkali, 
Rah u la-Iia tt bapala, Kundadhana, Vangisa. Upasena, 
Dabba. Pilindavaceha. BaMya-Dfiruciriya, Ivumar.i 
Kaasapa, Mnhdkotthita, Anaoda, Uruvda Kassapa, 
Kfiludayi, Bakkula, SobMta,Upali, Nanda, Nandaka. 
Mahfikappina, Sagata, Rid lift, Mogbaraja. Mahft- 


1 Then; in a tiki on the TUimcm»M»piirarii writien by a pupil 
of Siimediut Thi?r« wba lkjiiri*h«] in the reign nf Pu rt l n a mshitW 
This work is Also known ik> tike r&iuttluis£ratthaiiuuijfc£- 

: Dr. Mm Walfaw him edited Uw first vol unit! of tbw ffork 
f« the P-T.&, London. The complete work hue been print'd 
nuj poLlidiel in Coy lun, Bunn*, Bud .Siam. 
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poj&patf Gotainl, KhemA, UppolavaiinA, Patacaru, 
Dh^niniHilhuia, N arid ft, Sona^ SakuM, BhaddiL- 
KundalakaeA, Bhaddfi-KApilani, Bhadda-KacofinA, 
Kis&gotumT, Sigalaknumta, Tapasstt-BhnllikA, 
Sudutta Gabapa tif Citta Gahupsbf H a ttbuka, Mu ha- 
nAniEt Siikka, L'ggi Guhnpati. EsQra, JiVEika Koiuto* 
bhaeca, Nakulapita Galiapati, Soj&tA HenariidhTta, 
VisokhA Migaramata, KhujjuttarA-Sajn&vati, Uttara 
Naiidamftta. Snppavasft KoliyadhitA, SuppiyA, 
KatiyAnl, Naknlnmati GaiiopatajiJ, KaJiupusiki. 1 

'phis commentary contains ail into resting 
account of the tlicrua and tberis. Ah to the account 
of the thcriK contained in this commentary, the 
readers are referred to my work, 11 Women in 
Buddhist Literature ", Chap. VIIL An account of 
some of the prominent thorns is given below. 

Anuntddka vma the foremost among those who 
had the divine eye. At the time oi the Buddha's 
visit t« KapUavattfeu, the iinkiynii pnnees, 
Anuruddha, brother of MaJiunama, Blmddiyn, 
Aiiani Ja, Bliagu. Kimbilo, and Devadnfcte followed 
by the barber Upali renouiioed the worldly life 
with the intention of becoming monks. They 
asked admission into the congregation and the 
Master ordained them (Manorathapumnl, P.T.fe., 
VoL I, pt. 1, pp. 183-192). 

Pintfola-Bkaradvaja was also one of the eminent 
uf the bliikkliufl. lie was born in a brahmin family 
at. Rajagaha, He was versed in the three V edits. 
He was called Pindola, for wherever he went lie 
asked for food. He once heard the Master preaching 
the Norm at Ittjagaba. Full of faith he asked for 
admission into the Order. Thu Blessed One or¬ 
dained him, ns he soon attained arahalship {Ibid., 
pp, HH3-lfH». 

Ptmini^MiiiiitinipuUa was the son of a brahmani 
named MimtanL He was bom in a brahmin family 


i Vatit " Wcrtiwn U'edsr* of the Butidlusi Hcfoni union ", put- 
lifthMl in the J.It.A,St, IS93 ; it if U En«ii*b af MUM 

perttonp of the MruiisnruhnpimLiTj. 
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at Donavatthunagara which was not far off the 
city of Kapitavatthu. Ho was the nephew of the 
thera Anri a konda n/i a, one of the five hhikkhun who 
were converted hy the Master at Isipataua where 
he first set rolling the wheel of Law. It was through 
Amiakondanna that Pnniia was inspired with faith 
in the Buddha* He received ordination and in 
due course attained arnhatslup. He had five 
hundred disciples who also attained arahatskip 
under his guidance. He was also declared by the 
Lorii a*s one of the foremost of the bhikkhus [Ibid., 
pp. 199-2*14). 

Makakacc&na was the foremost among those 
who could fully explain the brief utterances of the 
Tathfigata. He was bom as the son of a chaplain 
at Ujjervt* At the request of the King {.'an^a- 
pajjota, Mahakaecana went to the place where the 
Buddha was in order to bring the Blessed One to 
Ujjeni. Mah&kaccana heard the Master preaching 
the Norm. At the end of the discourse he won 
a rah al.' hip. He informed the Buddha of king a 
desire. The Blessed One did not grant his request* 
but hade him go back to Ujjeni and assured Id® 
that the king would be glad to see him alone. 
The king was highly pleased with Mahakaecana 
for his attainments [Ibid,, pp. 204^209). 

Revata was the foremost among those who were 
dwellers ill a forest. He was the younger brother of 
Sari putt a. He receiver! ordination from the 
bhibkhus and performed the duties of a monk in 
the forest. He attained arahatahip in time [Ibid., 
pp. 223-230). 

Sona-Koliviea was the foremost among those who 
put forth great efforts (araddhaviriyani). He was 
bom in a Setthikuki. He was brought up in great 
luxury. Once he heard the Master preaching the 
doctrine. He took permission from his parents and 
received ordination. He perceived that the highest 
end could not be attained hi luxury. So he put 
forth great efforts and suffered every sort of morti- 
ii cations. But he could not attain arahatsiup- 
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Fie desired to return to the worldly life and perform 
meritorious acts. The Lord came to know the 
them, 1 a thought, and exhorted him. The tliera in 
due course won arahatehip {Pnd,, pp. 231-237), 
Bdhvb-Ratthajmla. Rahula was the foremost 
of the .Samaneraa, and Rati h a pula of the youths 
who left the world in search of 1 auuita RiLhulu 
was the son of the Buddha and Ratthapulu^ wits 
bom in a sett In family of the kingdom of Korn. 
At the time of the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavatthu 
Rahula received ordination from the Buddha. In 
course of time he attained arahatahip. 

Once the Lord visited the Tliullakotthita-nigama 
(in the Kururattha) —the place of Rut$hapnla s 
birth. Rattbapala took permission from his parents 
and received ordination from the Master and went 
with the Buddha to Savatthi. He attained arahat- 
sliip. In order to see his parents he otic© went to 
Thuilakotthita-nigama and admonished t hem. Then 
he came back to the place where the Buddha was 
( Ibid., pp. 251-260). 

Yahgisn was bom in n brShmana family at 
$&v*tthf. He was versed in the three \ odas, He 
learnt the 4 ehavnsiaa umntam ’ by which he could 
tell the place of birth of deceased persons. He 
travelled into different places and gained his living 
by this sippa. He once met Buddha and had 
conversation with him. The result was tliat 
Vaugisa received ordination. He soon attained 
arahatahip. Whenever he visited the Buddha ho 
visited hint with a hymn of praise. Accordingly he 
was reckoned ns the foremost of the Pa^ibhinu- 
vnntaimrn or those possessed of intelligence or ready 
wit {Ibid,, pp. 206-270). 

Kvmdrn K asset pa was bom at Rfljagaha. Hia 
mother, when she was pregnant, received ordination 
and became a .Sam it nett. As the rearing up a child 
wo® not consistent with the life of a SftmanerT, 
the child was reared up by Paaenadi, King of 
Kosnla. When he grew up lie received ordination, 
eventually won ar»hat ship, and shined among the 
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preachers. Accordingly he was reckoned as the 
foremost of the * cittakathikanaiii ' ora wise speaker, 
no oriitor or a preacher {Ibid,* pp. 283-285). 

Mahakot[hiki was the foremost among those 
who possessed analytical knowledge. He waa bflOl 
in a brahmin family at Savattht, He learned the 
three Vedas* He ones heard the Msstcr preaching 
the Norm. Full of faith he received ordination 
and attained ar&hatship through analytical know* 
ledge [Ibtd., pp. 285-286). 

Anauda was the foremost among those who 
were vastly learned in the doctrine. He with 
Annruddha, Bhaddiva, Bhagti, Kimbila, and Duva- 
datta followed by Upali received ordination from 
the Master, He was the personal attendant of the 
Buddha, and attained arahatship just before the 
work of the Firet Buddhist Council began (Ibid., 
pp. 286-290), 

Ornvela Kaxsayxi was the foremost of those who 
had great followings. He with his two brothers 
became ascetics of the .India sect. All the three 
had a good number of followers. The Lord hist 
converted the eldest brother, Umvela Kassapa, 
bv showing him his supernatural powers- The 
next two brothers naturally followed suit [Ibid,, 


pp. 297-300). 

T/itift waa the foremost of those who knew 
the Viuaya rules. He was a barber. The Sakiyan 
princes Anuruddha, Ananda, and others with their 
attendant Upali, the barber, visited the Blessed 
One with the intention of becoming monks. They 
asked for admission into the Order, and in order 
to curb their pride, they requested that the barber 
should be first ordained. ‘ Their request was granted 
{Ibid., pp- 311-312). 

Buddhaghosa wrote commentaries 
omnu-ufJuiHuti on three books of the Khudduka 
l£Sh?K*J- Nikaya, e,g., (1) Khuddakapatha, 
Cmm- (21 Dbumniapada, and (3) Sutta 
*“*' Nip&ta. 
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Khuddak»p4tha Attkakatha is known as the 
Pars, matt ha jotikA.* 

Like other commentaries of Buddhaghoaa, tkie 
Para matt ha jotiki, too, contains a good deal of 
interesting Information. To atari: with, there is a 
very interesting but mythical origin of the Licchavis 
which is summarised as follows:— 

There was an embryo in the womb of the 
chief queen of Benares. Being aware of it, she 
inf ormed the king who performed the rites and 
ceremonies for the protection of it. With the embryo 
thus perfectly protected, the queen entered the 
delivery chamber when it was fully mature. With 
ladies of great religious merit, the deli very took 
place at the dawn of day. A lump of flesh of the 
colour of lac and of bandhu and jivuks flowers 
came out of her womb. Then the other queens 
thought that to tell the king that the chief queen 
was delivered of a mere lump of flesh while a son, 
resplendent like gold, was expected, would bring 
the displeasure of the king upon them all; therefore, 
they, out of fear of exciting displeasure of the 
king, put that lump of flesh into a casket, and after 
shut ting it up, put the royal seal upon it, and placed 
it on the flowing waters of the Ganges. As soon 
as it was abandoned, a god wishing to provide 
for its safety, wrote with a piece of good cinnabar 
on a slip ofgold the words, ‘the child of the cine! 
queen of the King of Benares’ and tied it to the 
casket. Then he placed it on the flowing current 
of t-Iii* Ganges at a place whore there was no danger 
from aquatic monsters. At that time an ascetic 
waa travelling along the shore of the Ganges eIo6£ 
hy a settlement of cowherds. When he came down 
to the Ganges in the morning and mw a vessel 
coming on, lie caught hold of it, thinking that it 


* Tbw is a vatuabli* edition of Una Commimlury K^udda ■ 

kapalhu by WeLpitiyft Dc'wammdrt Tbm ttiuJ rrvuwd by . 

Biri Thefa* Colombo, 1321 __ _ 

It tndudf the tomaMitiiriiffi on Jiutkfl. Sotto Dminv 

rciapadn. mad Khuddukap&ttu, 
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contained rags (paiiteokiila), but seeing the tablet 
with the words written thereon and also the Heal 
and mark of the King of Benares, he ojx'iied it 
and saw that piece erf flesh. Seeing it, he thus 
t hought within himself: ‘ ft may l>e an embryo 

and there is nothing stinking or putrid in it ', and 
taking it to his hermitage, he placed it on a pure 
place. Then after half a month had passed, the 
lump broke up into two pieces of flesh ; the ascetic 
nursed them with still greater care. After the 
lapse of another half month, each of the pieces of 
flesh developed fine pimples for the head and the 
two arms and legs. After half a month from that 
time, one of the pieces of flesh became a son resplen¬ 
dent like gold, and tlie other became a girl. The 
ascetic was filled with paternal affection for the 
babies, and milk came out of bis thumb. From 
that time forward, he obtained milk from rice; 
the rice he ate himself and gave the babies the 
milk to drink. Whatever got into the stomach of 
these two infants looked as if put into a vessel of 
precious transparent stone (muni), so that they 
seem to have had no skin (nicehavi); others said, 
* The two (the skin and the tiling in the stomach) 
are attached to each other (Uni-chavi) as if they 
were sown up together, ao that these infants owing 
to their being nicekavi. La, having no skin, or on 
account of thoir being lina-chavi, be-, attached 
skin or same skin, came to be designated as 
Liceknvis, The ascetic having to nurse these two 
children had to enter the village in the early morning 
for alma and to return when the day was fat 
advanced. The cowherds coming to know this 
conduct of his, told him, 1 Reverend Sir, it is a g rt ‘ at 
trouble for an ascetic to nurse and bring up children 5 
kindlv make over the children to us, we shall nurse 
therm do you please attend to your own business . 
The ascetic assented gladly to their proposal On 
the next day, the cowherds levelled the road, 
scattered flowers, unfurled banners, and came to 
the hermitage with music. The ascetic handed 
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over the two children with these worth: : The 
children are possessed of great virtue and goodness, 
bring them up with great care and when they are 
grown up. marrv them to each other; please the 
king and getting a piece of land, nurture out a 
city, and install the prince there . All nght, 
sir * promised they, anil taking away the children, 
they brought them up. The children, when grown 
up,'used to beat witli fists and kicks the children 
of the cowherds whenever there was a quarrel ill 
the midst of their sports. They cried and when 
asked bv their parents, ‘ Why do von cry 7 they 
Haid, ‘These nurslings of the hermit without 
father and mother, beat, us very hard . Then the 
parents of the^o other children would sav* Ihc^e 
ehildraB hArrasa the others and iron hie _ them, 
thev are not to be kept, they must be abandoned 
(vijjitabba). Thenceforward that countiy; measur¬ 
ing three hundred yojan&s is called \aj)L lh en 
the cowherds securing the good will and permission 
of the king, obtained that country', and measuring 
out a town there, they anointed the boy. King. 
After giving marriage of the boy, who was theft 
sixteen veil ns of age, with the girl the liing mare 
it a rate: * No bride is to be brought in from the 
outside, nor h any girl from here to be given away 
to any one \ The limt time they had two chi Wren 
—a boy and a girl, and thus a couple of children 
was boni to them for sixteen times. Then aa those 
children were growing up, one couple after another, 
and there was no room in the city for their gardens, 
pleasure groves, residential houses and attendants, 
three walls were thrown up round the city ut a 
distance of a quarter of a yoj&na from each other * 
m the city was thus again and again made htrger 
and still larger (vhMkatk), it came to be caUed 
Ve&fiti. This is the history of V refill (P®™* 
niatthajotika oil the Khuddakapatlm, 
pp, 15&-160), , 

In the Kbuddakapitlia Commentary we read 
that at SavatthI, there was a householder who waa 
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rich and wealthy. He had faith in the Buddha, 
One day he fed the Buddha along with, the Bbik liu- 
aanigha. Once King Pasenadi being in need of 
money sent for the householder who replied that ho 
was concealing the treasures and he would see the 
king with them afterwards (pp. 216-217). 

While the Buddha was at Bftv&tthf, many 
bhikkhus of different places went to hi m to loam 
kammatthana (objects of meditation), Buddha 
taught them kam matt liana suitable to their nature. 
Five hundred bhikkhua learnt kammatthana from 
him and wont to a forest by the side of the Himalayas 
to practise it. The tree deities of the place became 
frightened at seeing them there and tried to drive 
them out in various ways. The hhikkhus being 
troubled b ? them went to the Buddha to whom 
they related the story of their trouble. The Bud dha 
said that they cherished no friendly feelings (metta) 
towards the deities and that was the cause of 
trouble. Accordingly the Buddha taught them 
mettasuttam and naked them to practise it. After¬ 
wards the deities became their friends (pp, 281 
foil.). 

The Khuddnkapatha Commentary 1 furnishes os 
with many new and important materials concerning 
religious and political history of ancient India, It 
has references to the hermitage of Anathapindika 
at Jet a vans, (p. 23), KapUavntt ini (p. 23), 18 great 
monasteries in Rujugaha (p. 94), Sattup&mii cave 
(p. 95), Vcsoll (p. 161), Magudha. Gayasisa (p, 204), 
Gangs (p. 163), Bimhisara (p. 163), Licchavi (p. 163), 
Upaii (p. 97), Mahakassapa (p. 9J). Anauda (p. 92), 
Mahagovinda (p. 123), Visakhii, Dhamtmuliiuia 
(p. 204), Mallika (p. 129), etc. 

In this commentary, the explanations are dis¬ 
proportionate to the short readings of the text. 
Its style is heavy and laboured, and its disquisitions 
are in many places redundant. It seems, therefore. 


1 The KhudHjB.knpttt.liik CnmnvriUry had b^l edited far tile 
P T-S. by H timer iitmth from a coUitioo by Mabel 
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highly doubtful if this work can really claim to 
have been written by Buddhaghosa, 

The U ham m apart a-att ha kathA is a votiuttmoua 

work which explains the atuiiMS of 
Dh*rmn«piiiiii (.he Dhammapadu and contains a 
.i T fa.ib«hi. Q1J1SS of ihmjtrative tales of the 
nature of the Jutakas. It derives a eOnsideraMe 
numbci of its stories from the four mkayas, the 
Vinava, the ITdBna, the works uf Biiddhnghosa, 
and the Jataka Book, But it is more intimately 
related to the Jataka Book, for over fifty stones 
of the Dhammapada Commentary are either deriva¬ 
tives of Jataka stories or close pandMfl, In addition 
many other Jataka stories are referred to and many 
.Jitsika stanzas are quoted. So it w certain tba ie 
Jataka Book i a earlier than the Dhanunupada 


Commentary. , , . 

The Dhammapadtt-atthflkatha is a commentary 
on the stanzas of the Dhummapada which is an 
anthology of 423 sayings of the Buddha in voices. 
An analysis of each story in the Dfaammapada 
Commentary shows that each story consists of eight 
subdivisions: (I) Citation of the stanza jg&thaj to 
which the story relates, (2) mention of tlic person 
or persona with reference to whom the story was 
told, (3) story proper, or, more strictly, story of the 
present (Paeeuppaiuia-vatthu), cloaingwitU the 
utterance of the (4) stanza or stanzua, (5) word-for- 
word commentary or gloss on the stanza, (‘d onei 
statement of the spiritual benefit* which ace rue 
to the hearer or hearers, (7) story of the past, 
or, more accurately, story of previous existences 
(atlta-vatthu), and (8) Identification of the persona^ 
of the story of the past with those of the slor> of 
the present. Sometimes the story of the past 


1 1W H. C. sonrw, hw tdiwd tte 
I'.T.S.: Mr. E- W. Burlinpun* I™ tnuuhried tt “£<* Engltsh uwur 
the* tide of - Buddhinl, Ugaod*’ in thr™ parw 

Sarin -dit-d by I^uunnn, VW 38, 2U, -i ^ 

iminliU’-ii it into F-nglL+h in Uw pstiodicnl Vot ' 

Raiitfrfm, L9US-lSH>£k 
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precedes the story of the present, and not infre¬ 
quently more than one story of the past is given 
(Buddhist legends, pt. 1, pp. 28-29). 

Mr. Burlingame in his Introduction to stories 
of Dh&mm&peda. Commentary (Buddhist Legends, 
pt. I, p. 26), has rightly said that the Dim mm n- 
pada-attlnikatliii (as a matter of fact all other Pali 
atthakathas) is hi name and form a commentary. 
But in point of fact it has become nothing more 
or less than a huge collection of legends and folk¬ 
tales. Tliu exegesis of the text has become a matter 
of secondary importance altogether and Is relegated 
to the background. 

The Jataka Book consists of 550 stories relating 
to previous births of the Buddha. Our present 
edition (FausboU’s edition) is not au edition of the 
text but of the commentary. 

Each Jataka consists of the following sub¬ 
divisions : a verse together with a commentary 
without which the verse will be unintelligible, a 
framework of story stating when and where and 
on what occasion the story is supposed to have been 
spoken by the Buddha ; and finally the conclusion 
in which the characters of the story are identified 
with the Buddha and bis contemporaries in a 
previous birth. 

We have pointed out the characteristics of a 
Jataka story and also of a DUamma pada-atth akatba 
story and it is not unreasonable to say that in 
general diameter and structure of parts, the Jataka 
Book and the Dhammapada-attlmkatha do not differ. 

Doubts have been raised whether the work 
can really he attributed to Buddhaghosa. The 
colophon, however, definitely nscriltes the authorship 
to the celebrated commentator, and there is hardly 
any reason to doubt its authority. The scheme of 
the commentary is systematic and can easily be 
followed. Each story has been amplified by a good 
story, and at the end of each story interpretations 
of words have been given. The language is easily 
intelligible. The work as a whole is full of materials 
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which, however, should be properly and carefully 
read and utilised for the study of social, religions, 
political, and economic conditions of India m the 
5th century A.D, Besides, there are m this work 
humorous talcs, animal stones, e,g., the story of 
F&rileyyaka, legends of saints, e.g„ YiaakhS., rata* 
cilm, etc. Some stories of the Dhammapada are 
derived from the Vrnaya Pitaka. e.g., Dcvadatta, 
Eadhirajakiimara, Chatina, etc,; tsomo from l daiui. 
e.g + * Mahakassapa, S&m&vftt-I, Yis&kha, Ivoti* 

kaima. Sund&ri, Nanda, SuppavSs&, etc. home of 
the jfitaka stories correspond to same of the stones 
of the Db amnia pa dn Cbmmentaiy »e.g.,Pe vadhamma, 
Kulavakft, Telapatta, Sfltfttaka, Babbu, Godha. 
Culiapalobhana, Anauusot iya. Kesava, Saliva. Knsa, 
Chata, etc. The Dhammapada Commentary, Then- 
giltha Commentary, and the Aiiguttara NikAya Com¬ 
mentary have some of the stories in common, c.g., 
KundalakcsT. Patacara, Naiida Khemft, J>hamma- 
diima, etc. Mr. Burlingame is able to point out that 
from tiie Samyiitta are derived seven teen stones, 
fifteen of them almost word for word (Buddhist Le- 
sends, pt. I. pp- 45-411). Milinda Pafiha contains some 
of the stories ment ioned in this work, e,g. T Mattlm- 
kundali. Sumana, EkasSlaka brahman*. Pesaknru- 
dlilta. Sirima, etc. (vide Buddhist legends, pt. 1, 
no. 60-62). Parallels to the stories of tins work are 
found in the Divyavadanu. and Tibetan Kandjur 
(/hid., pp. 63-64). Buddhaghosa says m ^e pro¬ 
logue of the Dh ammapada-att 1 1 akat ha that he 
translated the Sinhalese commentaries into Magadk! 
ftanti) adding notes of his own at the request of the 
them named Kumaruknssapa 
Commentary, Vol. 1, pp. 1 and 2). Buddhaghosa 
often mixes up fact and fable without excreting 
any discrimination whatsoever as we find iu tke 
store of King Parantapa of Kosambi (Dhaminfl- 
pada-attbakathi, Vol. L pt. II). The commentator 
also records the account of the elopemcii 
Vasnvadatta with Ddavana as we hnd it in Btuiaa s 
Svapnavfisavadattft. Udayana had another wife 
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named Miigawliya, the {laughter nf a brahmin, 
in the Kuril kingdom (Udenavatthu, pp. L01 IT.) 
An 5tli apindika bn Lit a vihara known as the Jetavana 
Vihftra for the Buddha at the expense of 54 Kotis of 
Kubftpana (Dhimmap&da Goffunentwy, Vol, J, 
pp. 4-5). A girl of AnMkapiudikn's family went to 
the kingdom of Satavahana and there she offered 
alms to a bhikkhu. A great them Informed King 
tifitavahana of it and eventually the girt was made 
the chief queen of the monarch (Ibid., Burmese 
edition, p. 333). Budclhagbosa refers to flying 
through the air on the hack of a ganidfi-bird made 
of wood and sufficient for the accommodation of 
three or four persons ( Ibid., VoL III, pp. 13-1 If.). 
In the Dhnmmapada Commentary, Buddlmghosa 
makes mention of a bird called Hatthilinga wliich is 
described as an animal possessing the strength of 
five elephants. It was in the habit of looking back 
on the track already trodden (VoL 1, pt. II), 
liuddhaghosa refers to the Mah&vihara in Ceylon 
(Dhatnmnpada Commentary, Vol. IV, p. 74) where, 
presumably his commentaries were written. Prof. 
Hardy points out {J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 741-794) 
that the story of the merchant G Lusaka to related 
by Buddhaghosa In his Manorathapumnl, the com¬ 
mentary on the Aiiguttara Nikaya, differs from the 
same story told in the D lift m mapada -att h akat htl. 
It should be borne in mind that fiuddhiighosa was 
not the writer of an independent commentary on 
the canonical texts, but he was for the most part 
translating or compiling from various Sinhalese 
commentaries, sometimes from the Malia- ittlia- 
k it ha, sometimes from the Mahapaccari, and some¬ 
time* from the Kuninda-nttlmkathil, Buddhnghosn 
cannot, therefore, be held responsible for variations 
in the narratives which might- have been due to the 
differences in the authorship of the great old com¬ 
mentaries which were the embodiments of joint 
labours of a large number of Buddhist sages and 
scholars who had been working at the interpretation 
of the Master’s sayings ever since they were uttered. 
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The Dhnmmapnda-attbftkfttha abounds in 
refer'-nee?; to kings, e.g., Bimbisara, Ajatasattn, 
Pasenndi: to Aoolnkaa, Nigantbas, Ajivakas, Jatilas, 
Mit*hftditthikas; to lakes, e.g., Anotattadalm; to 
principal cities, e.g., Takkaslhl, _ Kapilavstthu, 
Kunimtthiv, K.Qsamb1, Kouftl#. HSriimsI, Soif'Vjftj 
Magadha, Rajngaha, Savuttld, Ves&lT; to mountains, 
e.g* the Himalnyas, Siueru, Gtindlinmadimn, 
Gijjhakuta; to principal Buddhist women, e.g., 
Mahaimjapati GotainT, Khemft, Yaaodhara. Sumnn&- 
devi, Mayadevl, Mallika, PatAcara, Sujata, Kahula- 
Ttiatu, Y'asuhulfttta, Visakhn, Suppavasa, Dmna, 
Ivisagotanu, Riipamtiid&; to the heavens, e*g-« 
Tavativiisa, Tusita ; to forests and t anks , e.g., 
Vejuvana, Mfth&vaim, -feta vans, Mangaliipok- 
kharanj ; to rivera, c.g., Gangs., RohirtT (Yol. II. 
p. <|Q)’■ to the famous physician J!vaka; to undent 
Indian tribes, e.g.. Ucchavis, Midi as : to distinguished 
persons, e.g., SiddJiattha, Sariputta, Mahindfl, 
JMhnla, Ananda, Vessftvana, Soua Kutikanna, 
Moggallnrm, and Merida kit. 

I!n the DhaiiimupadiWitthakatha we read that 
there lived at Kosambi a householder's soil, Kosambi- 
vft.4 Tis 3 it Thera, who took ordination from the 
Buddha. Hi-? supporter offered lib son who was 
seven years old to Tissfl. The boy was made a 
samanera by Tissa and as the hair of the stinmneru 
was being out, he attained arahatship (Vol. II, 

pp. 182-185), ,. , , 

Buddhftghosa records legend which has some 
points of agreement with a story in the Skanda- 
juirana (Ch. 5. Rmbmakhanda). It is recorded 
that there lived at Kosarabl a king named Parantap&. 
One day he eat under the sun with his pregnant 
wife who was covered with ft red blanket when a 
bird named Hatthilinga having the strength of 
five elephants, took her to be a Jump of flesh, came 
to her, and took her away with its claws. The 
queen thought that before it could eat her, she 
would erv out and it would leave her. It was ill 
the habit of looking back on the track. The queen 
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also cried accordingly and tile bird left her. At 
that time rain jjoured heavily and continued through¬ 
out the night. Early in the morning when the sun 
arose, a son was bom to her, A hermit came to 
the spot where the son was bom and saw the queen 
on the Nigrodba tree which was not far from his 
hermitage. When the queen introduced herself as a 
Kijatriyaui, the hermit brought down the baby 
from the tree. The queen came to the hermitage of 
the sage who accompanied her with her infant son. 
The queen succeeded in tempting him to take her 
as his spouse and they lived as husband and wife. 
One day the hermit looked at the stars and saw 
the star of Paruutapa disfigured. He informed her 
of the death of Panintapa of Kosambi. The 
queen cried and told him, “ He is my husband and 
I am his queen. If my son had lived there, he 
would have become the king now. 1 ' The hermit 
assured her that he would help her son to win the 
kingdom. Her son eventually became king and 
was known as Udayana. The new king married 
Sanmvatl, a daughter of the treasurer of 
KosuinbT, Buddliagiiosii records moreover the 
; account of the elopement of Vaaavadatta with 
Udayana as we find it m the S vapnnvaaavadntta 
by Bhaaa {Voi. I, pt, II), 

The Dhammapada Commentary gives us de¬ 
tails regarding the life of the Thera Slahakaceayana. 
We are told that when he was dwelling at Avunti, 
the Buddha was residing at the palace of the 
renowned upusiku ut Suvattlil, Visukka Migaramata ; 
nevertheless, though separated by such a long 
distance from the Master, yet whenever any sermon 
was delivered by the latter on Dlinnima, Ha ha- 
kace avail a used to be present. Therefore a seat 
was reserved for him by the bhikkhus (VoL II, 
pp. 176- ITT). We also read in the same commentary 
that when Mah&kaccfiy&na was living at the city of 
Kuraraghara in Avanti, an upasaka named Sona 
Kotikanno was pleased with him after listening to 
his religious sermon. The upfcaka requested him 
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to give Mm ordination which was given (VoL IV, 
p„ 101). A migu lrinfy named Erakapatta was 
taught bv the Buddha at- the foot of the Sattasirf- 
»aka tree at Benares that it was very diffioull to be 
fiorn ns a human being (VoL III, p. 2-JO). A trader 
of Benares used to trade by putting his goods on 
the ba ek of an uss. Ones lie went, lo Taxila for 
trade and gave his use rest there by taking down 
the goods from its hack {Vol. I. p. 123). A trader 
of Benares was going to 8&valtlit with five hundred 
carts full of red' cloth, but he could not cross the 
river ns it was full of water, so he hud to stay there 
to sell his goods (VoL III. p. 429). At Benares 
there was a rich banker named JfchSdlisiinssjtbi. 
His parents taught him dancing mid music. Another 
rich banker had a daughter who was trained in 
dancing and music and both of them were married. 
Malnu.1 h anaeetthi began, to drink wine mid was 
addicted to gambling, with the result that he lost 
his own wealth as well as Jus wife’s. Afterwards 
he begun to beg for alms (VoL III, pp. 129 full.). 
A king of Benares ieamt a mantra from a young 
brahmin by paying him 1,000 kahupaims as teacher's 
foe. The king saved his life from the hands of the 
barber who was instigated by the senapati t-o kill 
him by that mantra (VoL I, pp. 251 foil.). A brahmin 
of Taxila sent his sou Susima to learu Vedic mantra 
from a teacher who was his fathers friend. Die 
teacher taught lum well (VoL Ill, p. 445}. A young 
man of Benares went to Taxila to k*am archery 
from a distinguished tone her and he was well versed 
in the art, and the teacher being satisfied gave bis 
daughter ill marriage to him (VoL 14, p. 66)- We 
read that a king of Benares went out in disguise to 
enquire whether any of his subjects spoke ill of 
him. For 1,000 kahapanos be ieamt from a 
young brahmin of Benares a mantra which enabled 
him to mad the evil thoughts of people (VoL I, 
pp. 251 foil.). In spite of the good government, 
the country was not free from crime. Cakkhvipala 
was a physician at Benares. He gave medicine to 

S 
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a woman who deceived him by telling a he. He 
bein" angry with her gave tier a medicine which 
made her blind (Yol. I, p. 20). Pasenadi, non of 
Mahukosala, was educated at Taxila and MahfiJi, 
a Iicohavi prince, and a Mai la prince of KnsinarS 
were hie class-mates (Vol. 1, pp- 337-338). Kosala 
was not inhabited by the setthis previous to Pascnadi 
of Kosaia who asked Mendakasetthi and Dhanafi- 
iayasetthi to settle in the country and they did 
settle there (VoL I, pp. 384 folL). Pasenadi of 
Kosaia was enamoured of a beautiful woman and 
tried to win her by killing her husband, but he gave 
up this Idea when warned by the Buddha ( Yol. II, 
pp. 1 foil.). Some thieves were caught and brought 
before the king of Kosaia. He ordered them to be 
bound in ropes mid chains. They were thrown in 
prison. This information was given by the bhikldius 
tu the Buddha who was asked whether there was any 
stronger tie than this, Buddha replied, attach¬ 
ment to wives, sons, and wealth is stronger than other 
ties” (Vol. IV, pp. 54-65), In Kosaia a cowherd 
named Nanda was rich and wealthy. He used to 
go to AnMhttpipdika’s house from time to time 
taking with him five lands of preparations from 
cow’s milk. He invited the Buddha who accepted 
the invitation, Nanda continued charities for a 
week. On the seventh day Buddha delivered a ser¬ 
mon on iia.ua, t*lla, etc., upon which Nanda. obtained 
the first stage of sanctification (Vol, I, pp. 322- 
323). MahSsuvanna, a banker of SavatthI, had 
two sons, the first eon Ijecame a bhikkhu under the 
Buddha and was known os Cakkhupaki (Vol. I* 
pp. 3 foil.). Matthakundttli was the son of a rich 
and stingy brahmin of SavatthI. Duly by saluting 
the Buddha he went to heaven (Ibid,, pp. 25. foil). 
Thullatissa. was the Buddha’s father’s sister’s son 
and lived at Sitvattbi as a bhikkhu. He was 
pacified by the Buddha (Ibid., pp. 37 foil-)- Kith- 
yakkhinl won a Yakkhinl worshipped by the 
people of SavatthI. She could foretell drought and 
excessive rainfall (Ibid., pp. 45 foil.). SavatthI 
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contributed a fair number of the bhikkhus and 
bkikkhunls who acquired fame and renown in the 
Buddhist congregation for the punty of their lives. 
Pfttacara waa the daughter or a rich banker of 
SavatthL She afterwards became a bhikkhunl after 
great bereavements and came to be known as 
Pfttacara (VoL II, pp. 260 foil.). Kisfigotanu was 
the daughter of a setthi of SSiVattbi. After the 
death of her only child she went to the Buddha 
with the dead body and requested him to bring 
the dead to life. The Buddha delivered a sermon 
which led her to become a bhikkhunf {Ibid., VoL II, 
pp. 270 foil,). Anit,Brigandhakuurnra fallen from the 
Biahmaloka was reborn in a rich family of Savutthf. 
He used to cry when touched by women. He was 
afterwards converted by the Buddha {Ibid., VoL HI, 
pp 281 foil). VakkaJi bom in a brahmin family 
of SS vai l hi became a btrikkhu seeing the beauty of 
the Buddha's body {Ibid., VoL IV, p, 118), A 
servant of a brahmin of Suvatthi became a bhikkbu 
and subsequently attained arabatship (Ibid., VoL IV, 
p. 107). Jfanda was the son of llah&pajapatl 
Gotami. lie was made a bbikkhu by the Buddha 
at Sfivatthl (Ibid., pp. 15 foil.}. 

The Dbaiiininpada Commentary refers to the 
long continued jealousy of the heretics towards 
Buddtrism. MoggalliLna, one of the clrief disciples 
of the Buddha, was struck by certain heretics with 
the help of some hired men (Vol. Ill, pp- 65 foil,). 
He used to dwell in Kullavalagamu in Mngftdha. 
At first he wag very la/,y, but being encouraged by 
the Buddha he exerted strenuously and fulfilled 
s&vukaptLrafm, It is to be noted that Sariputta 
who was a Magadhan obtained pammita here (/ bid ., 
Vol. I, p. fid). The same commentary also gives us 
legends about Blmbis&ra, King of Magadha, who 
Went to see the most beautiful palace of Jofciya 
in the mythic laud of Utlarakuni. Ajuto-satru 
was his son. Both of them took their meals at 
dotiya’s palace, Jotiya presented Bimbisara with 
a valuable gem, the light of which was enough to 
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ill umi nate' the whole house (Db. Coin., Voh IV, 
pp. 209 folL). A large number of heretics of the 
Saihsuramoenka caste, who were opponents of 
Buddhism, employed Home hired men to assault 
MoggaUana, one of the chief followers of the 
Buddha (Dh. Com., VoL Til, pp. 65 foil.). Two 
chief disciples of the Buddha went to Rajagaha 
and the inhabitants of Rajagabn showered charities 
upon them. A silk robe which was given in charity 
was given to Devadatta (Ibid., VoL L pp. 77 folL). A 
daughter of a banker of Rujagaha obtained Sotaputtl 
{Ibid., Vol, III, p, 30). Sirimil was a beautiful 
prostitute of Rajagaha, She asked pardon of 
Uttara. daughter of Punnak&sctthi for her faults, 
in the presence of the Buddha, She afterwards 
became one of his lay devotees and spent a laree 
rfum for him and his disciples (Ibid*, Vol. Ill. 
pp, 104 foil,). The mother of Knm&rakassapa was 
the daughter of n banker of Rujagulm. When 
she grew up, she naked permission from her parents 
to receive ordination which was refused. She theu 
went to her h us hand's place. She pleased her 
husband very much and got permission from him 
to receive ordination (Ibid,, Vol. Ill, pp. 144-145). 
A brah mi n of Savatthi became an am hunt of 
Lfijjhakuta. He was very proud of seeing the 
beauty of the Buddha's body. The Buddlia told. 
“No use seeing my body, see my Dbamma and 
you will see mo"* (Lind., Vol, IV, pp. 117-118). 

This work further relates that KundakkesI, 
a beautiful daughter of a banker of Rajagaha, 
remained tminarried tilt the age of sixteen, It is 
there incidentally pointed out that at this ago 
women long for men (Vol. II, p. 217). Maglia, a 
householder of Magadha, married his maternal uncle s 
daughter named Sujixta (Vol. I, p. 265). Ananda 
was enamoured of the beauty of his father's sister s 
daughter named Uppakvunnii and wanted to marry 
Iter (Ibid., Vol. II, p. 49). Vepaeitti, King of the 
ianiao, refused to give his daughter in marriage 
to any of the As tint princes. So he said, “ My 
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daughter shall choose lor herself **ii ch a h usb&ttd 
bh she Bees fit”* Ho then fta^mbled tlic boat of 
Asums* made over a garland of flowers to his 
daughter and said to her, * l Choose for yoitr.seIf a 
husband who suite you *\ The girl selected one 
as her husband and threw the wreath over his 
head (Dk Com., VoL I, pp. 278-270), We are 
informed by this commentary that a rich man’s 
daughter, when she attained marriageable age, was 
lodged by her parents in an apartment of royal 
splendour on the topmost floor of a seven-storied 
palace, with a female slave to guard her. Xo male 
Servant was kept in that house (VoL 13. p* 21/L 
Daughters of noble families did not ordinarily 
come out of their house, but they travelled in 
chariots and the like while others entered an ordinary 
carnage or raised a parasol of a palmyra-leaf over 
their hoods ; but if this was not- available, they 
took the skirt of their undergarment and threw it 
over their shoulder (VoL I, p, 391). From the 
instances cited above it is reasonable to hold that 
elopement and the preservation of chastity inter cJia 
contributed largely to the observance of 4 purdah 
by the tender sex before or after marriage. But 
there are exceptions, Vis&khfi, for example, while 
going to her father-in daw’s house just after her 
marriage entered the city of Sa vat thl not under 
the * purdah * but standing up in a chariot un¬ 
covered showing herself to all the eit y (V ol. I, 
pp* 38-1 foIL )* Daughters of respectable families, 
v im did not ordinarily stir out, used to go on foot 
during a festival, with their own retinue, and bait be 
in the river (VoL I, pp, 190-191 and 38S). Instances 
of dowry being given by the bride's father are 
referred to in the V i s flk 1 1 ay a vat ill u of the Dhainiuii' 
pada Ckmnuentary (VoL I)* The Savatthiau 
treasurer, Migilra, on the occasion of the marriage 
of hi* daughter, Vifi&kha, well-known in the Buddhist 
literature* gave her ub dowry five hundred carts 
filled with vessels of gold, five hundred tilled with 
vessels of silver, five hundred filled with copper 
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vessels, five hundred filled with garments made of 
various kinds of silk, five hundred filled with ghee, 
five hundred tilled with plows, plowshares, and 
other farm implements. Sixty thousand powerful 
bulls and sixty thousand milch cows, and some 
powerful bull-calves were also given to her. 

Princess Vajira was the daughter of Pascnadi 
of Ko&ala, She was given ill marriage to Ajatasattn 
of Magadha. Kfiaigfima was given to her by her 
father for bath and perfume money (Dh. Com,, 
VoJ, TII, p. 266J. The Savatthian treasurer, Migarn, 
gave his daughter, on her marriage, fifty crores of 
treasure to buy aromatic powders for the bath 
{ibid, I, p. 3f>&L The custom of collecting presents 
(punriftkaram) on the occasion of a marriage 
ceremony Is met with in the Dhaminapada Com* 
nicntary where we read that on the occasion of the 
marriage ceremony of Visiikha, daughter of Dhan- 
anjaya aett hi with the son of Migam setthi, presents 
including a hundred each of nil kinds of gifts were 
collected from hundred villages (VoL I, pp. 384 
foil,). After marriage the girl was sent to her father- 
in-law's house with the following directions 1 :— 

f. Do not carry outside the indoor fire, 

2. Do not carry inside the outdoor tire. 

3. Give only to him that gives. 

4. Do not give him that does not gi ve. 

5, Give both to him that gives and him that 

docs not give. 

6, Sit happily, 

7, Eat happily. 

S. Sleep happily. 

9. Tend the tire. 

10. Honour the household divinity. 


1 AiitanjCffi ho hi nit mluLnUthkOr bold ftnto nn piivnsetAbbo, 
HpHnn Un^t 1 evfl ilatAbhum, ndiuiU^n mi diithbljillil. dfldRTitiHMpi 
FLrbm r i lh-lIj]] duutbbarbp KiiMuim ndiTdjtobbnrh + Sukhum bhuflji- 
tnbbufc, -iuiduiih nipajjitahihH^rh, figgi poiicoriubbo* luitodf’vntfi 
pi niim aagitabba,' li idatu tldMVldhlllil oviliimn (Dk Cflm,. 1. 3^T- 

5 * 8 $. 
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These ten admonition® were interpreted as 
follows :— 

1. IT the niother-m*law or other female mem bore 
of the household engage in a private conversation 
within the house, their conversation is not to be 
communicated to slaves, whether male or female, 
for such conversation is tattled about and causes 
quarrels. 

2. The conversation of slaves and servants is 
not to be communicated to persons within the 
household; as such conversation is talked about anu 

causes quarrels. , 

3. 'Hiis means that one should give only to 
those who return borrowed articles. 

+. Tins means that one should not give to 
those who do not return borrowed articles. 

5 , This means that one should help poor 
kinsfolk and friends who look for succour, without 
considering their capability of repaying. 

«. This means that a wife seeing her mother- 
in-law or her father-in-law should stand and not 

remain sitting. . 

7. This moans that a wife should not cat. 
before her mother-in-law, father-in-law, and husband 
have taken their meals. She should serve 
first, and when she is sure that they have had a 
they care for. then and not till then may she herself 

h. Tins means that a wife should not go to 
lied lief ore her mother-in-law, father-in-law. and 
husband. She should first perform all the duties 
which she owes them and then she may herself 
lie down to sleep. 

9. This means that a wife should regard her 
mother-in-law, her father-in-law, or her husband a* 
a flume of fire or as a serpent king. 

JO. When u monk after keeping residence in 
a remote lodging comes to the door of a house, 
and the housewife sees him. she must give to sue i 
a monk whatever food there is in the house >otli 
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hard and soft; and then she may eat £Dh. Com., 
VoL I, pp. 403-404). A Magadhan householder, 
named Magha, had four "wives at a time, viz,. Nan da, 
Citta, Sudbamma, and Sujata {Ibid*, T. p. 269). The 
first wife of a householder of SavatihT being barren 
brought another wife for her husband, When her 
co-wife became pregnant, she was jealous and 
effected abortion by administering medicine. Thrice 
did this woman commit Ibis heinous crime with 
the result that her co-wife succumbed at Last to 
the effect of the abortive medicine. But the cruel 
woman did not escape the penalty for doing this 
sinful deed. She was beaten to death by her husband 
who declared her to be the cause of the death of 
his pregnant wife and destroyer of his line {Dh. 
Com., VoL I, pp. 45 foil.). 

Besides her household duties a slave woman 
had to bosk paddy (Dh. Com., VoL TTT t p, 321) 
and to go to market. (Ibid., Vol. I. p. 20S). 

Khujjuttflra, a maid-servant of Samavatl, queen 
of Cdenu, King of Kosambt. had to buy flowers 
daily for eight kalmpanas for the queen. But 
she used to steal four kahfiipauas daily. One day 
while she wcut to the garland-iufikerbs house to 
buy flowers, she heard the sermon delivered by the 
Buddlia. She obtained sotilpattiphaLam. Si nee 
then she discontinued stealing and bought dowers 
for eight kah&p&naa. The queen questioned her 
how she had bought so many dowers for eight 
kahnpann^. The maid-servant could sui longer 
conceal anything, as by this time her faith in the 
Buddha had become very strong. She confessed 
her guilt and said that after hearing the Buddha’s 
sermon she had come to realise that stealing a 
tiling is a sin. The queen naked her to repeat the 
Dbnuima sin- had heard. Kbujjuttnra did so in 
the presence of the queen and her live hundred 
female attendants. The queen did not reproach 
her for her stealing four k&hfipanas daily, on the 
contrary, she praised her much for letting her 
hear the Buddha’s Dh amnia. Since then the maid* 
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servant witft regarded- aa a mother and teacher hy 
the queen and her five hundred female attendants, 
who asked her to go to the Master daily to hear 
the D It amnia and repeat it to therm In course of 
time she mastered the Tripitaka (Dh- Coin.. VoL I. 

pp. 20S foil.)* . T - i 

Sirim& was the youngtwt sister of Jivalta, 
the well-known physician, She was a courtesan of 
unique beauty. She lived at Itajagaha. Once she 
was appointed for a fortnight, by the female lay 
disciple, Uttara. wife of the treasurer’s son, Somalia, 
and daughter of tbo treasurer, Pummku. hm one 
thousand pieces of money per night (Dh. (oui., 
Vol. 11 f, pp. 308-309) in order to minister to Uttaru s 
husband. One day she offended Uttara, hut desiring 
to be on good terms with her again, she begged 
pardon of her. Uttara assured her that she would 
pardon her if the Exalted One would do tlm same. 
One day the Master and the congregation of monks 
came to Uttara s house. When the Marta* had 
finished bis meal* Si rimu begged Ids pardon. Hie 
Teacher pronounced thank*"] ving mid delivered 
discourse to which Sirima Listened ailpntivelv. 
Then she attained the first stage of sanctification. 
Since then she regularly giwe aims to eight monks 
(Diu Com.. Vol. Ill, pp. 104 foil). On her death, 
Sirima 1 a dead body was not burnt. It wtls kept, in a 
diarneHjoufiG (an takas usan tiih ) and wat ched by a 
guard against its being devoured by crow's and 
dogs. King Bimbisftw informed the Buddha of 
her death, and tbo Buddha requested the Idng not 
to bum her dead body bnt to preserve it so that it 
could 1 ms seen, by the hliikkhus daily for asublia** 
bbflvanm The bkikklius saw it daily and realised 
that the most beautiful body becomes rotten* worm* 
elite in and finally tlie bonce remain without hr sin 
The citizens, too, were compelled to behold Sirima s 
dead body, for there stood the royal proclamation, 
"■ All who refuse to do so shall lx? fined eight pieces 
of money ” This was done with a view to impress 
on the citizens the idea of transit urines of human 
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lieauty which k hut skin-deep (Dh. Com., Vol. ITT, 
pp. 106-109}. 

Ditina was an upftsikA of the Buddha. She 
was the queen of lung Uggasenn. A king promised 
to the deity of a tiigrodha tree that fie would worship 
the deity' with blood of one hundred kings of 
Jambudipa, if ho got the throne after his father’d 
death. He then defeated all the kings one by one 
and went to worship the deity, but the deity, seeing 
that many kings would be killed, took compassion 
for them and refused hk worship on the ground 
that the queen of King Uggascna whom he defeated 
was not brought. The king had her brought and 
she preached a sermon on the avoidance of life- 
slaughter in their presence. The deity approved 
autl the king refrained from life-slaughter and 
released the defeated and captured kings who 
praised Dinnu for her act. It was due to her 
that bo many kings were saved (Dll. Com., Vol. IT. 
pp. 15 foil.), 

KisagotamT came of a respectable family at 
S&vatthf. She was married to a rich banker’s soil 
who had 40 kotis of wealth (Dh. Com., Vol. Tl, 
pp. 270-275). Bodhi satin was her maternal uncle’s 
son. One day while the Bodhiaatta was returning 
home after receiving the news of R&hula’a birth, 
he was seen by Kisagotami from her palace. 
Buddha's physical grace and charm gladdened the 
heart of Kkagotamt and she uttered that the 
mother who hud such a child and the father who 
hod such a son and tile wife who had such a husband 
were surely happy (nibbuta); but the Bodhiaatta 
took the word nibbuta in the sense of rubbftnatij. 
The Bodhisatta presented her with a pearl necklace 
for making him bear such an auspicious and sacred 
word (Dh. Com., Vol, I t p. 85). After the Bodhi¬ 
satta had become the Buddha, KisSgntaml once 
came through the sky to worship the Buddha ; but 
she saw that Snkka with his retinue was then 
seated before the Master. She, therefore, chose it 
not to descend and come near to the Buddha; 
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but i lid her worship from the sky and went away. 
Be lil^ questioned by Sakka who bad seen feisagotamf 
performing Her worship, the Buddha answered that 
eh© was hik daughter. Kisfigotaml was the fore most 
arnimu the bhikkhunls who used very rough and 
Simple robes (Dh. Com. T Vol, IV, pp* 156-157J* 

Once Pasenadi invited the Buddha to teach 
Pimm ma tu queens MaBikh and ViLsnbh&khattiya 
who were desirous of Learning it. But as it was 
not possible for him to go everyday, the Buddha 
naked the king to engage Ananda for the purpose. 
MaUikihlevi in due course learnt it thoroughly 
well; but Vasabhakhattiya was inattentive and 
could hardly, therefore, learn it (Dh- Com., vol. i, 
382). Mallika on® induced her husband, h.ing 
Paeenadi, to go to the Buddha and receive instruc¬ 
tions from him. and thus saved the life of many 
living beings who were brought before the king tor 
sucrilicc to save the king himself from the evil effect 
of hearing four horrible Bounds at midnight, and 
ahe made'the following arrangements on the occa¬ 
sion of Paeonadi’a offering unique gift to the Buddha 
and the Buddhists - 


1. 8he made a canopy with slla wooden parts 
uniter which tivc lumdred fohikkhus coukl sit within 
the parts and live hundred outside them. 

2. Five hundred white umbrellas were raised 
by 500 elephants standing at the back of five 
hundred bhikklms. 

3. Golden boats were placed in the middle of 
the panda! and each khattiya daughter tlireu 
scents standing in the midst of two bhikkhus, 

4. Each khattiya princess was found standing 
ill the midst of two bhikkhus. 

5. Golden boats were filled with scents and 
perfumes (Dh. Com., VoL ITI, pp. l&J foil.}. 

MallikadevT had, however, to suffer after death, 
hi the Vvlci Loll, because she had once deceived 
her husband by telling a Uo about her misconduct 
(Dh. Com.. Vol. Ill, pp* 11^ foil.). 
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The daughter of Queen Mallika was also named 
Mallikcl. She was the wife of General Ihmdhula. 
but was childless for a long time. Bondhuk, 
therefore, ones for all, sent Iter to her father’s 
house, when on the way she went, to the Jetavana 
to salute the Buddha and told the Master that, Iter 
husband was sending her home as she was childless. 
The Buddha naked her to go hack to her husband's 
house. Baud hula came eventually to know of this 
fact, and thought that the Buddha must have got 
the idea that she would l>e pregnant. The sign of 
pregnancy was soon visible in her and she desired 
to drink water and bathe in the well-guarded tank. 
Her b us hand made her bathe and drink water of 
the tank (Db. font., VoL 1, pp. 349-351). 

Uttara and her husband were serving a sett hi 
at Rajagaha. Once the setthi wont to attend a 
famous ceremony and Uttara with her husband 
stayed at home. One morning, the husband of 
Uttara hud gone to the fields to till the soil, and 
Uttara was going with cooked food to feed her 
I ms hand there. On the way she met Sariputta 
who had just got up from nirodkasflm&pat t i and 
offered the food to him with the result that she 
became the richest lady at Rajagulia and her 
husband become a setthi named Mali&dhanasefthi 
(Dh. Com., VoL HI. pp. 302 foil.). 

Punn a was the maid-servant of a banker of 
8a vat tin. Once while engaged in husking paddy 
at night, she went outside the house to take rest. 
At this time Dahlia, a Mullian, was in charge of 
making arrangements for the sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion of the lihikkhus who were guests. Ptiiina with 
some cakes went out to enquire of the cause of 
their movements with lights at night, and met the 
Buddha who had come out on that way for alms. 
She offered all the cakes to the Buddha without 
keeping anything for her, and the Buddha accepted 
all of them. Punnfi was thinking whether Buddha 
would partake of her food : but the Buddha most 
unhesitatingly did partake of it in her house. The 
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effect of this offer was that Pui.iya obtained sotn- 
pattiphaJaih at the place where the offer was made 
(DU. (bm., YoL HI, pjK 321 foil-). 

Return was Aninuddha’s sister. blm was 
suffering from white leprosy, and did not go to her 
brother ns she feared ehe might contaminate 
him. Ammiddha sent for her and asked her to 
build a red-house for bhikkhns to get nd of her sin. 
She did so, and kept the rest-boose clean even when 
it was under construction. After she had done i 
with great devotion for a long time, she eventually 
become free from her disease. Shortly afterwards 
the Buddha went to Kapilavatthu and sent for 
Rob ml. When she came, he told her that she had 
been the queen of Benares in her former birth. 
The king of Benares was at that: time enamoured 
of the beauty of a dancing girl, The queen know ing 
this was jealous of the girl and to punish her she 
nut something in her doth and poured in bathing 
water which produced terrible itching all over the 
body- On account of this sin, she had got this 
disease. She however obtained sotftpattipl i akin u ud 
the colour of her body was gulden (Dh. tom., 
YoL Til, pp- 295 folk). . , 

A cultivator 1 ** daughter was in charge Of a 
paddy-field. She was once frying paddy in the 
Held, when at that time Mahiikassapa was engaged 
in meditation for a week in t he Pipphali cave. 
Rilin'' up from maditatiofU be went to the girl tor 
alms; and she with a delightful mind offered fried 
cmyna tn liim which he acooptM. White the girl 
{ V£ ki returning from the presenofc of MahSkafl&apa 
to the spot where she was frying she was smitten 
by a ]K)if4onoiiB snake and died instantly* A fti-r 
death she was retmrn in the golden mansion of the 
T&vatiihsa heaven on account of this meritorious 
deed, and was named there a * 5 Lajadevadbltll who 
had come from heaven to get more merit by serving 
Mahaknssapn. She used to cleanse his monastery 
and keep water ready for bis iwe. But after two 
iLays, she was forbidden to serve him any more 
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as she was fount] oat to be u tlevT, tike lamented 
much for not being able to servo the great arahat. 
The Buddha came to know of this and preached & 
sermon to her with the result that she obtained 
sotapattipbalam (Dh. Com., VoL III, pp- 6-9). 

Thu mother of Kumarakossapa had become 
pregnant before she renounced tlio worldly life; 
hut she was herself unaware of it. After she hud 
become a bhikkhunJ it. was known that she was 
pregnant. The matter was referred to the Buddha 
who asked L'p&li to enquire into the matter, Upali 
referred to Pasenadi, Anathapindika, and VisftkhiL 
Vie&kha was afterwards solely entrusted to decide 
the matter. Visakhft found out that she had become 
pre gna nt before her renouncing the world (Dh. 
Com., Vol. Hi, pp, 144 foil). 

RupanandA wits the Buddha's step-mother. 
She thought that her eldest brother had renounced 
the world and had become a Buddha, Her younger 
brother Nan da was a bliikkhu ; R Ah ulnkum lira 
had also obtained ordination; her husband too had 
liecomu a b hihkh n; and her mother Mah&pujApatl 
GotamI, a bhikkhunL She, therefore, thought that 
as so many of her relatives had renounced the 
world, so she too must follow their path. She did 
not go before the Buddha as she was proud of her 
beauty while the Buddha used to preach imper¬ 
manence and worthlessness of rupa. The other 
hhikkimnlft and bhikkhus always used to praise 
Buddha in her presence and told her that all, in 
spite of their having different tastes, bod become 
pleased on seeing the Buddha (Dh, Corn., Vol. 111. 
p. 115). Nanda, wife of Nandasena, a householder of 
SAvatthl, had no faith in the Buddha. One day 
she thought of going to the Buddlia with other 
bhikkhunls, hut she would not show herself to 
the Buddha. The Buddha came to know that with 
other bhikkhunls Nanda too had conic ; and he 
desired to lower down the pride of her beauty. 
By his miraculous power, the Buddha created a 
most beautiful girl by his side who at once engaged 
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herself in fanning the Buddha. NArida saw the 
beauty of the girl, and readily discovered that 
her oun beauty wits much inferior. The attendant 
girl was seen gradually but miraculously attaining 
youth, the state of mother of one child, and the 
old ufft? and dkcuae and death. Nun da saw this 
happening before her eyes and gave up the pride of 
her beauty and uame to realise tlic impermanence 
of physical beauty. The Buddha knowing the 
gtato of her mind delivered the sermon (Dh* 

Com., VoL 111, pp. 113 foil.)- ., 

Visakhit was the daughter of DhananjayaaottliJ, 
son of McndakaaeVVW- who lived in the city of 
Bhaddiya in the kingdom of Anga. The family of 
Men dak a was greatly devoted to the Buddha. 
Dhaiianjayasoithi at the request of Base uadi. 
Kin 1 of Koeaiu. went to bin kingdom ami settled 
at fcjlketa. Visaklm was marritsd to Pu nnava* i«Ihana, 
son of Miganwetthi. who was, however, a follower 
of the Nigantlnis. After marriage, she lived with 
her fat her-in-Iaw at Savatthl. One- day Migara- 
setthi invited five hundred naked ascetics (nigai.it has) 
and when they came he asked his daughter-in-law 
to come and salute t he arabats. She came hearing 
about the arnhats and socing them, she said, 
“ Such shameless creatures can’t be arahata. Why 
lias my father-in-law called me ? ” Saying this 
she blamed her father-in-law and went to her 
residence. The naked ascetics seeing tlua, blamed 
the setthi and asked him to turn her out of the 
house as she was a follower of Santana Gotania. 
But the setthi knowing that it was not possible to do 
so, apologised to them and sent them away. After 
this incident the setthi sitting on a valuable seat 
was drinking milk-porridge with honey from a 
golden pot and Visakha stood there fanning him. 
At that time a Buddhist monk entered the house 
for alms and stood before him, but the Hetthi took 
no notice of him. Seeing that, Vishkba said to 
the Lbera ‘ 4 Go to another house, Sir, my father-in- 
law is eating a stale food ". At this the banker 
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grew angry. Ho then stopped eating and ordered 
His men to drive her out. Thereupon, Visakha 
?;aid that he should examine her short comings. 
The sefcthi welcomed the idea and summoned her 
relations and told them that liis daughter-in-law 
laid said to a Buddhist- monk that he was eating 
stale food while he was drinking milk jiomdge 
with honey. Viskkliii’B relations enquired about 
the truth of the statement. VLsaklut said that she 
did not any so. She only said that her father-m- 
law was enjoying the fruition of his merit in the 
previous birth. In this wnv Visiikhu explained 
uway everything that was considered by her father- 
in-law to bring blame upon her. While she was 
found not guilty by her relations, she prepared to 
leave the house of her father-in-law. Thereupon the 
banker apologised and entreated his daughter-in- 
law to remain in the house. She, however, con¬ 
sented to remain on one condition only, namely, 
flute she could be allowed to entertain the bhtkkhus 
in the house at her will. Next day she invited the 
Buddha to her house. The miked ascetics knowing 
that the Buddha had entered the house of Migara- 
tigtthj surrounded the house. Visakha requested 
her father-in-law to come and serve the Buddha 
himself. The naked ascetics prevented him from 
going there. Thereupon Visakha herself served the 
Buddha and his disciples and when their meal was 
finished, she again requested her father-in-law to come 
: i uieJ Listen to the sermon of the Buddha. The naked 
ascetics again said that it was extremely improper to 
go at that time, but when lie went to listen to the 
Buddha's sermon, he saw that the naked ascetics 
had gone there earlier and placed the curtain and 
requested the set tin to sit outside it. The sett hi sat 
outside the curtain, listened to the Buddha's sermon, 
obtained the fruition of the first stage of sanctifica¬ 
tion, went up to his daughter-in-law and said to her. 
'* Henceforward you are my mother From that 
time Visakka came to be known as Migaraniatu or 
Mig lira’s mother, Migiira was converted to 
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Buddhism. VisikM afterwards made a vihara at 
S&vsuLi at the cost of twenty-seven crorea of 
coins (DL. Com., Vol, I, pt. II, pp- 384 foil*J. 

Sulia NipStu Commentary ,—The Sutta Nipata 
Com in flit ary written by BuddiiagJiosa is a mine of 
various sorts of valuable information—geographical, 
historical, religions, and otherwise. Illuminating 
definitions of riiga, taidia, maim, dosa, moha, 
anusava, ami akusalamulaand interpretations of 
the words, e.g., sati, brahmaioka, uposatha, 
sankappa, pamiUla, jlmim, dhamma, gambhira- 
paafm, miisaviUln, panatipAta, upadhi, etc., occur 
briskly in it some times systematically, sometimes at 
random. To give one example, the very interesting 
word * Nibutta * is explained in connection with 
the account of Dlianiyn, the cowherd. In con¬ 
nection with another account, namely, that of the 
Kliagga visaiia Sutta, we are referred to three kinds 
of dramas. Besides mentioning mountains and 
mountain caves, e.g., GandhamAdana and t'anda- 
gabbim, the commentator reveals his knowledge of 
geography when ho makes mention of Burunash 
Nng&mmy Savatthb KapikvatUui, Kosala p Nerafi- 
jar&* etc., noi does ho seem to be deficient in hie 
knowledge of history, for ho mentions Bimbmilra, 
S iindori pari b 1 mj aka, and Kusuk raj a Pasemulb 

Bimbbara, we are informed, waa called Mngadki* 
bccauae he was the lord of the Hagndhas. He was 
like po*se*iaur of a big army* hence he was called 
ESeniya- It. adekt besides, that Bimbis&ra wag so 
called beeaiiM* kk colour waa like that of excellent gold 
(p. 448j. Rajagaha was ruled by famous kings like 
Mandhata and Muhftgovinda. In the time of the 
Buddha,, it became a city, and lh other times, it came 
to be vacant and then inhabited by the yakkhaa* 
interesting side-lights are thrown by other 
accounts, a few ol which may profitably Ik? re¬ 
counted here. A carpenter of Benares prepared, 
meehimienl wooden bink by which he conquered 
a tract of land in the Hinmvanta and became the 
ruler of that knd. Hk capital was known a^ 
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Katthavalianagara. He sent, valuable* presents to 
the king of Benares and made friendship with lum. 
The king in return sent him tho news of the advent 
of the Buddha Kassapa in Benares, but when they 
reached Benares the Buddha had obtained maha- 
parimbbana, Afterwards, the yuvarAjft with a 
bhikkhu and the relics of the Buddha went back to 
the Katthauagara, aud the bhikkliu was later on 
successful in converting the king and his subjects 
into Buddhism (VoL II, pp. 575 foil.). A trader of 
Benares went to buy goods with 500 carts to a 
frontier country, and bought sandal wood (VoL II, 
pp. 523 ff-)- 

There lived at SAvatthl a paribbajaka, named 
Basura, who was a great disputant. He planted a 
branch of a Jam bit tree declaring that lie who 
would be able to hold discussion with him, would 
uproot it. Sariputta did uproot it, Pnsura had a 
discussion with Sariputta about sensual pleasures 
and eye-consciousness with the result that- the 
paribbajaka was defeated. The paribbajaka wont 
to the Jets van* in order to bo ordained by Sariputta 
and to learn Vndasattnm (art of disputation). He 
met Laluduyi at the Jet a van a vihara. Thinking 
that tiiis L&Judilyi must be greatly wise, he took 
ordination front him. Ho defeated Laludfiyi in 
disputation and made him a paribbajaka even while 
he was wearing the dress of a bhikkhu. Pasura 
again went to SAvatthl to hold discussion with 
Gautama. He held discussion with Gautama but 
was defeated. The Buddha then gave him in¬ 
struction and he was converted into Buddhism 
(VoL II, pp. 538 foil.). 

The Jdtaka Cmnmenlary. —-As to the authorship 
of the J At aka Commentary there is a groat dispute 
which lias not yet been settled. Some ascribe the 
authorship to Buddhaghosa. 

Buddhughosa wrote a commentary on the 
Dhammasanguni known as the Attliasfilinl. 1 It 


1 Tbi-ri' in & HchoUum cm the AlLtmA&lilil wiled the PlUfr 0 - 
ifuipowDAttlu) pakfcini. Kwcl AbliiiUm wimm k mthA . * Fili P p0#<f 
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simply give* the meaning of the terms that occur 
in tbc Dhamm&fiangani ■ In some 

CvijiLnGnLRn'uictri jiiwortl'toi^word Dxpl^nfltioiw 
U„ AhhidEammi ^ave been iy V H:!i which arc apparently 

11 ' tedious but are certainly useful to 
students of Buddhism. * 1 

The AlthasiUinI contains some historical and 
geographical information besides some explanations 
of certain technical terms of Buddhist psychology. 
It refers to sonic rivers, e.g,, Acicavatl, Gangs., 
Godavari, NerafijarS, MahJ, Sarabliu. and AnomL 
it also refers to some cities, islands, etc., e,g., 
K&sipura, Punamhangann, Kosala. Iaipatunn, Jam- 
budlpa, Jetuvmiu, Taanbapa^ni, Apamgayatiu. Patali- 
putta, Puhbavfdeha, BandhumOiti, Bhanikacehu, 
Rajagaha, B&keta, SavatthI, Sihaladipa. There aro 
references to some historical personages as well, 
e.g., A jit a, Aiinakodufina, Abbayathera, Assagutta, 
Atianda, Alilm Kaiama, Uttiya, Udayi, LMdaka, 
Upaka, Kaasapa, Channa. Duttbagfimani, Abhava, 
Daaakti, Dipamknra, Nagasena, Buddliugiiosa, 
Bhaddaji, Mai Lika, Mah&kassapa, Mahinda, MoggsOl- 
putta Tissa, lie vat a, Vipneai, Vissakammfi, Sariputta, 
Sujata, Suiuaua. Sonaka. Hctteyya, Pinga tabuddha- 
rakkhita, Cnkkana Upasaka. Buddhaghosa in the 
introductory versos laid down that &ftcr he had 
already dealt with some subjects in Ids previous 
composition, the Visuddhinuigga, be had only to 
supplement it by way of writing a commentary on 


worit twin If a guide U> nwtnpliYiHftJ of Ihuldhmm for beginnere 
niirtict**d (nmi the Artho*Uml. The AtlluudUinl hna bwo odrtyd 
bv Prof. EL Hulk* fur the Pili Text, Society. A tmnslfttwy of thi* 
irnrfc l)H-~ b«ir. brought out by Mr. Pe Mmm gTto , Alid 
hv Ml*!-. Rhy* DjvmK It is widely vtudied by utudmt of Hnddlu=u.i 
And by the Busomh monti ; and in often tiutiled by million uf llw 

AbhidlsFuiirfHk wnrk.Hr _ 

1 Mr. Mating Tin sp«Um of rhe two Burra-*; ir±[i“li*ti,'ns ol 
the Althasfilinl. n*tnoiy, old Ni-s#yn (MSS. Bemnnl Fr™ litewy. 
Bongoon) by Anyakrikir* of the wfc (if aflhe 1Jth ?*“*"!£ 
(ind llw tww N i.-tki-va priiklt^i to IC ffiiHT— natoffp Raog'Kin, ■ 1WJ 5+ n> 
Cvi Stxfew of the middle of the Hub century. On the whole 
the tfn,n«i|i*ticitl wilt be useful in reading the tent. In the 
Pn» Library, Rangoon. there ore original iBnoUKnpls of iho 
AUha/iil t nL 
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thu Dhammasanguni. But though the Atthnsalini 
a Luis to be an exposition of the Phammasangani, 
yet there is some anomaly in the contents and 
arrangements of the two hooks. There are some 
chapters of the text which the commentary omits 
and some chapters which it- adds independently 
of the text itself. Unlike the Dhanraiasangnni the 
chapters in the Atthas&linf are clearly marked so 
that the treatment is more scientific than that of 
the former. Buddhaghosa at the outset gives an 
introductory chapter- In this fie deals with various 
questions, both literary and philosophical- His 
dissertation on Literary subjects helps us to a great 
extent in fixing the chronology of the texts of the 
Sutta, Vinaya, and Abhidhnnimft, He says that 
the commentary on the Abhidhamma was sung in 
the First Council and was rehearsed in the succeeding 
Councils. Mahindu brought it to Ceylon and it was 
translated Into Sinhalese, Buddhaghosa defines 
Abb id lnum no as one which excels all other dhammas 
in qualities. The chief difference between Suttant* 
and Abhidhamma is that in the Suttonta the five 
aggregates arc classified partially while in the 
Abhidhamma this classification has been done 
according to three methods, namely, the Suttantu 
classification, the Abhidhamma classification, and 
Catechism. He shows that Suttanta classification is 
incomplete and defective. He next deals with the 
Abhidhamma books themselves which ore seven in 
number and records that the very nature of the 
Knthavatthu makes its position untenable in the 
very classification itself, for it dates from the in¬ 
cidents of the Tliird Council. But B addlingho-a 
relying on the traditional number seven in the 
Abhidhamma class and showing the internal defects 
of Mahadhammapadaya or MnlmdUatukatha as the 
possible substitutes for the Kathilvatthu, bolds that 
the Kathavattliu falls within Abhidhamma class 
particularly because Tissa followed the contents 
and method of the Teacher who himself foresaw this 
book. 
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The author then gives ft table of contents of 
each of the seven Abhidhamma books after which 
he gives a history of the first Abhidhamma thought 
ami compilation as emanating from the Buddha 
himself. To Sariputta he attributes the origin of 
the number nod order of the hooks. Buddlrnghosa 
quotes many poetical passages as an introductory 
explanation of the Sulla, Vinaya, and Abhidhtimma 
Pi takas. 

He says that the Abhidhamma is intended for 
those only who think that there is " I", “ This is 
mine " T and w ho fail to understand that the ultimate 
self is merely ft collection of tilings. The main 
purpose oi the Abliidhatmna is. according to him, 
to lay a distinction between mind and matter aud to 
train one in higher and metaphysical understanding. 

The author then justifies the fact that the 
three pilukits are the words of Buddha himself, for 
those bhikkhus who ure well practised in Vi nay a 
arrived at the three kinds of knowledge while those 
who are well verged in the Suit a arrive at the six 
kinds of super-knowledge and bhikkhus well cultivat¬ 
ed in Ahhi flk n ni ina arrive ftt the four iinalyses. 
He then explains why each of the nikayas or 
groups is so called. The first, one is Diglni, because 
it contains 114 long suit as. The second one con¬ 
taining 152 suttsus is called Mryjjhimu. liccause they 
are of medium length. The Sftifaytttta Nikfiya 
contains seven thousand sevtm hundred and sixty- 
two suttas. The Anguttara contains nine thousand 
five hundred and fifty-seven suttas. 

The Ktuiddnka is one which excludes the four 
nikayas, the Vinaya, the Abhidhamma, and includes 
such books os * Khuddakap&thft, Dhaminapada, 
etc. Thee follows an enumeration of the nine 
Angas, the eighty-four thousand units of texts, 
Buddhagliosu then says that the Abhidhamma is a 
pitnku by pi taka classification and holds it as a 
word of the Buddha, The Ab kid ham mi kits claim 
to be the best expositors of the Dhamma, But the 
Abhidhamma is a field for the Buddha and not for 
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others. The author quotes the Elder tfasahhuti 
who while seeking to trace the origin of the Abhi- 
dhamma at the place of the great enlightenment 
quoted PodesavibSra Kutta where the Buddha 
intuited all his qualities and possessions. He then 
recommends the introduction of the Abhidharama 
to all its readers. The author then compares the 
introductory portions both of the Suttft and the 
Ahhidhamma, He says that unlike the Sutta 
which has one, the Ahhidhamma has two intro¬ 
ductions, the one dealing with the life and equip¬ 
ment of the Buddha and the other with the events 
just before the Dhftmmacakkftpavutte.ua. The 
author then traces the history' of AbliMharnma 
teaching in Gey Ion. According to him. Abhldhanmia, 
originated with faith and nurtured in the 550 
J&tukas, was taught by the Buddha. It contained 
exactly Buddha's words and was handed down by 
the unbroken line of teachers till the Third Council 
beginning with Sarsputta and followed by the 
long line of disciples. An examination of the 
Attnasfilinl show's that it was composed after the 
Samantap&sfidika to which it refers in pages i*7 
and 68 of the P.T.H. edition. 

The Hnmmoha-vinoduiii or the commentary on 
the Vibliariga (Viblmiiga-atthakathft} written by 
Bndrlhachosft has been edited for the P.T.S. by 
A, P. Buddhadatta Thera, in 11)25. This com¬ 
mentary was published in Bunn a several tiroes, but 
in Ceylon about half of tbe book has been printed. 
Xu many places wc find that this commentary and 
the Visuf.ld.hirnagga comment on the same subjects. 
Thi* book consist* of 18 sections dealing with the 
expositions of five khandhas (e.g., rOpa, vedatni, 
sailhii, sohkhara, and vifiMiuim). uyutanns (spheres), 
dhfttiia (elements), sacca (truth). Imlriyas (senses), 
paccayakilra (causes interdependent), satipattMua 
(right recollection), sammappadhana (right cou- 
centration). iddhjpadas (tuises of miracles), seven 
bojjliangjis (.supreme knowledge), magga (the Noble 
Eightfold Path), jliana (stages of meditation). 
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appamauna (four appamamlftB consisting in an 
unlimited or jierfect exercise of the qualities of 
friendliness, compassion, good will, and equanimity), 
sikkluipadas (precepts), patiaambhidii (analytical 
knowledge), huna (true knowledge), khudd&ka- 
vatthn (minor points), and dhammahadaya (re¬ 
ligious heart). It should bo noted that in the 
section on the dliatus, 32 parts of the body 
have been discussed. In the section dealing with 
truth, the noble truths (ariyasaccaiii) are dealt with. 
In the section on the I'aecayakaj-iis we find a dis¬ 
cussion of the topic of dependent origination. 
The Matipatthnna Vibhaiigu should be mid along 
with the Mali&satipat-tliana Suttanta of the iHgha 
Nikaya and Siiti part liana Snttaiita of the MajjliiJOW 
Nikaya, The Sa in ill oh a vinodanf contains short 
notes on avijjil (ignorance), keys (body). jiitL 
(birth), jar a (old age), lanha (desire), domanassa 
(despair), nlbbana, nama-rupa (name and form), 
bkavn (existence}, bod hi (enlightenment), macehariya 
(sloth), mamna (death), may a (illusion), etc. 

There is a tika on the Sammohavinodan! known 
as the Sammohavinodamlinattka. 

The TJhatukathipftkarana-ntthflpkatba is a 
commentary on the D hat u hath a written by Bud dim- 
ghosa. It has 14 sections containing interpreta¬ 
tions of the five IduouiSias, twelve aya tanas (spheres), 
sixteen dhat us (element's), etc. 

The Pnggafapa iinatti-attl la ka th a is a com* 
mentary oil the Puggnlapaimatti. Tliiis work has 
been edited for the P.T,S, by ( 4 . Lands berg 
and Mrs, Rhys Davids (J.P.T.S., 1913-1014). 
The aval la) ile manuscripts are—(1) palm-leaf 
Sinhalese manuscript procured for the P.T.S. by 
Goon era t no, (2) paper Sinhalese manuscript, and 
(3) Pyi Gyi Mnndyne Press edition, Rangoon, in 
Burmese character. 

The Kail m va 11 h u-att 1 1 akatha is a commentary 
on the KiUhSvatlUupakartina written by Buddha- 
ghosa. According to this commentary (Kathavatthu 
Commentary), two truths, dukkharti and dukkha- 
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samudayam, am mundane {belonging to the world 
of re-birth) and the other two truths (nirodhu and 
nlrodhagimimpatipada) arc supmmundaue (belong¬ 
ing to the paths), Of the bidriyas, ten belong to 
the region of sense-desire* nine to the next two 
worlds, and three to the supramundane. Sam ay n- 
vimutta, according to the commentator, applies 
to sotapanna, sakiidagami, and aimgaml, and asarna- 
vavimutta applies to fctikkhavapassaka-khTnisavas. 
Kuppadhamina lb applied to an ordinary person 
who inis attained eight samSpattis. It is also 
applied to a stream-attain er and to an once-returner* 
It means a person who is unsteady or not firmly 
established in the path. It is so called because in 
his case the mental conditions which are antagonistic 
to saniadli} and vipn^mQ have not been com* 
pletely stopped nor well washed off, and it is for 
this reason that their attainment perishes and falls 
away* Akuppa-dhamnin is applied to an ana- 
garni who has attained eight sainilp&ttis and to a 
khfnAsava, It means a person who does not go 
astray. He is steady or firmly established in the 
path. Hindrances of samfidM and v£pass&n& in 
such a person are completely destroyed. His attain¬ 
ment is not broken or destroyed by useless talks 
or by any other unsuitable act committed through 
negligence. The commentary further narrates that 
the term 4 Gotrabhu ‘ is applied to a pemon who 
hris reached the family, circle, or designation of 
Ariyaa by surpassing the family, circle, or designs- 
tion of ordinary persons through the knowledge 
acquired by meditation on ^Nirvana, According to 
the commentary, by meditation on 4 formlessness 1 
a person is freed from rupak&ya (form) and by going 
through the sublime Eightfold Path be is freed from 
namakftya, therefore he Is called uhhato-bhaga- 
vimutto, 

A person at first goes through different stages 
of meditation, then he realises nibbanam. There 
art* six classes of kayasakkhi commencing from 
sotfipattiphnlattha to arahattaniaggattha* 
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Ditthapntto,—He who thoroughly knows that 
this is suffering, this is the cause of an tiering, this 
is llie cessation of auffering, this is the path leading 
to the cessation of suffering, is one who has won 
vision. 

Dhamnifi.ilas an.—It applies to one who lias 
reached the first stage of sanctification because he 
moves by saddhft or faith. 

Hattakkliiittum paramo applies to one who 
obtains arahnntsliip at the seventh birth. 

After the realisation of the fruition of sotfipatti 
one is not reborn in a low family. He in reborn 
amongst devaa and men six times only. 

The term Ekabiji is applicable to a stream- 
at-t aider who is reborn once only. 

AntarS-parinibbayi applies to a person who 
obtains Nirvana before reaching the middle of the 
term of life. Upahacca-parinibbiyi applies to a 
person whn obtains parirubbfina after passing the 
middle of the term of life but does not reach the 
end. AsaAkh&mparinibbaji applies to a person 
who attains complete passing away of mental 
impurities. Sasankhftra-parimbbuyf applies to a 
person who obtains the foregoing with Instigation, 
with trouble, and with exertion. 

Akanitthagfiml.—According to this commentary, 
a person goes to the highest Brahmaloka passing 
through four intermediate Brahma worlds, namely, 
Avihfi, Atappa, Sndnssa, and Sudassi. 

Kalyanamitta means a good or spiritual friend. 
Hfnadhimuttu means low inclination. Panltftdhi- 
mutto means u having good inclination ”, 

The commentary says that the seven learners 
and average men are restrained from sin throngh 
fear, but the Khlnasavus have completely uprooted 
their fear, therefore they are called Abhaynparato. 

A person wiio lias first obtained knowledge of 
previous births and deva-sight and 1 lien nrahant- 
ship is called a tevijjo, i.e„ possessed of three vijjas, 
namely, pubbcnivjisananmh (knowledge of previous 
births), dibbacakkhunfmam (knowledge of deva* 
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sight), and nrahantnphalahduam (knowledge of 
arahantslup), A person attaining ara bants liip first 
and then the other two is also called tevijjo. 

CJiajabhinfio.—-A person possessing sis: super¬ 
normal faculties or super-knowledges, namely, iddlii- 
vidka (various sorts of magical power), dibbasotn 
(deva-ear), paracetonanoni (power of knowing 
another’s thought), piibbi'iiivasanatmiii (power of 
remembering previous births), dibbacakklm (deva- 
sighl). and asavakkliayaMnaih (knowledge of des¬ 
truction of sinful tendencies) is called ohajabliihno. 

PubbakarL—A person who does good to others 
before getting benefit, from them. 

KatarinakatavedL— It means that a person who 
after having known that he has got some benefit 
from others does Irene fit to them afterwards, 
tvasambu means dirty and also bad smelling water. 
The word samkittisu means samkittctva 
katabhattesii. In time of famine an acelaka (naked 
ascetic) collects uncooked rice by begging from bouse 
to house and declaring the object of iiis begging : 
be then cooks rice to be distributed among the 
ficeliikas. A good acelaka does not accept any kind 
of food, 

Anusota^aitii puggalo means putthujjano or 
ordinary person. According to this commentary, 
by a fifth person is to be understood the person 
who has exhausted the sinful tendencies. 

The Yamskupakarana-atthakatlla is a com¬ 
mentary on the Yanmka written by Buddhaghoaa. 
Strictly speaking, it is a commentary on the Mu!a 
Yamaha, tvhandha Yamaka. Ay a tana Yamaka, 
Dhitu Yamaka, Sacca Yamaka. Sariikham Yamaka, 
Auunsaya Yamaka. (Htta Yamaka, Dkumma 
Yamaha, and Indriyn Yamaka. 

The Mill:i Yamaka deals with the essence of 
the teaching of Gutanm. In it m included the 
kofi&lamfUa, Mflla hem means the cuiise. 

The K hand ha Yamaka deals with an account 
of the kliandlias (aggregates), e.g.* Eupu, Vinhaaa* 
V&d&nn, Safma, and MariiklicLra. 
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The Ayatana Yamaka deala with <Lyatana or 
space, e.g., cakkhn, sota, kftya, rupu. rasa, phottabhn, 
etc. 

Tlic Dhatu Yamaka contains an account of 
various dliiibus or elements. 

The Sacca Yamaka treats of the four Aryan 
truths. 

The section on Sarhkhara Yamaha deals nith 
kayasaiiikharn, vacisathkiiara, etc. 

The Anussaya Yamaka is a section on attach¬ 
ment, kama, raga, etc. 

The Citla Yamaka deak with mind and mental 
states. 

The DUamma and Indriya Yainakas deal with 
kusala, akusala, and avyUkata dlmintnas and senses 
respectively, e.g., manindriya, j I vit indriya, doinanas- 
sindriya. 

The Patt-hanapakni-ana-atthakathii, edited by 
Mrs. Mliys Davids for the P.T.S.. London. is a com¬ 
mentary* on the Putt hana written by Buddhaghosa 
at the request of a monk named CuUnbuddhagliosti 
(J.P.T.S., 1880). 

C. Works of DkamkapYla 

The Vimiouvatthu ('ommentary is practically 
a collection of stories illustrating 
Ti £5 lk the Buddhist perspective of Heaven 
and Hell, or more correctly, the 
Buddhist idea of Heaven and Hell * prevalent 
amongst the £H*oplc of Northern India at the time 
of the Buddha and incorporated subsequently in 
the Buddhist Scriptures V These stories help us 
to form an idea of the various grades of heaven, tins 
pleasures of the Tilvatimsa heaven, the joys and 
comforts of the dwellers in the Buddhist vimanas, 
location of the various vimanas, and the form of 
the v im an a and its comforts which are but propor¬ 
tionate to meritorious deeds. 


1 H r .<iin1d?hiYy—Hi bm Forewnwl tti tlui * Hj£hvl l [i Bud HbII in 
Buddhist Forapectivn 1 by Dr- D- C, Law. 
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Synopses of Stories 1 

1. Plthavima.ua (pp. 5-6).—A girl. a. groat 
believer in the Buddha, once made the gift of a 
wooden stool to a them whom she had offered food. 
In consequence of this meritorious deed, the girl 
was reborn in the Tavatiihsa heaven where she 
enjoyed joys and comfort* of the heaven. 

As a reward of her offering a seat to a bhikkhu 
a woman of Savattht obtained in heaven a vim ana 
made of Veluriya {lapis hizulis). 

For presenting a pltha or a scat to an arbat 
whom she had offered food, a mistress of a house 
was reborn in the golden mansion of the Tavatimsa 
heaven. 

2. Kunjarammdna {pp. 31 foil.). —A daughter 
of a family of Kajag&ha once entertained Bariputta 
with a seat and various kinds of food and drink, 
and presented him with new clothes and a conch. 
In consequence of this meritorious deed, she was 
reborn in the golden mansion of the Tavatlihsa 
heaven. 

3. Ndvdvimana (pp. 4fJ foil.). —A woman for 
offering drinking water to some thirsty bhikkhus 
was reborn by virtue of her meritorious deed Lu the 
TAvalilhsa heaven. Another woman, too, for offering 
Cold drink and oil to rub his feet with to a thera, 
was reborn after death in the same heaven. 

A slave girl of a brahmin of the village of 
Thujia in Kosala ran the risk of being beaten by 
her master and offered a pot of water to the Buddha 
to drill Is water from. The Buddha quenched hia 
thind as W€*U as that of his entire Order and yet 
returned the pot full of water to the slave girl. 
The girl after death was reborn in the Tavatimsa 
heaven where she was given other objects of heavenly 
enjoyment. 

4. Dipavimuntt (pp. 50-51).—For offering a 
light in the dusk before a preacher 1 s seat, nn 

1 For (foLfUjtad ftimmt fa* of stories see ruy Heavcu and 

Hell In Buddhist IVtiipwtrv* ", Sec. II, pp r atMSG* 
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upMku after doatli was reborn in the TavatUusa 
heaven in the Jotiraaavimana. 

5. Tiladakkhinavimana (p. 54).—For present* 
ing to the Buddha a certain quantity of aesamum 
seeds in joined palms, a pregnant woman was reborn 
after death in the TYwatimsa heaven. 

6. Palibbatavimaiui (pp. 56-57).—A beautiful 
and faithful wife, as a reward of her sweetness and 
sincerity, charity, and faithfulness, was reborn after 
death in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

7. iSuiiisummiina (p. 61).—For offering some 
portion of the takes, which she had got lor her own 
use to an arabant, the daughter-in-law of a Sftvaf- 
t liian family was reborn after death in the Tavatiiiisa 
heaven. 

S. Udardviw'tmi (pp. 62-74).—By offering to 
Sariputta the whole of the food prepared and meant 
for her husband, UttariL, the loving wife of Punna, 
the servant of a banker of Eajagaha, performed a 
meritorious deed as a result of which her husband 
became the richest man in the whole city and was 
made the Nagarasetthi: and both the husband 
and wife attained the first stage of sanctification by 
their deeds of charity in the shape of gifts to the 
Buddha and the congregation. 

Puiina's daughte r was also named Uttar5; at 
one time she invited the Buddha and his disciples, 
listened to the Buddha's religious discourse, and 
then attained the second stage of sanctification, 
while her husband and other relatives, who had 
thus an opportunity of listening to the discourses 
of the Master, attained the first stage. UttariL oil 
her death Was reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

9. Sirimammdna (pp. 75 foil.}. —For offering 
alma to eight bhikkhiia daily, and spending sixteen 
kahiipanas on charity, Sirima the courtesan wbh 
reborn after death as a celestial nymph. 

10. Kesakdrivimdna (pp. 86-89).—A daughter 
of Kesakiiri, a brahmin of Benares, listened to the 
precepts of the Buddhist faith from a lay disciple, 
and, while meditating on those of impurities, attained 
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the first stage and was, after death, reborn m an 
attendant of Sakka. 

II. Lkmmma?ia (pp, 91-92)*—For serving four 
bhikkhus daily with hearty devotion and observing 
the true dilemmas, a maid-servant was re hum 
after death as one of the beloved attendants of 
Sakka. 

12* Lakhitmdvimunu {j)p m 97-98).—For pre¬ 
paring seats and supplying water to the b Ink Id ms 
in the asanas ala daily, a woman called Lakli um& 
was established in the Sotapatti and was, after 
death, reborn in the TavatLihsa heaven. 

13. A ca maddyikabinmim ( pp . 1 CM)-! 01),—For 
offering hex food and the aeania which had been 
given her by the inmates of a house behind which 
she had taken shelter, to Mahhkasoapa, a woman of 
Rajagaha wm reborn among the Nimmanaratidevas, 

14. Cantfalii'iuuhm (pp m 105-107),—A eaudali 
once at the exhortation of MahamoggalMiui fell 
clown at the feet of the Buddha and worshipped 
him. On account of iliis meritorious deed, she 
was, on her death, reborn in the Titvatimsa heaven. 

15. BhaddiMhivimana (pp. 108-110).—Bhadda, 
usually known as Blmdditthl, once offered good food 
and drink to four disciples of the Master with 
their followers, served them in every way, listened 
to their discourses, embraced the faith, and received 
the five silas* She, after death, was reborn in the 
1 cLvatiiiisa heaven and worshipped the Buddha when 
die Master went there* 

lft. Sonadittn avim «nu (p t 115).—For serving 
bhikkhite, observing the precepts and the uposotha 
with perfect regularity, Sonadinna, a devoted 
upumka of N&kmdik attained Sotapatti and was 
reborn after death in the Tavatlihsa heaven, 

iT* Upmaihavimdna (p. 115),—For similar 
meritorious deeds, Uposatha, another devoted 
upftaika of S&keta, was reborn after death in the 
TsLvatiriiea heaven* 

IB* Bhikkhdddyihivimdna {pp. 11&-119)*—On 
account of her inviting the Buddha to have his 
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daily men! at her house ami serving him in other 
wav's, a woman of UttaramadJiura in Savatthi was, 
after death, reborn in the Tivatimsa heaven. 

19. Ulamvimana {pp. I2U-121),—For offering 
the cake of her mother-in-law’s share to MahS- 
moggallana, a girl was reborn, after death, in the 
Tavatimsa heaven. 

20. U cchuddyikavi mHrut {p. 124). For similar 
reason.-; another girl also obtained the same good 
fortune. 

21. PaUaftkavim&na {p. 128).—A daughter of 
an upaaika at Savatthi was reborn in the Tav&tuhsa 
heaven for her having been virtuous, free from 
anger, devoted, and ail observer of the Sabbath. 

22. LatSeitadmi- {pp. 131-132). -As a result of 
her gentle behaviour and practising charity and 
observing the Sabbath, Lata, a daughter of tin 
up&saka of Savatthi, was reborn as a daughter 
of Vessavuna Kuvera, and was appointed along 
with her four other sisters as a dancing girl by Sakka. 

23. Guttiiaiimdna {pp. 137-148). — On account 
of various kinds of charity, 32 nymphs had become 
liberated from earthly life ami came to be born 
a.-? heavenly nymphs possessing splendour greater 
than that of other gods. When Guttila, the 
musician, saw them in Indra’s court, he. as remunera¬ 
tion for his songs, prayed that all the bright goddesses 
would recount to him the good deeds that had 
brought them to the heavenly regions, 

24. Dtidilafha dm«mt (pp. 149 fall .).—The 
Daddalliavimilna illustrates that offering food and 
drink to the Snrhgha brings forth more merit than 
that to individual bhikkhus. 

2.7, Pemvatiiiimdnu {pp. 1511 foil), —In con¬ 
sequence of the meritorious deed of offering her 
gold ornaments to be utilised for the erection of a 
stupa, a girl was reborn in the clevalokn, and from 
that de valuta she was reborn in the family of a 
householder in Magadha. In this birth of her, 
she showed her respect to the dead body of Sari putt a 
by worshipping it with scents, dowers, etc. And 
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when she died with her mind full of respect for the 
Buddha, she was reborn in the Tavatidisa heaven. 

26. MuUikmitftdna (p. 165).—For offering 

worship to the relic of the Buddha, Malliki. daughter 
of the king of KnsiniLr&, was reborn, after death, 
in the Tavntimsa heaven. 

27. Y isalakkhivimana (pp, 169-170),—For 
daily sending garlands, perfumes, fruits, flowers, 
etc., to the stupa over the relic of the Buddha, 
Sun and a, a daughter of the garland-maker of 
Rajagaha, was bom after death as an attendant 
of Sakka, who, on one occasion, addressed her as 
Vis&lakkhi, 

28. PdriccMaUataviTadna (p. 173),—For wor¬ 
shipping the Buddha with Asoka flowers and 
showing respect to him in various ways, a certain 
woman was reborn in the Tavatidisa heaven, 

29. JJ (mjetthaLavividna (pp. 176-177),—As a 
result of her worshipping the Buddha with e&ta 
flowers, a certain maid-servant was, after death, 
reborn in the Tavatidisa heaven. 

30. Pabhasaammmdna (pp. 178-179).— For 
welcoming Muhumogguliana to her house, offering 
him a seat, and worshipping him. a daughter of a 
certain upasaka of Rijagaha was reborn, after 
death, tn the Tavatidisa heaven. 

31. Nflgttvimdm (pp. 181-162). — For offering a 
pair of clothes to the Buddha and listening to a 
religions discourse of the Master, an np&sikit of 
Benares was, after death, reborn in the Tavatidisa 
heaven. 

32. Ahntianinfinn (p. 164).—The good deed of 
offering .some rotten cooked rice,—not finding 
anything better without salt—to the Buddha, brought 
a poor woman named Aloma to the Tavatidisa 
heaven after death. 

33. Kafijikaddyikainniu n a (pp, 186-186).—For 
offering to the Buddha a medicated drink of rice- 
gruel that relieved the Master of his pain in the 
stomach, the wife of the Buddha’s physician was 
reborn in the Tavatidisa heaven after death. 
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34. Vihdravimdna (pp, 187-189).—Vis&kha the 
great upasika of Savatt111 onco listened to a religious 
discourse of the Buddha and offered her mukfdatn 
ornament to the Master for the construction of a 
vihara, the merit whereof was given to her maid* 
servant. Visakhtt was, on that account, reborn 
in the Ninmiunarati heaven where he bceume chief 
queen to the King Suiummita, and the maid-servant 
was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

35. Caiurittkiviimm {pp. 195-196).—For mak¬ 
ing gifts to bhikkhus, four girls of the time of the 
Kasaapa Buddha became celestial nymphs after 
death. At the time of Gautama Buddha they 
were in heaven. 

36. Ainbauimana (p. 198).—For building a 

hermitage for bhikkhns and the Muster, an upasika 
of Suvatthi was, after death, reborn in the Tavatiihsa 
heaven. 

37. PiUivimdtui (p. 200).—While on his way 
to worship a stupa, an upasika was killed by a 
milch-cow, She was reliorn, in the T&vatimsa 
heaven. 

38. Vandatuivimanti {p. 205).—For making 
obeisance to a number of hhikkhus to whom she 
was liiiifd with veneration and respect, a village 
woman was reborn in the Tavatimsa. heaven. 

39. Bajjinudlavi mono {pit. 206-209).—For 
being instrumental in inviting the Buddha to her 
mistress’s house, a servant girl was reborn in the 
Tivatimaa heaven after death. 

40. Matulufotdevapvtttavimhta [pp. 217-218).— 
A frog was trod upon by a cowherd while listening 
to a religious discourse of the Buddlin. It was 
reborn, after death, in the Tavatiriisa heaven, 

41. Eemtlvimdna {pp. 220 foil). —Revatf, wife 
of a householder of vat till, practised charity only 
when her husband was at home, and stopped all 
works of charity after the death of her husband. 
La consequence of this she had to experience suffering 
hi different hells while enjoying blessings of the 
Tavatimsa heaven. 
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42 . Cftattsim ana mkavirtu!txt {pp . 229-233). — 

Knowing the impending death of Chalta, a son of a 
learned briLhmanft, the Buddha set out for him, and 
meeting him on the way converted him to the 
faith. For his devotion to the faith, Chatta, after 
death, wua reborn in the Tavatidisa heaven, 

43. Kakkaiabarasaddya kavimana {pp. 243- 
244),—For offering to a hhikkhu rice and crab 
soup which relieved him of an acute pain in the 
ear. a farmer of Magadhu was reborn after death 
in the Tnvatimen heaven. 

44. Dvdrapalakai>iwdlUi {pp, 246-247). —For 
daily receiving bid kk bus with ear© and devotion 
and' listening to their exhortations, a gatekeeper 
was converted to the faith, ant.) was, after death, 
reborn in the Tavatiiiisa heaven. 

45- Kttraniyavimana (p. 248).—For inviting 
the Buddha to his house and offering him food 
and drink, an upaaaka was reborn, after death, 
in the Tavntiima heaven. 

46. SUcivimdna (p. 250). — For offering two 
needles to S&riputta, a blacksmith was, after death, 
reborn in the Tavatiiiisa heaven, 

47. Dutiyrisucii'imdna {pi. 251).—For similar 
act of charity, a tailor acquired the same good 
fortune. 

48. Nagantkana (pp. 252-254).—For obtaining 
with difficulty eight flowers with which he worshipped 
the stupa, an upasaka was reborn as a dovaputts 
in various vimanas, and came to the Tivatirha* 
heaven at the time of the Buddha Gautama. 

40. Dutiyanagavi manta (pp, 254-255).—Ail 
npasaka of Rajagaha was reborn in the Tavatimsa 
heaven on account of his charity and faithfulness 
and on account of his offering alms and drinks to 
the b Ink fell us. 

50, Tntiyannfjari m/iwt {pp. 255-257).—For 
offering rice with sugarcane juice and sugarcane 
pieces to tlircc bhikkhus and then entertaining 
respectfully an offence for wliich be was beaten to 
death by his master, the keeper of a sugarcane 
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field at R&jag&ha was reborn in the Mote-hall 
called Sudhamma of the gods. 

51. CHlarathavimdna (pp. 259-270).—For re¬ 
ceiving instriietion in t he faith from Maltitkaccayana, 
building a vihnra, and inviting a thera to come 
there, and for performing other meritorious deeds, 
,Sii jut a, the banished non of the king of Asoka, was 
rehorn after death in the Tavatiriisa heaven. 

52. .1/ aharatharimdna (pp. 270-271).—For hav¬ 
ing worshipped the Buddha Vipassi with a garland 
of gold, a aevaputta named Gopala was reborn at 
the time of Kassapa Buddha as the son of King 
Kiki of Benares. In this birth he made immense gills 
and received the DJiamma from that Buddha, and was 
accordingly reborn, after death, in the Tavatimsa 
heaven. Later, at the time of Gautama Buddha he 
learnt the principles of the faith from Mahamoggallana 
and became established in the SotapattL 

53. Atjdriyavimdnu (p. 286). — In conse¬ 
quence of their offering charity to bhikkhus, a rich 
couple of Rajagaha were reborn in the Tuv&timsa 
heaven, having a very large golden vimana full of 
celestial comforts. 

54. Pfudadayahivi mdna (pp, 288-289).—For 
offering to Mahamoggallana four mangoes wliich 
were distributed by the Buddha to bis four pro¬ 
minent disciples, and making over the merit of the 
gift to King Bimbis&ra, a gardener, after death, was 
reborn in the Tavatimsu heaven, 

55. Upasttayadayakavimantt (p. 291).—For 

placing one room at the disposal of a bkikkhu for one 
night and for entertaining him with food and 
drink, an upfisaka of Rajagaha with kin wife was, 
after death, reborn in the Tivatinisa heaven. 

5fi. Bhi kkiaddyahiriitmmi (pp. 292-293), — Asa 
reward of his offering food to a hhikkhii, a house¬ 
holder was reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

37. 17; mpalakavimano (p. 294),—For offering 

food to a hhikkhii a boy, who was at that time 
himself very hungry, was bom, after death, m the 
Tii vat Libsa heaven. 
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5S, K undalivimu na (p. 205),-—For making 

arrangements for bhikkhua for their stay at night 
and offering plenty of food and drink an upasakn, 
after death, was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

59. Uttaravimaiut (pp. 297-298).—For listening 
to the Payasi Sutta delivered by Kunwakassnpa 
Thera and embracing the Buddhist faith, a* also 
for practising charity on a poor scale. King P&y&si 
was. after deatli, reborn in the CatummatiiLriijika 
devaloka. But- his officer who spent all his wealth 
in charity was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

60. Cittalalilvimhm (p. 299),—For serving 

other people, and for being faithful, obedient, ami 
devoted to the three gems, a poor man of SavatthT 
was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

61 . Manithunavimana (p, 301),—For sweeping 
the path which the bhikkhuB used when going out 
for aims, and for making all ot [ter arrangements for 
making their journey comfortable as well as for 
observing the precepts and offering charity, an 
uposaku was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

62. Huvamumitudna (p. 302),—For offering to 
the Buddha an excellent, gniidhakuti provided with 
all necessary comforts, an up&saka, after death, 
was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven, 

63. Amhtivimdna (pp, 305-306).—For inviting 
Sariputta to his garden and offering him water 
for bath and drinking, a gardener was reborn in 
tiie Tiivatimsa heaven. 

64. Gopukt pi i mdna (p. 308), —A hangry cow herd 
of Rfijagaha offered Mahamoggnliana the sour gruel 
meant for him. He was, as a result, reborn after 
death in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

65. K<mt iitikavnuaua (pp. 312-314).—The 
famous horse of Gautama, named Kanthaka, was, 
after death, reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven for its 
past services to Gautama, its master. 

66. A ne ha va nnavi mdna (pp. 318—320).—-A 
bhikkku who became a householder was in the habit 
of performing meritorious deeds, worshipping Caityas 
and listening to the discourses. He was, after 
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death, Horn in the devaloka and was mors powerful 
than Sakha, At the time of Gautama Buddha, he 
was reborn in the Tavatuhsa heaven. 

67. Sensakimmana (pp. 331 foil.). —In con* 
sequence of ilia failing to offer charities with a 
whole heart. King PSyasi could not reach the 
Tavatirnsa heaven, but was reborn in tile lower 
heaven of Ciitiimmahiirajikas. in a vacant vim an a 
eajleii SerisakavimaUft. 

68, RunikkJiitavimana {pp. 352 foil.}.- —An 
upasaka who was very much devoted to the worship 
of the Kassapa-Sainmasambuddha and his eaifcya, 
was reborn, after death, in a golden mansion in the 
Tuvatimsa heaven. 

It will be seen from the above account of the 
vimunas or celestial mansions that t he form of the 
vim ana and the comforts and pleasures provided 
therein ore proportionate not only to the meritorious 
deeds done on earth, but also to the particular 
nature of the deeds themselves, as also to the 
desire of the dweller of the vim ana. It appears, 
furthermore, that most of the dejiarted spirits go 
to the Tavat imsa heaven. Only io rare cases do 
we rend of a spirit passing to the regions of the 
higher gods, the Nimmanaratis. It is only in very 
exceptional cases indeed that spirits go to the 
Brahtnalokn, Downward also we read only in 
one case of a king who went to the region of 
Cntommahiirajikas for stinginess of making gifts. 

Another thing that deserves notice is that the 
vim ana may not always be in the heavenly regions. 
This is specially the case with the spirits in the lower 
heavens who are not sufficiently purified or whose 
attachment to tilings on earth is still rather keen. 
The spirits could at will come down on earth in the 
vim an as, and in several cases they came to the 
Buddha in their vim anas to Listen to his discourse, 1 


1 For fuller and fuor+ i rritk-«J ob-tfirva cions tm thw tniiWt^xffl 
***' Wiy “ Hcavill and FIol( in yddl]J>t PfrrsiMWtlVO 1P , Ctuip, ill. 
PP- w-m. 
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“The joys of heaven," Lord Ronaldshay rightly 
observes, in his Foreword to my hook on 1 Hea vcn 
and Hell In Buddhist Perspective \ “ are represented 
as being obtainable by means of wljat is suspiciously 
like n mercenary bargain, entered into in a spirit 
which far from briny selfless is, on the contrary, 
frankly selfish ”, This is quite obviously foreign 
to the lofty thought and teaching of Buddha 
himself, 

Pctamtthv Commentary, — The Paranmtlhadi* 
pan! 1 is a commentary on the Petavatlhu, a work 
devoted entirely to the pet as or spirits of the de¬ 
ceased. It was written by Dhammapala of Kandii - 
puram* in Southern India and it contains details of 
stories compiled from Buddhist tradition handed 
down orally as well as recorded in the ancient 
atthakatb^a (or commentaries) preserved in Ceylon. 
Dhumiunpulu’s ntthakntha is a great storehouse of 
information about the individual pet as or spirits, 
and these stories enable ns to form an idea of the 
Buddhist conception of spirits and the spirit world. 

A short synoptical account of the stories of 
the Petavatthu Commentary may be catalogued 
as follows:— 

1- Khettiipama Peta {pp. 1-11).—A setthipntta 
who deserved to lie reborn in the devaloka for a 
deed of charity towards Mah&nioggall&na was, 
however, bm on a much lower plane as a tree 
spirit, owing to his affection towards Sulnsa, a 
beautiful maiden of his town. As a tree spirit, he 
Stole away Suhisfi and kept, her with Mm on the 
tree for some time. 

2. S£kammukhapela (pp. 9 foil .),—For having 
been unrestrained in speech, a bhikklvu was reborn 

1 Pctmwtthll CatninDniary HUH hy Soil lihsmmurniiui Tir-n 
N^VLukd Tlviini mid Mupulii^cinici^indJij<if.i Thera; fiimliy rorai*! hy 
Mahlfo^ft Siri fFintai&n Thtfni TripL^iim tLryn a mi 

Prudhann %nb r Colombo, Tin* Pf>lavntthu witli RiiiisjJttde 
rcptnmrnt&ry hy .fifinvumiHi i*khiiAsiini of Kav^odn, Colon] l wl 
deserves mtintiun. 

= The «imrrwtittMy h*s b^ L Q editfd far fcbe P.T.,4. by Prut 
K Hardy. 
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as a pefca with the face like that of a swine or 
gfikara. 

3. Putimukhapeta (pp. 1- foil .). — A bhikkhu 
very much unrestrained in speech once created 
dissensions between two friends. As a punishment 
lie was reborn as a petu under the name of piiti- 
muthn, because his mouth used to give out. a very 
bad smell on account of his having been wicked 
and unrestrained in speech. 

4. PitthadhitaUJcapeto (j>p. 16 foil)— In course 
of a discourse the Buddha approved of making 
offering to the departed spirits; but added that 
sorrow, lamentation, and weeping were of no use 
to the pet&s. they only brought suffering to the 
living relatives. 

5. Tirohaddopeta {pp. 19 foil.). — Some people 
for their misdeeds were reborn as petas : but as 
they did not obtain any offering from their relatives, 
they were again born as pet as. Iiimbisara. who 
was their former relative, however, gave a dinner 
to the whole Satilglia and made over to the petas 
the merit thereof; and the Buddha approved of it. 

I>. Faitchaputinkhddahapeki (pp. 31 foil. — For 
causing minca Triage to a pregnant woman, another 
woman was reborn as a petl of evil look and suffered 
untold miseries. She was, however, freed from her 
miserable condition only when her former husband 
transferred the merit of a pious deed of charity 
to the petl. 

7. Satla p uttnkhddci hipeta (pp. 36*37), — The 
story of the misdeed and its retribution is just like 
the previous one. 

3. Gpnaprta {pp. 38-42).—A son consoled his 
father who had become overpowered with grief at 
the death of his father by saying that he was 
weeping for one whose body was not even before 
him and could not even be seen or heard. 

9, Mahapemkarapein. {pp. 42-46).—The wife of 
the headman of a village was very malicious to¬ 
wards the bliikkhus whom her husband used to 
provide with cloth. The husband waa reborn us a 
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tree-god while his wife came to live close by as a 
pet! who suffered boundless miseries, anguish, and 
pain. She Was however released from her poor 
lot when her former husband, the tree-god, trans¬ 
ferred the merit of one of his deeds of charity to her. 

10. K/ioldtiifapela (pp. 46-53).—As a result of 
both good and evil deeds, a woman in her next 
life found herself seated in a golden vinuuia, but on 
account of her having stolen clothings of invited 
guests, she waa naked. But when the merit of a 
pious act of u body of merchants was trainferred to 
her, she became draped in finest garments. Sub¬ 
sequently she sent some presents to the Buddha 
and was as a result reborn in a golden palace in the 
Tavatirhsa heaven. 

11. Nagapeta (pp. 53-61).—As a direct result 
of their unbelief and past misdeeds, husband and 
wife were reborn ns a pctu and pet-1 respectively, 
and used to beat, each other with iron clubs. 

12. Umyapefo {pp. 61—66).—Dim nun a pa hi, a 
brahmin of Benares, taught the members of ills 
family not to lament at the death of anybody, 
and all of them acted accordingly. For this wise 
attitude they were rewarded by Sakka who was 
no other than their own son reborn in heaven as 
Sakha. 

13. ;)/(ifiakundaHpcta (p. 92).—The son of a 
miserly brahmin who was reborn as a god came 
down to console his father in the guise of n peta 
and asked him not to lament for one whose dead 
body was not even visible {of. Dhainumpada Com¬ 
mentary, Vol. I. p. 28). 

!4, SaUhikiitanfihassdpcta {pp. 282-286).—In 
consequence of various serious misdeeds, four sons 
of set this of Rajagalia suffered in hell for 60,090 
yearn, and then became petas suffering in Loha- 
kumbhi hell fcf. Dhammapada Commentary, VoL 1J, 
pp. 08-73). 

15. Bhogn^amhampdfi {pp. 278-279).—For 
cheating people, four women came to be reborn 
as pet7* and became overwhelmed with great pain. 
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16. A kUtamkkhapda {pp, 277-278).—On 
account of bis act of help ami charity done to an 
u pataka, a man came to be re born as a god living 
on earth. 

17. Ambapeta {pp, 273 foil .}.—An avaricious 
trader, after death, came to live as a peta ; and he 
was not relieved of his miserable plight until his 
daughter tr,vt inferred tho merit of her meritorious 
deed to him. 

18. Pufaliputtapcta {pp, ’ill foil. ). — An upasaka 
on account of his attachment to a particular woman 
was reborn as a Vinmnupetn where he with the 
help of his miraculous power enjoyed for some time 
the company of his lover. 

19. Gum peta {pp. 269 foil. ),—A number of 
people of SfLvatthi, who formed a Gatin and who 
were unhefieveis, unfaithful, misers. and doors of 
evil deeds, were relwiru after tlicir death as petas 
and on one occasion they related in detail the story 
of their sufforinn to IVIoggallana, 

20. Gut ha khddakapeta ( pp. 266-269).—A fami ly 
blnkkhu was in the habit of speaking against 
other bhikldbus, and also induced a householder who 
had built for him a house to abuse them. Both of 
them on account of their misdeeds were reborn as 
petas. 

21. SutuivaMpdu {pp. 177-186).—The son of 
the king of Benares once insulted a Pacteka Buddha, 
for which sin, ho, after death, was reborn in the 
Avici hell. He was, however, reborn in the time of 
Gautama and eventually became a famous monk. 
But his relatives who all misbehaved with him 
came to be bom after death as petas. 

22. A 'u mdrapeta {pp, 261 -263),—Two princes of 
Kosala were, for committing adultery, reborn as 
peta*. To relieve them of suffering, the Buddha 
afiked tht- people to make offerings to the Saihgha, 
and transfer the merit of the offerings to the petas. 

23* Dhdt itviua nnapeta f pp . 2(2-215).—A 
wealthy householder, who was an unbeliever, and 
used to speak ill of the relics, was reborn as a jneta. 
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24. Ucchu prta (pp. 257 foil A -—A sugarcane 
farmer lor Ids beating an upilsftUii with sugarcane- 
stieks was reborn as a peta. He, however, got rid 
of hi* sufferings, when he made uo offering of a 
huge bundle of canes to the Buddha aiul Sutiiglui; 
as a result of this offering, lie was reborn in the 
Tavatiiiisa heaven. 

25. Nandakajxia {pp, 244-257). Nandika, the 
co mmande r-iii-ehief of the king of Surat tha. for 
his unbelief, was reborn as a peta and resided on a 
nigrodha tree. But when Ida daughter transferred 
the merit of one of her meritorious deeds, he became 
a believer. 

26. Ambasaktzhampeta (pp. 215 foil). —A 
merchant of Yajsali for joking concealed the garment 
of his associate and had to go naked in his next 
birth though he was reborn as a god living on 
earth. But impressed by Ins exhortations. King 
Amhasakkhurn offered his garments to bhikkhus 
so that the naked might get clot tics to wear. 

27. KUtarinieehaffikapeta (pp. 209 /off.).— For 
his past sins of speaking nialicions words ami cheat¬ 
ing people, a judicial officer of King Bimbk&ra had 
to eat tlie flesh taken out from his own body, 
though he was reborn as a devuta for having kept 
upasol ha for one night. 

28. Dntiyalvddapefa (pp, 297 /off.),—As a result 
of his cruelty by day, a hunter used to bo bitten 
by dogs in the daytime though he was reboot ns 
a Vimanapeta enjoying happiness at night for his 
having ceased hunting by night. 

29. Migahiddapeta (pp. 204 foil .),—Like the 
previous one. 

30. Serinipeta {pp. 201 /off.).—Scrim, an un¬ 
believer, used to speak ill of the Kama nos ; she 
was, therefore, reborn as a pet! in the petaloka 
suffering miserably. She was, however, at last 
freed from the petaloka bv virtue of the merit 
transferred to him by the mother of an upasakn. 

31. K umarapeta (pp. 104 /off.).—An envious 
and stingy person used to speak ill of the ascetics ; 
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but lie wiw eventually pee vailed upon to worship 
the Buddha and make an offering. After death, 
the son was reborn in the womb of a prostitute 
who threw him into a cemetery. He was eventually 
picked up by a wealthy householder to whose 
wealth he became later on the sole heir. 

32. Sk-Swpetit {pp. 1ftt foil.), —A merchant of 
Savatthl used to cheat people in trade, his son was 
a sinner, his wife and daughter-in-law were also 
very greedy. They were all reborn, after death, as 
petas and petis in the Vindhya forest where they 
suffered terribly and miserably. 

33. Raffia Mrapeta (pp. 1 86/of/.). - For the good 
act of building a vthiira for a Saiugba, a pious woman 
was reborn as a VirnftnapetT on account of some 
of her past misdeeds. 

34. Ahhijjamdmipetu {pp. IBS foil.). —A hunter 
who delighted in the cruel sport of hunting was 
reborn as a peta naked and fierce in appearance 
and never saw any food or drink. He was, however, 
clothed and fed as u result of the charitv of the 
minister of King Bimbisaru of food and clothes to 
all upAeakaa, 

35. Ubbaripela {pp, 160 foil .),—At the death of 
her husband Cuiani Brahmadattn, king of Pancaln, 
ITbbarT was overpowered "with grief and she wept 
bitterly. The Master who was then Bodhisattva 
came to her, and by a discourse on kamnin and 
on the many births and deaths, its also by expound¬ 
ing the Dhatnma, consoled her lacerated soul, 

36. Suita peta ( pp . 144 foil ,),—A boy who was 
an attendant of a paccekabnddlia came to be reborn 
as a VimAnapeta on account of his attachment to 
a girl. By winning over her mother, the peta was, 
however, able to bring the girl to .his abode where 
they lived together happily for some time. 

37. UUnramUtupetn {pp. 140 foil. ).—Uttara, a 
woman, was stingy and a believer of false doctrines. 
She also used to curse those who were believers ; 
she was accordingly, after death, retaini as a peti, 
and suffered terribly for 55 years, when she was 
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at last saved by the merit of a dimity transferred 
to her by a them. 

38. Saih.surfimfKfdrtpt la (pp. tiT foil.), A girl 
of the Samsftramocaka, caste who was a false believer 
watt, however, made indirectly to salute a them 
who wanted her to he saved from going to hell 
after death. She was reborn, therefore, as a petf, 
with some chance of salvation. The chance even* 
tnally came, and she was freed from the petaloka. 

39. Sari pit ttatthmi^m ,1/ tltupeii (pp, 78 foil.). 
A mischievous woman, who did not give food, drink, 
and habitation to the bhikkhus who came to her 
place as guests, was reborn as a pet! and bad to 
an Her miseries. She was, however, relieved of her 
sufferings and reborn in the dev&loka by Sfiriputta 
whose mother she Imd been in the liftii birth. 

40. Mattapeti{pp. 82 foil.). —MattS, the barren 
wife of a householder of Savatthl, was very jealous 
of her husband mid his second wife who were very 
loving and friendly towards each other, and daily 
mafic offerings to therna and bhikkhug, On account 
of her jealousy and other misdeeds, she was reborn 
as a pet! and suffered terribly. She was, however, 
released from the petaloka by dint of the merit 
of the second wife being transferred to her. 

11 . Nando peta (pp. 8 &foU,}, —Nandii, the wife 
of a householder, was, as a result of her misdeeds, 
reborn as a pctl. One day she appeared before her 
husband who according to her direction made gifts 
of charity to the bhikkhus and the pet! was released 
from her miseries, 

42. DhanapiiUtpdft (pp, 99 fotl.).^ Dh&napflla, 
a miserly and sceptic merchant, was reborn as a 
peta in a desert where he could not get a drop of 
water to drink or grain to eat. After suffering for 
55 years, he was, however, saved from suffering 
by a caravan of merchants who made offerings on 
his account to the Buddha and his disciples. 

43. t 'itla-ietthiffeta (pp. 1 05 foil.). — A stingy and 
sceptic householder of Benares was reborn after 
death sh a peta with a body without flesh and 
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blood. The peta once approached Ring Ajatesuttu, 
who, on ilia request and oil ilia account, made 
offerings to the Buddha and his disciples, and the 
peta was relieved of bis suffering- 

44. Jtevatrpda {pp. 267).—An unbelieving and 
uncharitable wife of a believing and charitable 
householder was reborn, as a result of her misdeeds, 
as a peri. But. when she was asked by her husband 
to approve, and did so, of the meritorious acts done 
by him, she became a devati and resided with her 
husband in heaven. 

4b. AnLumptkt (pp. Ill foil .).- Auk era, the 
youngest son of the king; of Uttaramadimrii. was a 
charitable man, He learnt a good lesson, first 
from a deity of a nigrodha tree, and later on front 
a pete, that one should make gifts with bis own 
bands, because the man cbarged with work might 
not do it in the right spirit. Alter death, he was 
reborn in tho TuvatiiiiHa heaven. 

These stories were evidently compiled with a 
purpose. Each one of them baa a lesson, a moral 
which wants to drive home to the mind of the 
reader the effect of kamtna after death. A man 
after death is reborn in the T&vatirbsa heaven, or 
in the devaioka, and enjoys the good and healthy 
effects of kamma to the extent he during Ins life¬ 
time ditl good to others, especially to the Buddha 
and the bhikkhus of the Order, he wag religiously 
and favourably minded towards Buddhism, he 
was charitable and he followed the right path by 
wbjch of course was meant the Eightfold Path of 
Buddhism. But whosoever Ls guilty of misdeeds, 
of cruelty, of too much worldly attachment, of 
hatred or even laek of faith and devotion towards 
the Buddha's religion or towards anyone belonging 
to that religious Order, or was an unbeliever or 
believer in false doctrines by which was certainly 
meant any doctrine other than Buddhism, that 
individual comes to ho reborn, after death, as a 
pete or petl; he then suffers as the spirit of his 
deceased existence. And not until he or she does 
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some good works or anybody else docs it on then 
account—religious or charitable in the Buddhist 
sense—that he or she is delivered of bis or her 
life of a peta or pet!. 

The Tberagatha Commentary written by 
JJhanunapala 1 and known as Para- 
Tber 1 ^* *t!^y Cog1 ' matthadipam contains accounts of 
theras mentioned in the Thera* 
gat hit The commentary refers to a uuRil>er of 
important places of ancient India, e.g.. SdvattiiL 
R&jagaha, Kapilavatthu, KosambT, Magailha, 
Canipa, VcsaJi, Avanti, Siiketu, Takkoaiia, Bharu- 
kaccha, etc. Kings and tribes are also frequently 
mentioned; Pasenadi, Bimbisara, Candapn j jota, 
Mallas, Vajjians, Saldana, etc., are a few of them. 
It is evident from a study of the contents of the 
commentary that the theraa belonged to different 
castes, from the highest aristocracy to the lowest 
scavenger, but they looked to one another with 
fraternal affection and equanimity. -Most of the 
thorns lived contemporaneously with the Buddha. 
A brief summary of the principal theraa is given 
below':— 

Subftuti was a nephew' of Anathapindiika. On 
the day when the Jet a grove, purchased fay his 
uncle, was presented to the Exalted One, Subhuti 
was present. When he headed the Norm preached 
by the Blessed One, ho realised the worthlessness 
of the worldly life. He left the world and developed 
his insight in the basis of love-jhunu and won 
arabatship. The Exalted One declared him to 
be the chief of his disciples ill universal amity and 
chief among such as were held worthy of gifts. 

Kotthita the Great was bom in a very wealthy 
clan of brahmins. He jx?rfected himself in the 
accomplishments of a brahmin. He found faith 


1 It ivn? .-ijLt — 1 by Suriyufioda Sunvui^nlii Tlit-ni and WVboiin 
Saiu^liurnijann Thtra. mid rnuiiiy ruvi-.-d by .'liihu^i.idu Airi i'ani- 

*n Tim i Simon lliHLivil.iniuh- Sta-lM, piiblisbed bv the 

Trusts, B.E.O.E.. 2461 1*10. Tho Pill Tt-n Society hii« 
tjip editostfalp ol thia tpit to Dr. Przylatki rind ilhin\ 
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in the Norm preached by the Exalted One and 
entered the Order* He gained insight, attained 
nrahiitsliip, and was ranked chief among those 
who were proficient ill insight. 

Kankhd-Bevala was bom in a wealthy family of 
ftavatthl. He found faith in the Norm and entered 
the Order. The Master pronounced him to bo 
the chief of the bhikkhtiE who practised Jilium. 

Putina, of the JHantanis was born in mi eminent 
brahmin clan. He wag sister's son of the Elder 
Koiidiinha. He accomplished the highest duties of 
a recluse, and in due course of time, the Master 
proclaimed Punna chief among the bhikkhus in 
preaching the Norm. 

Dkistibj was born as the child of a slave of 
Anathapindika who appointed him as gate-porter of 
the Jetavana vihixa. His master freed liim aa he 
was virtuous. He left the world and was ordained 
accordingly. But he was slothful. He was soon 
inspirit'd by the Buddha. Not long after he realised 
arliatehip. 

Ahhaya was the bastard son of King Binibisara. 
He was at first the follower of Naiaputfa, the Jain 
leader. He had a conversation with the Master. 
After the king’s death he left the world. He soon 
realised arhatship. 

Uttiyn was bom as the eon of a brahmin. He 
left the world and became a parihbajaka, a wanderer. 
One day in course of his journey he came where the 
Exalted One was preaching, and entered the Order. 
He attained arhatsliip in time, 

Swppiya was born in a despised class, as oue of 
a clan of watchman in a cemetery at S&vattbf. 
He was converted by the Thera *So]mka. He 
entered the Order and attained to the highest. 

Gammpaii was bom as one of the four lay- 
cotnpaniona of the Thera Yasn. He ieft the world 
hearing Yasn's renunciation, and eventually won 
arhnt-hip, Once the Lord with a great company 
of bhikkhus went to the Anjana grove. The 
accommodation being insufficient, the bhikkhus 
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slept around the vibara on the sand batiks of rke 
river Sarabhu. At night the stream rose in flood. 
But the Thera Gavuuipati, as he was asked by 
the Muster, arrested the rising stream by his mystic 
power.' 

Viinalu-kontUtnna was the bastard son of King 
Bimbisara, H k mother was Ambapiili. He left 
the world for the Order and attained u rim t.ship. 

Channel was a slave of Sudd kudu nil’s Louse hold. 
He entered the Order when the Master returned 
after obtaining enlightenment to meet his kinsfolk. 
Out of Lis affection for the Lord, egoistic pride in 
'our Buddha, our Doctrine’ arose in him. He 
could uot conquer this fondness nor perform his 
duty ns a novice. He suffered the BnUuu&danda 
as prescribed by the Buddha after the Lord's 
Muhuparinibbslriii. Later on he attained arhatsliip. 

Tism was a ruler of the town of Roguva. He 
was an absent ally of King Bimbisarn. It was 


1 His. Rhyn Davids rightly cnlb liiu, u d rey Moks lb psyi'hio 
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through Bimbisilra that ha renounced the world 
and entered the Order. He won arhatship. 

Vtieekagotfa wan the son of a wealthy brahmin. 
He became a wandering reel use. He had a con¬ 
versation with the Lord. He entered the Order 
and in due course acquired sixfold abhififiii* 

] fwr was the son of a very wealthy councillor 
at, Benares. Seeing the worthlessness ofthe worldly 
life he forsook it and went to the Buddha for or¬ 
dination. He entered the Order and won a ra hat ship. 

Pindola-Bhdmdvaja was the eon of the chaplain 
to King Helena of Koaambi. He was versed in the 
bralummical lore. He entered the Order and 
acquired sixfold abhinthL The Master pronounced 
hint to be the chief among his disciples who were 
lion-roarers. 

( ii mht the Great was the son of a female br ahmin 
named Rfipnsiiri, and younger brother of Siriputta, 
He followed the latter into the Order and won 
arhatship. 

Dhummapdla was horn as a brahmin's son. 
Homing from a certain thcra about the Norm, he 
left the world and acquired sixfold abb in ha. 

Dhaniya was bom in a potter's family and 
practiced the potter's craft. Seeing that the 
Buddbn-ttasaiui helps one to be free from the 
sorrows of rebirth, he entered the Order and in 
due course won arhatship. 

Upali was bom in a barber’s family. He left 
the world following Anuruddha and the other 
five nobles. In due time be won arahatship. The 
Master himself taught him the whole Vinaya Pitaka. 
He was ranked tirst among those who knew the 
Vinaya. 

fldhuta was born os the son of Princess 
Vosodhara. The circumstances of his entering the 
Order are recorded in the Khtvudhuku. He won 
arhatship. 

S'mri-Kuiikanna was bom in the country of 
Avanti in the fauiily of a very wealthy councillor. 
He learned the Norm from the venerable Kucefitia 
11 
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tlie Great and entered the Order through him. lie 
recited the sixteen at th alias and won arahatship. 

Kassapa of Uruvela was born in a brahmin 
family. Ho learnt the three Vedas. Finding no 
vital truth in the scripture lie became au ascetic. 
It is mentioned in the Vinaya texts how the Blessed 
One converted him and his two brothers having 
the family name Kassapa. This Kassapa was the 
chief of those hhikkhus who had great following. 

Malunhya’s son was born as the son of the 
king of Kosula's valuer. His mother was named 
Maluhkya. He left the world as a wandering 
ascetic. On hearing the Master’s teaching, he 
entered the Order and in due course won arahatship. 

Kaccdyana ike Great was bom aa the son of the 
chaplain to the King Candapajjota of UjjenL 
At hia father’a death he succeeded to the post of 
chaplain. 'Hie king coming to know the 
Buddha’s advent asked him to bring the Master 
there. He went to the Master who taught him the 
Norm. Afterwards he won arahatship. As bidden 
by the Master he himself went to the king and 
established him in the faith and then returned to 
the Master. 

Kappina the Great was bom in a rfijaa family 
in the border country at a town named Kukkuta. 
At his father’s death he succeeded as rijS, At 
that time there was a brisk trade between Sftvatthl 
and Kukkuta, Once some traders, who were 
followers of the Buddha, were brought to the king. 
The king heard the excellence of the Norm from 
the traders and forth with renounced the world. 
The Master who was then at S&viitthl thought it 
a proper time to see Kappina. The Lord then 
came to the banks of the Candahhaga where he 
met Kappina and hia men. The Master preached 
the Norm and they all won arahatship. 

It is interesting to note as what Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has rightly pointed out (Sakya, p. 39) that 
an unrest of enquiry (as in the iJftgha, Vob Il¬ 
ls!) ia noticeable in the commentarial tradition of 
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another nobleman of North India, the rSjfi. Kappina. 
Mrs* Rhys Davids remarks in tliia connection thus, 
“ For us of European traditions the ri ding forth of 
the noble on a quest is familiar, but we do not 
find the Indian noble so doing in a similar tradition. 
Wo have the .lataka quest- of King Kusa after hid 
lady, but it is as a very exceptional procedure. 
The Christian knight went on a worthy quest: 
the aid of those who needed him. Kappina’s 
interest was said to he in the new in knowledge. 
The purpose of the Sakyan prince waa the combined 
purpose of the new in knowledge in order to bring 
help to men” (Sakya, pp. 39-40), This remark 
of Mrs. Rhys Davids scorns to he just and fair. 

Renata ,—When the Thera Revata had won 
nrahatship he went from time to time with the great 
t lieras to visit the Maafcer. Going thus one day to 
visit the Buddha he stayed not far from .SuvaUhl 
ill a forest. Now the police came round on the 
track of thieves. The thieves, however, dripped 
their booty near the them and ran. The them was 
arrested and taken to the king* The them proved 
his incapability for stealing and taught the king 
the Norm* 

Anuruddha was bom in the house of Amitodana, 
the Sakiynn, His elder brother was Mahu.ua ma. 
the .Sabivan, the sou of the Master's paternal 
uncle. He was summoned with the Sakiynn rajfo 
to form a guard for the Master. Under the tuition 
of the Master himself he woo arahatship. The 
Master ranked him foremost among those who 
had attained the celestial eye* 

Sdripidla mid MoggaRdna the Great .—The 
stories of Sariputta and MoggaiJana the Great are 
taken together. In the days of Gautama Buddha 
they were playmates named Upstiasa (Sariputta) 
and Kolita (Moggallana). Tliey were born as 
brahmins* Disgusted with the worldly life they 
left the world and became followers of the wanderer 
San jay a. In Sanjaya's teaching they found nothing 
genuine* Through Aaaaji, the bbikkhu, they found 
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the Exalted One and were ordained by him. In 
course of time they won eLrahatghip, Sariputta w&a 
ranked chief among the disciples in wisdom and 
m^ght and Moggallana was foremost in super- 
natural power of will 

Anandb was bom in the family of Amitodana, 
the Salriyan* Anunda renounced the world with 
Bhaddiya and others and wm ordained by the 
Exalted One. Re became the permanent body- 
servant to the Blessed One—a favour which was 
denied to SSuiputta and Moggallfina and others, 
He won arahatship after the death of the Buddha 
and just before the holding of the First Council 

Kamipa the Great was bom in a brahmin family 
at the brahmin village of Mahflrtittha in Magadha 
and was named Pippah-m&nava. He had not the 
intention of marrying. But he was married to one 
Bh add it Kapil uni. Both of them lived separately. 
When Pippall-infijiavivs parents died, both of them 
decided to renounce the world* Ku&sapa was or¬ 
dained by the Waster himself* In no time he won 
arahaiship. The Master pronounced him chief 
among those who undertook the extra anstcritios. 

Pku^m was born as the son of the ruler of a 
province* He shunned worldly desires. He heard 
a certain great thera preach the Norm and entered 
the Order, In due course he acquired sixfold 
ubliimm {supernatural knowledge). 

Ahffulimala was bom as the son of the brahmin 
Bbaggava p who was chaplain to the king of Kosohu 
As he was bom in the conjunction of the thief $ 
Co ns ted a. tion t he became a thief. He made a garland 
of the fingerboiics and hung it round Ida shoulder as 
if decked for sacrifice. Both the king and the 
people were tired of him* The king sent a strong 
force to capture the bandit. The Exalted One* 
however, converted the robber-chief. 

A nil a-Kondann a was bom in the village of 
Donavatthu* not far from Kapilnvatthn* in a very 
wealthy brahmin family, Aniia-Kondanna and four 
others left the world in quest of Anmta or Nirv&na. 
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Buddha after attaining enlightenment preached his 
wheel sermon at Tripat ana to those five ascetics. 

Son/i-Kolirim was born at the city of Campa, 
in the family of a diatangniahed councillor. When 
the Blessed One had attained omniscience and 
began rolling the wheel of the Norm, and was 
slaving at Bajag&bu, Soria came to pay a visit to 
the Buddha, He heard the Master tench the Norm 
and obtained his parents’ consent to enter the 
Orden In due course he attained ara hat ship. 

KapjHi was bom in the kingdom of Magadha, 
ns the son of a provincial hereditary raja. He 
was addicted to self-indulgence and sensuality. 
The Master out of compassion for him preached the 
Norm to him. Kappa entered the Order and in 
due course won araliatship. 

Punna {Svne^aranta) was born in the Suna- 
paranta country, at the port of Supp&rako, in the 
family of a burgess. Once he went to Silvntthl 
with a great caravan of merchandise. There he 
heard the discourse of the Buddha. He entered the 
Larder and in due coun&e won arahatsliip, 

AW(thi was bom at Campa in a burgeas’s 
family. He was the younger brother of BItarata. 
When both of them heard that Sora-Kuli vlsu had 
left the world, they also renounced the worldly 
ufe. Bhar&ta soon won sixfold uhhimia, But 
Nandaka could not, Seeing an ox polling a cart 
out of the bog after it had been fed with grass 
and water, Nimdaka like the refreshed ox drew 
mmsclf out of the swamp of Sn disarm Within a 
abort lime he won aruhatship. 

Lakit nfahi -Bhathh tja was bom in a wealthy 
family. Hearing the Master preach ho entered the 
Urder and won arahntfdiip. 

hmaapa of (he River was bom in a clan of 
Magadha brahmins as the brother of Uruvela- 
Kassapti, His religious inclination made him dislike 
omestic life, and he became an ascetic. How the 
Kii dh ordained him is recorded in the 
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Kaeeapa of Gaya wof bom in a brahmin family. 
He left the world and with a company of disciples 
dwelt at Gaya. The story of his conversion by 
the Master is recorded in the Khandhaka, 

ThenydtM Commentary .—The TherTgatha Com¬ 
mentary 1 called the FaramatthadlpanJ written by 
t he Thera Dhammapala appends explanatory stories 
to the verses of the Therigitlhil. These stories give 
us accounts of women who gradually became 
theris. A summary of accounts of some of the 
important, thens is given below :— 

AbJiiritpanandd —NandH, so called for her great 
beauty and amiability, had to leave the world 
against her will owing to the sudden and untimely 
death of tier ljcloved suitor CarabhQta. But as 
she was still very’ conscious of her beauty and always 
avoided the presence of the Buddha for fear of 
Wing rebuked on that account, she was one day 
urged upon to appear before the Buddha. And lie, 
the Buddha, hy his supernatural power transformed 
her into an old and fading figure. If had the 
desired effect and she became an arliat. 

Jen ft.—Born in a princely family at Vais ah, 
she won arahatehip after hearing the Dhaintna 
preached by the Buddha; and later developed the 
seven sumbojjbtmgas. 

Cilia ,—Born at Rajagaha, she one day, when 
of age, heard the Buddha preaching, and came to 
believe in his doctrine, fcjlie was ordained by 
Mahapnjapatf, the GotamT, and inter on won arahat- 
ship. 

Sukkd. —-Bom in a rich family at Rajugaha, 
iSukka, when of age, came to believe in the Buddha's 
doctrine and became a lay disciple. But one day 
hearing Dhanmiadiiina preach she was much moved, 
became a follower of him, and later on attained 
arahntship until patbambhida (analytical knowledge). 
One day she gave to the bbikkhimis a sermon so 


l It lia# b^n fwlitoil by E, Muller for the P.T-t?. 
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engrossing that even the tree-spirit heal'd her with 
rapt attention, 

Self },—Otherwise known aa Ajavika for her 
having been horn in the kingdom of Alavi, she one 
day beard the Master and became a lay disciple. 
Not long after she became an arhant, and came 
to live with the Buddha at Savat,till, Mara once 
tried in vain to seduce her to choose the sensuous 
life. 

S\ha. —Born at Vesalj as the daughter of General 
iSiha’s sister, she one day heard the Master teaching 
the Norm and thereupon entered the Order. For 
seven years she tried in vain to attain arahatship 
and she Intended to die. When she was about to 
kill herself, she succeeded in impelling her mind to 
insight which grew within and she won urahat- 
ehip. 

Sundari Nando *—Born in the royal family of 
the &lkyas, beautiful Xnuda renounced the world, 
but was still proud of her beauty. Buddha com¬ 
pelled her to come before his presence and taught 
her in the same way as In the case of Abhirupanauda. 
and preached to her about the frail beauty of the 
body. She afterwards became an arhant, 

Khemii. —Beautifu 1 Khema was the consort of 
King BimbistLra. Hearing that the Buddha was 
in the habit of speaking ill of beauty, she liked not 
to appear before him. Oue day, hearing the beauty 
of the Veluvana vihara, she came to see it. It 
happened that the Buddha was then living there, 
and she was led before him. The Buddha then 
illustrated with the example of a beautiful celestial 
nymph passing from youth through middle and old 
age to death the vanity of physical beauty end the 
aIItiering therefrom. KJietna at once became a 
believer and came to attain araiiatship. 

. ! nopajna. —Daughter of a banker of Saketa, and 
beautiful us she was, she was sued by many young 
men of influence. But thinking that there was no 
happiness in household life, she went to the Master, 
heard his teachings, and later on attained arahatslnp. 
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Itohini .—Bom at Ves&ll in a prosperous brahmin 
family, she, when grown up, went to the Master 
and heard him preach. With her parent/ pcr- 
n lias ion she entered the Order and soon attained 
arabantehip. 

Subhii. —Beautiful Subhft, the daughter oi a 
goldsmith of Rajagaha, saw the Master, who taught 
her the Dhamma. She then entered the Order 
tinder Mahupajupatl GotamI and in course of time 
won arahantship. 

Tissn, —Bom at Kapiiavastu among the Sukyas, 
she renounced the world and afterwards attained 
arhantship. 

Sumedftu. —Daughter of King Koitea of Man¬ 
ta v all, she, on hearing the doctrine of the Buddha 
from the bhikklmnls, renounced the world, and 
soon acquiring insight, attained arahsntsliip. 

Cauda. —Coming of a brahmin family, she had 
to beg from door to door for food. One day she 
took her food from Theri Pataciirii and other 
bhikkhnnls. She then listened to the discourses of 
Theri Pat atari, renounced the world, and after¬ 
wards succeeded in attaining ara hunts hip wit h 
patisamhhida {analytical knowledge), 

Gultd .—Coming of a brahmin family of Savattlii, 
she, with her parents' consent, entered the Order 
under Mahapajapatl GotamI, and eventually attained 
arahantship together with patisaiiibhida. 

Cold, Vpacdld, and Simtpaedld, —Bom in 
Magadha, these three were younger sisters of 
Sariputta. On their brother leaving the Order, 
they too followed suit and afterwards attained 
urban (ship. In vain Mara tried to stir up sensual 
desires in them. 

Uppalavannd. —Coming of a banker's family at 
SavatthT, Uppalavannd was sued by many bankers' 
sons and princes. But she renounced the world, 
received ordination, and gradually attained arhant- 
ship with paflsanibhida or analytical knowledge. 

Surnanyalaindid. —Coming of a poor family at 
SavatthT, and wife of a basket-maker, she one day 
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reflected on all she had suffered as a lav-woman. 
On this her sight quickened and she attained 
arhatship with analytical knowledge. 

Punnd .—Bom of a domestic slave at S&vatthl 
in the household of Aiiiltliapindika, and with great 
merits acquired in her previous births, she obtained 
Sotapattipiialach, and afterwards defeated in debate 
a brahmin Udakasiddhikn. PunnS, renounced the 
worldly life, entered the Order, and attained arahant- 
ahip. 

5 tmilan ,—Bom at Benares, Similar! lost her 
brother, upon which her father renounced the 
world mid became an arhant, Sutidad then followed 
her father, left the world, entered the Order, and 
after hard striving attained arhantship with pati- 
sambhida, 

Vitmld, —Bom of a public-woman at Vesali, 
Vimala one day went to the house of ilabamog- 
gallium to entice him. The venerable thera rebuking 
her, she was ashamed and became a !>eKever and 
lay-sister. Some time after she entered the Order 
and gradually attained arhantship, 

jJ/iftato 1 1 kd. —Coming of a brahmin family in 
the Kum kingdom, she, when of age, entered the 
Order of sisters. For seven years she strove hard 
and afterwards won arhantship with the analytical 
knowledge, 

Sakulu (Pakula ),—Bom of a brahmin family 
at Savatthi, she early became a believer, and one 
day hearing the preaching of an arahat became so 
much convinced that she entered the Order. After* 
wards she attained arhantship and became fore¬ 
most among the bhikkhunls. 

Mutta. —Coming of a brahmin family of SSvwtthl, 
she, when twenty years old, went t-o ilahapajApatl 
GotamJ and got ordination from her. She eventually 
became an arhant. 

Pitmifi .—Daughter of a leading burgess of 
S it vat t hi, she, when twenty years of age, heard the 
Great Pajaputi and renounced the world. In due 
course she attained arhantship. 
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Danlikd. —Coming of a purohita family, she, 
when of age, entered the Order under Mahapajapati 
Gotaml at Rajagaha, and eventually attained arhant* 
stiip with analytical knowledge. 

Vaddh&fi. —Nurse of MahapajiLpati Got ami, she 
renounced the world following her mistress. For 
twenty-five years she was harassed by the lusts of 
the senses. But one day hearing Dhairramdinna 
preach the Norm, she began to practise meditation 
and soon acquired the six supernatural powers. 

Vtta mo. —Coming of a householder’s family at 
Bandit utnati, she In her old age heal'd Patacarft 
preach and entered the Order and very soon became 
an arhant. Afterwards she converted thirty sisters 
who entered the Order, and they in their turn 
became arhanta. 

Utiara, —Coming of a clansman’s family at 
Savattht, she, when grown up, heard I’iitacnrd 
preach the Norm, became a believer, entered the 
Order, and became an arhant. 

BJuuidH Knnd'ilalwti. —Coming of the family of 
a banker at Rajagaha, she, when grown up, fell 
In love with one Satthuka, & pure hit’a sou. But 
Satthuka was avaricious and wanted to have all 
the jewels with which Bliadda bad decked herself, 
Jo vain she pleaded that she herself and all her 
ornaments belonged to him. So when, Satthuka 
one day took BhuddH to the precipice of a cliff to 
give an offering, the latter pushed him over the 
precipice and he died. Bhaddu then left the world, 
entered the Order of the Niganthas, and became an 
unequalled debator. One day she challenged S&ri- 
putta to a debate but she was defeated, and went 
to the Buddha for refuge, Buddha discerned her 
maturity of knowledge, and she attained urbantship 
with analytical knowledge. 

S(hnd (/).—Coming of a rich household at 
KoaambT and moved by the death of one of her 
dear friends, she went to listen to the Elder Ananda 
and acquired insig ht. On the seventh day after 
this she became an arhat. 
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Sumd (//)*—Another Sami, coming of a clans- 
mm's family heard in her old age a sermon through 
which her insight expanded and she won arhatitship 
with patisaiiibhida (analytical knowledge). 

Ubbin. —Coming of the family of a rich house* 
holder at Savatthl, beautiful Ubbiri was made a 
queen of the king of Kosala* But a few years 
after when her only daughter Jlva died, she wept 
bitterly, whereupon she waa questioned and in¬ 
structed by the Buddha* She was then established 
iu insight and in due course won arhantship. 

A' i.scijyotomi.— 1 Coming of a poor family at 
S^vatthi, she* on the death of her only child, went 
to the Buddha with the dead body, and requested 
him to bring the dead to life* The Buddha then 
delivered a sermon upon which she became a 
hhikkhiinl, and later on an arh&nfc* 

PiifaeSr&.- —Corning of banker’s family at 
Sava ft hi, she, w hen of age, eloped with her lover 
who afterwards became her husband. But tin- 
fortunately enough the husband died of snnke-bite 
and her son was drowned while crossing a river. 
She lost her brother and parents. She then became 
mad and went naked* But- upon Buddha’s directing 
her to recover her shamelessness, she acquired 
consciousness; and instructed by the Master she 
was established in Sotapattiphalam- Afterwards 
she became an arhant* 

VtmffhL —Coming of a clansman’s family at 
VesflJi, she became mad with gnef at the death of 
her only son* But when she came to MithilA 
and saw' the Buddha she got back her normal mind, 
and she listened to the outlines of the Norm preached 
by the Buddha. She then acquired insight and 
became an arhant. 

Dfmmmadinna* —Coming of a clansman s family 
at Rajagafaa, Dhammadiiina was married to a set|Ul 
named Visakha, But on his renouncing the world, 
she too followed and hee&ixie u bhikkhunl in a 
village. By virtue of her merits acquired in a pre¬ 
vious birth, abe soon became an ark ant and was 
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later on ranked by the Buddha as the foremost 
among the sisters who could preach. 

Dhamma. —Coming of a respectable family at 
S&vatthi, DhammcL entered the Order on her 
husband’s death and became an arhaut with 
thorough knowledge of the Norm in form and 
meaning. 

Mettika, —Daughter of a rich brahmin of Rflja- 
gaha. Mettika lived the life of a recluse and eventually 
attained arh ant ship, 

Abhayct. —Coming of a respectable family at 
I’jjam, Abhaya renounced the world, cut clod the 
Order, and in course of time attained arh ant ship at 
Rftjagaha. 

AoRfl,—’Bom at Rajagaha as the daughter of a 

i mrobita, $on& in her advanced years became a 
ay disciple first and afterwards entered the Order, 
Within a short time she attained arkanteliip, and 
Mfira tried in vain to deviate her from this path, 
RltittMa Kdpilam.^ Coming of a bralmiana 
family of the Kostya clan at Sitgala, she renounced 
the world along with her husband and dwelt five 
years in a hermitage. She was then ordained by 
JVlahapajilpati Got ami and soon won arhantship. 
She was later on ranked first among the bhikkhunfa 
who could remember previous birtlns, 

Dhirfi. —Born at Kapilavatthu in the noble 
clan of the Sakivas, Dhira renounced the world 
with Mabiipajflpati Gotami and was troubled in 
heart at the Master’s teaching. She strove for 
insight and_ eventually became an arhant. 

SdnghS ,—Her story is exactly like that of 
Dhirfl. 

Sumamt {!). —Bom at Kapilavatthu, Sumanft (I) 
renounced the world, was ordained by Mahfipaja- 
pati Gotami, and became gradually an urbant, 

Stniirthu (//).—Born at Sfivatthf as the sister 
of the king of Kosala, Sum ana (II) after the death 
of her grandmother went to the vibara, and there 
bearing the Buddha preach, asked for ordination 
in her old age. She eventually became an arhant 
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with thorough knowledge of the Norm in form and 
in meaning. 

Adtfhakdsi ,—Born in the kingdom of Kasi, 
Addhaka*! became a prostitute. But later on she 
left the world and became ordained by ft messenger 
sent by the Buddha himself. She soon attained 
ar banish ip with knowledge of the Dhamma in 
form and meaning. 

r Send.—Coming of a clansman’s family at 

Kavatthl, Sons, following her husband, renounced 
the world in her old age and entered the Order. 
Her knowledge gradually matured as a result of 
her hard strife, find she "attained arhantship. She 
was ranked hist among the bhikkhums for capacity 
of effort. 

Sujatd .—Bom at Baketn in a treasurer’s family, 
Sujata one day visited the Buddha in the Ahgana 
Grove where the Master expounded the Norm to 
her in an inspiring lesson. Her intelligence being 
ripe, she at once became an arlnmt and wag admitted 
to the Order of bhikkhunis. 

Vaddkamata L—Born in a clansman’s family 
at Bharukaeehn, Yaddhamatit, 1 j earing a h hikk hn 
preach, became a believer and entered the Order 
and eventually became an arlnmt. 

Ambapati *—Bom spontaneously at Vesali in 
the king's gardens at the foot of a mango tree, 
beautiful Arriba pill was sued by many princes and 
afterwards became their courtesan. Later on, out of 
faith in the Master, she built a viliara and handed 
it over to him and the Order, And when she heard 
her own son preach the Norm, she worked for 
insight and soon attained arhantship, 

Capri.—Bom in the Vahknbara country as the 
daughter of the chief trapper, Capa, on the attain¬ 
ment of arhantship by her husband, renounced the 
world at S&vatthf and attained arhantship. 

8ubhu .—Bom at Rajagaha in the family of 
mi eminent brahmin, beautiful Subha received 
faith and became a lay disciple. Later on, Bhe 
renounced the world, entered the Order under 
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Mahapaj&pntf Gotainl, exercised heisdf in insight, 
and soon attained arhantship with a thorough grasp 
of the Norm in form and meaning. 

Isidddi .—Bom at Ujjain as the daughter of a 
wealthy and virtuous merchant, she was married 
several times, but finding each husband undesir¬ 
able, she grew agitated and took orders under the 
Theri Jinadatta. She strove for insight and not 
long after attained arhantship together with thorough 
grasp of the Norm in form and meaning. 

The Para m att hadlponl 1 Is a commentary on the 


Cariyapitaka. Its author was 
Dbammapala. The British Museum 
has acquired a good manuscript of 


Fajarnum hn - 
tiSpnhl- 


tliis commentary in Burmese character dated 176-1 
{vide J.R.A.S., 1904, 174). The P.T.S. has under¬ 
taken to edit this text- Dbammapala also wrote 
commentaries on the Udarm and Itivuttaka. The 
Itivnttuku Commentary is being edited by the 


P.T.S, 


1 It incfrtdtii Elio commeniarusa pd the Cady a pi taka, TUum- 
Th-.Ticitb*!,. Petnvatthu, VinmnnvQtthii r Itivuttfiko, mid Udiioa- 



CHAPTER VI 

PALI CHRONICLES 


The Dlpavamsa 1 or the chronicle of the inland 
of Lanka is the earliest known work 
of its kind. It puts together certain 
well-known traditions handed down among tlie 
Buddhists of Ceylon, sometimes in a clumsy manner. 
Its iliction is in places unintelligible, and its narrative 
is dull and interrupted by repetitions. Though it 
is composed in verse, curiously enough the verses 
are, hero and there, intervened by prose passages 
(ef. Dlpavarhsa, pp. 33, 64-65). What inference 
should be drawn from the occurrence of the prose 
passage* in a metrical composition is still a matter 
of dispute. The point t-o be settled is. whether the 
traditions on which the Dl pa vatu so. narrative is 
based were prevalent all in prose or all in verse or 
in both prose and verse. Its authorship is unknown. 
The canonical model of this work is to be traced 
in a number of vetoes in the PariviLrapStha of the 
Vi nay a Pi taka. 5 The Dipavamsa is an authorita- 


1 "Dr* CjfMjftsr Vitt.* published ft t^ldablo treaties teoowil a* 
* p DfpavftihaA und MiiliiviuSm and die geseJiicbrticliR iiMifl. 
tenut# m CcyiaDj 11 Leipzig, 1§0B. XYrniRlated into Eoglinb by 
E, M. Coowanimaiy, Dipivnmiii und Slfthiviuuait Colombo* 
ItKta. Wn invito our readm 5 attention to Dr. Geig er** intrusting 
ccmtritmiioD to tba Indian Aiitiquor} 1 - VoL XXXV T p. 44 an the 
Dipanutwi and tb*\ \f ii l iiW ri riiK u tmd the Hintdrical traduioo in 
C&ykra. 

1 Cf. PiiriVBj'npHtbfl T Vinayik Pifcnkfl. Val. V. p. 3. 

,H Tissattbera oa medhavi PtHnlthoro fin pflnddo, J 
punar evA SnmAOO tnedhiivi vino ye c* viFarado, 
bnhu^uco Ctdanfi^o gajo vn du ppad (Mimayo, j 
DlihiimiApijitAiuiiTtQ eft Kohtu^p stkiliupojitcir 

tQdBii ndftsa maMpnnnct KUkfiumuftmO Lipetftki J 
«iipe t&rakfirdjft vft ptmiitkyn alifOfifttliH- 
L piit.i^o ca medhivl Fhomdavti mahikuthl, | 
pimir OVft Snnmnn tuttlMd Plipptlftllllina bftllLLi^Uti> 

m&bukfttM MhIiahIvo pi(oke sabbfttthakcmdoi j 
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tive work well known in Ceylon fit the time of 
Buddhaghoea, and. as a matter of fact, the great 
Pali commentator baa copiously quoted iron; it in 
the introductory portion of his commentary on the 
Kathavattbd. Dr. Oldenberg lias edited and trans¬ 
lated the hook into English. He sayB that the 
Dipavnihsa and the Malmvsihsa are in the main 
nothing but two versions of the same substance, 
both being based on the historical introduction 
to the great commentary of the HaMvih&ra, The 
Dipavamsa follows step by step and almost word 
for word the traces of the original. According to 
Oldenberg the Dlpnvamsa cannot have been written 
before 302 A.D. because its narrative extends till 
that year. If we compare the language and the 
stylo in winch the XKpavamsa and the MahAvamsa 
are written, it leaves no doubt as to the priority 
of the former. The DTpavaiitsa was so popular in 
Ceylon t hat King Dh&tnsena ordered it to be recited 
in public at an annual festival held in honour of an 
image of Mahjnda in the oth century A.D, (vide 
Dipavamsa, cd. by Oldenberg, Intro., pp. 8-9J. An 
idea of its contents can be gathered from the 
summary given below. 

The first chapter gives an account of Buddha’s 


purmr era. ttpuli mcdliuvl vimayu oil Yiaurtuln P 
MfiliADfigD malmpilanu BuddliturLrruiivadlajik d V\ do, j 

puirnr AbhnjrO rnedMvi pitako snbbat tlinkDvid o, 
Tis&atlbero m medluivl viuoyio ca ra&rndo, [ 
loam jmhd rnrthApafifio PiipphimiLixio bahiissiita 
■^rL--iiiiiiib fmumkkttiifllo .Tncubudipo pnLilttiiiO. j 
CfllabhjiyQ ca mroUmvi vinaj-e? visnnbdo 
Tisusattheri? at modhflvf A^JdhaiLUinivttiiiflHkovido J 
Cfiladcvo ca modhAvI viiiaye ca visum do 
Stviilthero efi em/dJiAvi vintiyo labbtiir tintnvidu + ] 
ete nagii rmikapaiViui vin*yailftu mfifinpkovii 3 eL 
vmavTim dip* pnko^um pi^knin Tambnpaqjjiyjl ’tL" 11 
Cf. distil Dlpd vaittfu. p F 32. 

Nibbutu lulmnatiiMmiiii vaaiuzu naliuuidi ;adti, 
AjltaBflttu qit(msiuii r Vijaynssa ahii + 

ftanuum^hi tadi tvoti viMrtfi L-pwii pandit am, 

DuMko u^Di&topaano Updli c hr.< cuao. d t ik*. 
yaVaLi buddliiL^titlfcitv- >.1 dhru^iiappiitti ptkkAlitl 
Mjibthuii Vfuli vactiai n iivruLK^kiti jkimbhliitEliiL 
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first visit to the island of Ladk&. Got am a obtained 
perfect enlightenment at the foot of the Bkxihi- 
tree. He surveyed the whole world and perceived 
the island of Lank&. u dwelling-place fit for saints. 
He foresaw that Maliindw. , the son of the Indian 
King Asoka, wottld go to the island and propagate 
the Buddhist faith there. Accordingly he placed 
a divine guard over the island. He visited tjinl-fi. 
and drove the Yakkhas, the inhabitants of the 
place, out of the island. 

Buddha visited the Island for the second time 
when the island was on the verge of being destroyed 
by a terrific war which ensued between the mountain- 
serpents and the sea-serpents. The Lord exhorted 
them to live in peace and all the serpents took their 
refuge in him. 

His third visit to the island was in connection 
uith ;ld iiiT.ita.tion he got from the NiLga King 
Mania kkhika of Kalyfl nT. 

The Dipavaiiisa then traces Buddha's descent 
from the Prince Mahasammtvta, the first inaugurated 
king of the earth. Go tain a Buddha was the sou 
of Kuddhodana, chief of Kapilavatthu and Rahuln- 
bhadda was the sou of Gotama. Mention is also 
made of many other kings who reigned before 
Suddhodana and after Mahasammata, 

A brief account of the first two Buddhist 
Councils and the different Buddhist schools that 
arose after the Second Council is also given. The 
First Council was held under the presidency of 
Mahakossapa and under the patronage of Ajata- 
sattu. The first collection of 1 ma mm a and Vinaya 
was made with the assistance of Upali and Ana min. 
The Second Council was field during the reign of 
KdJfisoka. The Vujjjpiittas proclaimed the ten 
indulgences winch had been forbidden by the Tatha- 
gfita. The Vajjiputtas seceded from the orthodox 
party and were called the MaliasariighikitH. They 
were the first schismatics. In imitation of them 
many heretics arose, e.g,, the Gokulikas, the 
Kkavyoh&rikaa, the Bahussutiyas, etc. In all there 
12 
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were eighteen seels l -—seventeen heretical and one 
orthodox. Besides these there were other minor 
schools. 

The DTpavaiiisa further deals with the reign 
of the great Indian King Asoka, the grandson of 
Candagutta and son of BimbisAra, and the notable 
events that took plate in his time. It was during 
his reign that Maninda went to Ceylon and spread 
Buddhism there with the help of the Ceylonese 
King Devtmiirhpiyati&sa who wag a contemporary 
of Asoka the Great. It is said that this great king 
built 84,000 viiiams all over the Jambudlpa, The 
Third Buddhist Council was held under the pres* 
idciicy of Thera Moggnliputta Tissa and under the 
patronage of Asoka." After the Council waa over 
the them sent Buddhist missionaries to ditto rent 
countries (Gandh&ra, Mahisa, Aparantuka, Maha* 
rattha, Yona, Himavata, Suvannabhunii, and Lanka) 
for the propagation of Buddha’s religion. 

The Dipavumsa gives a brief account of the 
colonisation of Ceylon by Vijaya, son of the king of 
Variga, and also a systematic account of kings of 
Ceylon who ruled after Vijaya and their activities 
in promoting the cause of Buddhism. SlbabAbu, 
king of Variga, enraged at the bad conduct of Vijaya, 
his eldest son, banished him from Iris kingdom. 
Vijaya with a number of followers went on board 
a ship and sailed away on the sea. They m course 
of their journey through the waters visited the sea¬ 
port towns of hiuppira and Bharukaccha and later 
on came to Larikadlpa. Vijaya and his followers 
set on colonising this country and built ciauv 
cities. Vijaya became the lirsit crowned king oi 
the island. After Vijaya we find a long list of 
kings among whom Devanampiyatissa stands out 
pre-eminent. 


J Fide Mnt Rhys Davids, 1 The sects of tlui Buddhists.' J- B. A.3,. 
18SJ, yip. 400 folk; admutis of Buddhist J.R.A.f5-, 

pp. 1 foil. CL chap, 5 i MduibodluvtLrh^. pp. ■ 1 

^Q^tuukvmhMa, p. 14, Kflth^vfttthuptakftr&ijn PP- ^ 3p ^ 
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It was during tlic reign of Devanariipiyatisiift 
that Buddliism was first introduced into Lanka 
through Makinda who at the instance of Them 
Moggahputta Tissa, the President of the Third 
Council, went to Ceylon for the propagation of the 
Buddhist faith there. It may he noted here that 
the greiU Indian King Asoka was a contemporary 
of De van am piyat issa and that they were in friendly 
terms. Asoka sent a branch of the Bodhi-tree of 
the Tatkag&ta to Lanka which was planted with 
great honour at Anuradkiipura. 

After the death of Dcvanariipiyatissa Buddhism 
was not in a nourishing condition. The immediate 
successors of the king were weak. The Da mi jus 
came over to Lanka from Soutlioni India and 
occupied the country*. Ttie people were tired of 
the foreign yoke. They found in Dutth&gamani, a 
prince of the royal family, who could liberate the 
country from the foreign domination. Duttha* 
gain&ni at the head of a huge army drove the 
ha mi l as out of the country. He was the greatest 
of the Sinhalese kings. Whether as a warrior or 
a ruler, Dutthagiiinani appears equally great. He 
espoused the cause of Buddhism and built the 
Lohaptis&da, nine storeys in height, the Mah&thftpa, 
and many other viharaa. Indeed Buddhism was 
in its most doit risking condition during the reign 
of this great king. 

Dntthagamani was followed by a number of 
kings, among them Vnttagumam was the greatest. 
His reign is highly important for the history of 
Buddhist literature. It was during his reign that 
the bhikkhus recorded in written books the test 


of the tluree pi takas aud also the AtthakatluL 
Vattagimaiu was also succeeded by a number of 
unimportant kings. The account of the kings of 
Ceylon is brought down to the reign of King 
M&hagena vvlio reigned for 27 years from circa 325 
to 352 A. D. 

At the close of the 4th century A.I). there 
existed in Ceylon, an older work, a sort of chronicle 
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of the history of the island from very early times. 

The work was a part of the Afctha- 
Mah^vft rb» —it» katha which was composed in old 
Sinhalese prose mingled with Puli 
verses. The work existed in the different monasteries 
of Ceylon and on it the Mahavamsa is based. The 
chronicle must have originally come down to the 
arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon •, but it was later 
carried down to the reign of Mahfiseua (4th century 
A.D.) with whose reign the Mahavanisa conies to 
an end. Of this work, the Dlpavamsa presents 
the first clumsy redaction in Pali verses. The 
Mahavamsa is thus a conscious and intentional 
rearrangement of the Dipavamsa as a sort of com¬ 
mentary on the latter. 

A h The author of the Mnhuvaiiisa U 

known as MahSnAmaru 1 

A well-known passage of the later Ciila vaiina 
DB}e alludes to the fact that King DhS* 

tusens bestowed a thousand pieces 
of gold and gave orders to write a dlpika on the 
Dipavamsa. Tills dlpika has been identified by 
Fleet with the Mahavamsa; and if this identifica¬ 
tion be correct, then the date of its origin is mare 
precisely fixed, Dhutusena reigned at the beginning 
of the 6th century A.D., and about this time the 
Mahavanisa was composed. 

Hiai-unuty d th 0 The historicity of the work is estab- 
wor “- lished by the following facts :— 

(<*) As to the list of kings before Asoka, namely, 
the nine Xandas, Candagutta, and Bimbisara. the 
statements concerning Bimbisara and Ajatasattu 
ascon temporaries of the Buddha agree with can¬ 
onical writings, and, in respect of the names, with 
those of the Brahmanic tradition. In the Dumber 
of yearn of Candagutta’s reign, the Ceylonese tradi¬ 
tion agrees with the Indian. Candagutta’s councillor 
CiVnaka (Canakya) is also known. 


1 tW ■ ilshiflKiMi ld tho Pili Litowura' by Rp v ' B. 
Siddbarth*. published in LE-Q., VoL VIII, No, 3, pp. 4(13-465. 
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(6) The conversion ol Ceylon, according to the 
chronicles, was the work of Mahmda, son of Asoka, 
and this is confirmed to a considerable extent by 
the fact that Asoka t\dce in hie inscriptions (Rock 
Edicts XHL and II) mentions Ceylon to be one 
of the countries where lie sent his religions mis¬ 
sionaries and provided for distribution of medicines. 
It receives further support from Hiuen Tsang who 
mentions Mahendra, a brother of Asoka, expressly 
as the man by whom the true doctrine was preached 
in Sinhala, Even before Mnhinda, relations existed 
between India and Ceylon, for the chronicles relate 
that Asoka sent to Deva.uathpiyatissa presents 
for his sacred consecration as the king of Ceylon. 

(c) Ail inscription from a relic-casket from 
Tope No. 2 of the Sa.fici group gives us the name of 
S&purisasa. Mogaliputasa who, according to the 
tradition, presided over the Third Council under 
As oka’s rule. There Is no doul/t that he is iden¬ 
tical with Muggaliputta Tissa of the Ceylonese 
chronicles. 

{(/) The narrative of the transplanting of a 
branch of the sacred Bodlii-tree from Urn vela to 
Ceylon Ends interesting confirmation in a repre¬ 
sentation of the story on the reliefs of the lower and 
middle architrave of the East gate of the -SiSej 
Stupa, 

(e) The contemporaneity of Devauariipiyatissa 
with Asoka is established on the internal evidence 
of the Dipavamsa and the Mah&vuhsa, as well as 
by archceologica] evidence. Another contemporaneity 
of King Meghavarman reigning from c. 352-379 
A.D, with Samudmgupta is established by the 
Chinese account of Wang Hiuentae. 

if) There is a general historical reminiscence 
underlying the stories of the tliree Buddhist Councils 
recorded in the chronicles. 

But the historical statements are not always 
infallible; and the longer the in terra] between the 
time of the events and the time when they are 
related, the greater the possibility of an error, and 
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the more will be the influence of legend noticeable. 
As regards the period from Vi jay a to Devanampiya- 
tissa, tliere is a considerable distrust of tradition 
a ikI traditional chronology. Also during the period 
from DeTanampiyatissa. to Dutthnganiam there is 
matter for doubt. But in later periods we encounter 
no such difficulties and impossibilities, The chron¬ 
ology is credible, the numbers apjjcar less artificial, 
and the accounts more trustworthy. 

In the ninth month after Buddliahood. when 
the Lord Buddha was dwelling at 
T t£rrl!tMtei». 0f Uruvela, he one day personally went 
to Lanka and converted a large 
assembly of Yakkhas as well as a large number of 
other living beings. Alter this, he came back to 
lira vela but, again in the fifth year of his Buddha* 
hood when he was residing in the Jctnvann, he, in 
an early morning out of compassion for the nfigas 
went to the Nftgadfpn (apparently the north¬ 
western part of Ceylon) whore he preached the 
five moral precepts and established the three 
refuges and converted many nagas. The Lord then 
came back to Jctavana, bnt> again in the eighth 
year of his Buddhahood the Teacher, while dwelling 
in the Jetav&nn, went, to Kalyani and preached 
the Dbftmma, and then came back to Jetavana. 

The Chapter II gives a long list of kings be¬ 
ginning with Mnhfisammata from 
lhr whose race sprang the Creat Sage, 

the Tathhgata, Descendants of this 
race of kings ruled in KusavatT, Rajagaha, and 
Mithilfi. and they reigned In groups in their due 
order. One group whose chief was Okkaka ruled 
at Kapilavatthu and was known os the Sakyas. 
In this line was bom Yasodhara, a daughter of 
King Jayaaena, and she was married to Sakka 
Aftjsna, They had two daughters, Mayft and 
Pajapatl, who were both married to Ruddhodnna, 
a grandson of Jayasena and son of Slhahami, The 
son of Kuddhodami and Maya was the Lord Buddha 
whose consort wa* Bhaddakaccana, son was Rahula, 
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great, friend was Him bisura, and another con¬ 
temporary was Bimbis&ra's son, Aj&tosattu. 

The First Buddhist Council 1 was convened 
three months after the pari nirvana 
'XU'KtSt ot the Buddha (»t Kuiiniri) in th. 

Sattapanni Cave at Rajagaha where 
his nearest disciples followed by seven hundred 
thousand h hikk hua and a large number of laymen 
assembled to establish the most important rules 
of the Order as, according to their recollection, the 
Master himself had laid down. The work of the 
compilation was entrusted to Thera Anemia and 
Thera UpalL Thera Upali spoke for the Vinaya, 
and Thera Anatida for the rest of the Dhaniiua ; 
and Thera fifahfikassapa seated on the them's chair 
asked questions touching the Vinaya. Both of them 
expounded them in detail and the thorns repeated 
what they had said. The work of the First Council 
took seven months to be completed, and the Council 
rose after it had finished compilation of the Dhnmma, 
and the Canon came to be known as them t radition* 

A century after the parimbbana of the Buddha 
when Kalasoka was the reigning king, there were 
at Vaisali many bliikkhus of the Vajji clan who used 
to preach the Ten points of Buddhism. But the 
th eras of Ptiva and Avanti with their leader, the 
great Thera Re vat a, declared that these Ten points 
were unlawful, and wanted to bring the dispute to a 
peaceful end. All of them followed by a large 
number of bhikklius then went to Yniiull and there 
met the bliikkhus of the Vajji clan. Kalasoka too 
went there, imd, hearing both sides, decided in 
favour of the true faith, held out by the t her as 
of Favfi and Avanti. The brotherhood then came 
together finally to decide, and Re vat a resolved 
to settle the matter by an Ubbahika wherein 


1 Pmf. riijtiBhri t*> Ciioeile d* R4ja«Tilifl. pt. [. pp. S. 
and 1J 0 4l)miM bn <wnilt«d. Rnstl ajao Buddhist Council* 
h D?. R. C. Mnjumdur pnlili-lwl in lht> Badd h t u tie Studln, 
by Dr. B. C. Uw, Pi* Th* Buddhist Council* hcTd nr R&jagrihi 
and W-iti (min luted from Chine* 1 by S. Beal. 
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Mahuida came out to Lanka, with four theras 
and Sahghamitta’s 3on Sum ana, the 
gifted a&manera,. Even on their 
landing many devas, nogas, and su pan nas were 
converted to the doctrine, and he with his followers 
entered the capital city where people thronged 
to sec him, and he preached the true faith unto 
them. The wise King Pevanaihpiyatisga heard 
him explain gome of the miracles and teachings and 
episodes of the life of the Buddha, and became 
one of his moat devoted patrons. The king 
then built for the great them thu Mahavihara, 
henceforth known as the Mahameghavanfir&ma, 
which the thera accepted. Next the king built 
for him and liis followers another vih&ra on the 
Cetiynpabbata, henceforth known as the Cetiya* 
pabbata-\ihara, which too the thera accepted. 
The wise king then became eager to enshrine one 
ol the relics of the Great Lord the Buddha in a 
stiipa, so that he and the followers of the faith 
might heliold the Conqueror in his relics and worship 
him. At his request Me hind a sent. Sum ana to 
King Ohanunfisoka with the instruction to hring 
from him the relics of the Sage and the alms-bowl 
of the Master, and then to go to Snkka in the fair 
city of the gods to bring the collar-bone of the Master 
from him. Siunana faithfully carried out the 
instruction, and when he landed down on the Missaka 
mountain with the relics, the king and the people 
"ere all filled with joy, and thirty thousand of them 
received the pabbajja of the Conqueror's doctrine. 
Later on the king sent his nephew and minister 
Arittha again to Dhamraftaoka to bring the Bodlu- 
tree which at Dhammasoka’s approach severed of 
itself and transplanted itself in the vase provided 
for the purpose. Arittha then came back on board 
a ship across the ocean to the capital with the holy 
tree and a gay rejoicing began. With the Bodlii- 
tree came also Tberl Sahghamitta with eleven 
followers. The Tree and its Saplings were planted 
with due ceremony at different places, and royal 
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consecration was bestowed on lliem. Under the 
direction of the Thera ilahinda who converted the 
island, Devanftih plyat few continued to build vih&raa 
and tin pas one after another, and thus ruled for 
40 years, after which lie died. He was succeeded 
on the throne by his son, Prince Uttiya ; but in the 
eighth year of his reign, the great Thera Mabind a, 
who had brought light to the island of Lanka, died 
at the age of sixty; and the whole island was 
struck with sorrow at his death, nud the funeral 
rights were observed with great ceremony. 

After a reign of ten years Uttiya died, and was 
followed by Mahnsiva, Buratissa, two 
Duntugwi. Darnijas, Sena and Guttaka, Aseta 

and El nr a, a Da mi In from the Cola country, in 
succession. Ejara was killed by DutthagfUnani who 
succeeded the former as king. 

Gamam, for such was his original name, was 
bom of Prince Kakavannatissa, overlord of Mahfi- 
g&ma, and Viharadevi, daughter of the king of 
KaJyanJ. Glim am was thus descended through the 
dynasty of Mahunaga, second brother of Devanaiii- 
piyatissa. Kakavannatissa had another son by 
Viharadevi named Tissa, and both Ganiaui and Tissa 
grew up together. Now when they were ten and 
twelve years old, Kakacrmnatissci, who was a 
believing Buddhist, wanted his sons to make three 
promises ; first, they would never turn away from 
the bltikklius, secondly, the two brothers would 
ever be friendly towards each other, and, thirdly, 
never would they fight the Dnmilas. Tlte two 
brothers made the first two promises but turned 
back to make the third, upon which their father 
became sorry'. Gimani gradually grew up to sixteen 
years, vigorous, renowned, intelligent, majestic, and 
mighty. He gathered round him mighty and great 
warriors from far and near villages, as well as from 
the royal and noble families. Gainani developed a 
strong hatred towards the Damilas who had more 
than once usurped the throne of Lanka, and became 
determined to quell them down. Now he had 
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gathered a strong army of brave and sturdy warriors 
round him, he approached his father for permission 
t-o make war on the DamHas. But the king, though 
repeatedly requested, declined to give any such 
permission, Aa a pious Buddhist devoted to the 
cult of ahimsa, he could not give permission for 
war that would result in bloodshed and cruelty. 
He also dissuaded the warriors to fight for his sons. 
Gainani, thereupon, became disgusted with his 
father, and went to Mal&va ; and because of his 
anger and disgust towards his father, he was named 
as Dutthaganmni. In the meantime King Kaka- 
vannatissa died, and there arose n deadly scramble 
for the throne between the two brothers, Duttha- 
ga.niani and Tiesa. Two battles were fought with 
considerable loss of life, and Dutthagamaui 
eventually became victorious. Peace was then con* 
eluded and the two brothers begun to live together 
again. He took some time to provide for his 
people who had suffered during the last wars, and 
then went out to fight against the Damilas. He 
overpowered Dainila C’hatta, conquered Bamila 
litthamba and many other mighty Damilu princes 
and kings. Deadly were the wars that iie fought 
with them, but- eventually he came out victorious, 
and united the whole of Luiika into one kingdom. 
Ganjanr wag then consecrated with great pomp, 
and not long after he himself consecrated the 
Mnricavatti vib&ra which he had built up. Next 
took place the consecra tion of the Lohapiwfidii; 
but the building up of the Great Thu pa was now 
to be taken up. He took some time to the obtaining 
of the wherewithal, i.e. ; the materials of the thupa 
from different quarters, and then began the work 
in which masons and workmen from far and near 
did take part, and at the beginning of wliich a 
great assemblage of theras from different countries 
took place. When the work of the building had 
considerably advanced, the king ordered the making 
of the Relic-chamber in which the relics were 
afterwards enshrined with due eclat, pomp, and 
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ceremony. But ere yet the making of the chatta 
and the plaster work of the monument was finished, 
the king fell ill which later on proved fatal He 
sent for his younger brother Tissa, and naked him 
to complete the thupa, which Tissa did. The ill 
king passed round the Geliy a on a palanquin and 
did homage to it, and left with Tissa the charge 
of doing all the work that still remained to be 
done towards it. He then enumerated some of 
the pious works he had done in his life to the 
theras and bhikkhus assembled round liis bed, and 
one of the theras spoke to him on the unconquerable 
foe of death. Then the king became silent, and 
lie saw that a golden chariot came down from the 
Tusita heaven. Then he breathed his last, and wjia 
immediately seen reborn and standing in celestial 
form in a cur that had come down from the Tusita 
heaven. 

Dutthagamani was succeeded by his brother 
Sod d hfl t issa who ruled for 18 years, 
Kjtij?.—Trn king^ an d built many cetiyas and vibaras. 

He was followed by Thulathana, 
Lailjatissn, Khallatan&ga, and Yattagaoisnl The 
last named was a. famous king during whose reign 
the Damjlas became powerful and again usurped 
the throne, Vattag&mani was thus followed by 
Dam j la Piijakattka, Da mi l a Bahiya, Daniila Panaya- 
maraka, Damila Pijayamuraka, and Daniila 
D&thika. But the Damilas w T ere dispossessed of 
their power not long after by Vattag&maui, who 
now ruled for a few more years. 

After bis death, hie adopted son MahSe&li 
ej+vvii tun Mok&tis&a reigned for 14 years with 
piety and justice. He was followed 
by Goranftga, Tissa,* Siva, Daniila Vatuka, Brahmin 
Niliya, Queen Anuli, K fit aka min Tissa, Bhati- 
kAbhava, and Mah&ditthika Mahan aga.’ All of 
them Lad short reigns and were builders of viharas 

1 In iht- list cf Amn-pnt uf ioyluti the nan^ of Puu- 

bhatlkau-J^a appoint after DamiLa V e-tub# (p«fo tkdger* MebiEviun-ui, 
Iiitroduelifiii, p, mni). 
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and oetiyas. Anuhi was a notorious queen and to 
her love intrigues at least four kings. Siva, Tissa, 
Damila Vatuka, and Brahmin Niliya, lost their 
lives. Except Tissa, they were all upstarts and they 
rightly deserved the fate that had been theirs. 

After Mahadathika’s death, Amandagamani 
Abhaya, liis son, followed him on 
the throne. He was followed by 
Kanirajanutissft, CuJ&bhava, Queen Si vail, Ilanaga, 
Candamukha Siva, Y asalala katissa, Siibliaraja, 
Yankanasikatissaka, Gaj a b ah ukagama ni, and 

Maballaka Ktlgu in succession. Most of these kings 
were worthless, and their merit lay only in the 
building or extension of vihAras and other religious 
establishments and in court-intrigues. Two of them, 
Ilanaga and Subhar&ja were, however, comparatively 
more noted for their acta of bravery and valour 
exhibited mostly in local wars. 

After the death of MahaIlanaga, his son BliMika- 
tisaaka reigned for 24 years. He 
was followed in succession by 
Kanittbatissaka, Kimjjanaga, KuncajiAga, Siriiiagd, 
Tissa, Abhayanaga, Sirinaga, Vijayakum&raka, 
Sarhghatissa* Siiisauighabodhi, Gothabhaya, and 
Jettbatissa who are grouped together in a chapter 
entitled “ Thirteen Kings ” in the Mahavamsa, 
Scarcely there is anything important enough to be 
recorded about these kings, besides the fact that 
most of them ruled as pious Buddhists, always 
trying to further the cause of the religion by the 
foundation and extension of religious establishments, 
and that they carried out the affairs of the kingdom 
through ware, intrigues, rebellions, and local feuds. 

King Jetthatissa was succeeded by his younger 
... w , brother, Mahosena, who ruled for 

rnng »**•«». 21 and dllring whose reign, 

most probably, the Mahavamsa was given its 
present form. Ori ginall y it euded with the death of 
King DutthagAiuani, but now it was probably 
brought up-to-date. 

On his accession to the throne, be forbade the 
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people to give food to any bhikkhu dwelling in the 
Mahavihara on penalty of a fine of hundred pieces 
of money. Tlie bldkkhus thus fell in want, and 
they left the vih&ra which remained empty for 
nine years. It was then destroyed by the ill- 
advisers of the king and its riches were removed 
to enrich the AbhayagiriviMra. The king wrought 
many a deed of wrong upon which his minister 
Meghavaiina.bhuy;i became angry and became a 
rebel, A battle wag imminent, but the two former 
friends met, and the king, repentant of his mis¬ 
deeds, promised to make good all the harm done to 
the religions establishments of Lanka. The king 
rebuilt the Mahavihara, mid founded amongst others 
two new viharas, the Jo to, vana viliara and the 
Alanihlravilmra. He was also the builder of the 
famous Thuparfijnavihara, as well as of two other 
nunneries. He also excavated many tanks and 
did many other works of merit. 

Dr. Kero says in his Manual of Indian Buddhism 
that the Mahflvamsa deserves a special notice on 
account of its being so highly important for the 
religious history of Ceylon. Dr. Geiger who has 
made a thorough study of tin Pali chronicles, has 
edited the text of the Muh&vaiiisu for the P.T.S., 
London, and has ably translated it into English 
for the same society, with the assistance of the 
late Dr. M. H. Bode. G, Tumour’s edition and 
translation of this text are now out of date. Prof. 
Geiger has translated it into German. Mrs. Bode 
has retranslated it into English and Dr. Geiger 
himself has revised the English translation. There 
is a commentary on the Mahavamsa known as 
the MaUavarimatfka (WamsatthapakAsiuT revised 
and edited by Bafcuwantudawe and Xauissara, 
Colombo, 1895) written by Mnlifumnm of Ann rad Im¬ 
pure. This commentary is helpful in reading 
the text. It contains many additional data not 
found in the text. Readers are referred to the 
Mnliawaiise, ed. by Tumour, Ceylon, 1837, Maha- 
vamsa revised and edited by H. Sumahgala Batu* 
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want-lid awe, Colombo, 1883, and Cambodjan Maiixi- 
varhsa by E, Hardy, J.R.A.S., 1902. There is a 
Sinhalese translation by Wijeeinha, Colombo, 1889 
(chapter and verse). 

It has long been ascertained that both Dlpa¬ 
vamsa and Maliavariisa owe their 
mp«vam?& <uid origin to a common source—the 
M^ v «ni=a com- AUhakatha-Mahavamsa of the 
MnMviMra monastery, which, evi¬ 
dently was a sort of chronicle of tho history of the 
island from very early times, and must have formed 
an introductory part of the old theological com¬ 
mentary (atthakatha) on the canonical writings of 
the Buddhists. Both Oldenberg and Geiger, the 
celebrated editors of the Dlpavamsa and MahAvamsa 
respectively, are of opinion that this Attbakatha- 
Mahi-vamsa wag composed in Sinhalese prose, inter¬ 
spersed, no doubt with verse in the Pali language. 
This book (MahAvn ifasa-affi h akqthfl) existed in 
various recensions in the different- monasteries of 
the island, and the authors of both Dlpavamsa and 
Maliilvarhsa borrowed the materials of their works 
from one or other of the various recensions of that 
Atthakatlui. This borrowing presumably was 
independent, and quite in their own way ; but even 
then, in the main, they are nothing but two different 
versions of the same thing. But as the EKpavariisa 
had been composed at least one century and a 
half earlier than the Mahavamsa, it shows perhaps 
more faithfulness to the original, i.e., to tho Atlha- 
kathfl, for, as Oldenberg points out, that the 
"author of the Dlpavamsa borrowed not only the 
materials of his own work but also the mode of 
expression, and even whole lines, word for word, 
from the Attkakatka. In fact, a great part of the 
Dlpavamsa has the appearance ^pt of an 
independent, continual work, but of a •'com posit ion 
of such single stanzas extracted from a work or 
works; like the Attkakatha ”. 1 But the author of 


1 BipavanjAft (Oldenberg J F Introduction* p. & 
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the Mahavarma is not so fettered in his style or 
execution. Coming ns he did at least one century 
and a hull later (i.e., the beginning of the 6 th 
century A. 1 b) than the author of the Dlpavamsa 
when the islanders had attained much more freedom 
in their learning and writing of the Pali language 
he evidently showed greater ease and skill in his 
use of the language, as well as in his style and 
composition, and finally, a more free and liberal 
use of the material of his original. 

It is well known that Mahanaman was the 
author of the Mahavamsa, whereas we are com* 
pletely in the dark as to the name of the author of 
the Dlpavathsa. A further proof of the fact that 
both the authors were indebted to a common 
source is provided by a very striking coincidence 
of the two narratives, namely, that both the chron¬ 
icles finish tlieir accounts with the death of King 
Mahasena who flourished about the beginning of 
the 4th century A,T>. It was not much later that 
the Dtpavathsa was composed, but as the Mahavamsa 
was composed still later, we might as well expect 
the bringing down of the narrative to a later date. 
But tlii- was not the case, apparently for the fact 
that their common source, the A$fhakath&*Maha* 
variisa of the Uab&yihln monastery, as shown by 
Oldenberg, was very intimately connected with 
King MaliOaena with whose reign the glorious 
destinies of the monastery came practically to an 
end, and there the Attbakatha could only logically 
stop its account. 1 

But the historical writers of the Mirimvihlira 
fraternity did not at once bring down) their account 
to the reign of Mnhasena, The Atthakatha-Muha* 
vamaa seems to have originally brought down its 
account only to the arrival of Mnliindu in Ceylon ; 
but it was Laffer on continued and brought down to 
the reign of Mahasena, where both the Dipavamaa and 
the Mahavamsa a* already noticed, came to an end. 


1 Dipavumdft (OklmtMig), Intro., p. Si. 


lo 
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That the Dlpavamsa wag well known to the 
author of the Mahavamsa is evident from the very 
arrangement of the chapters and events of the 
narrative, so much so that the MaMvathsa seems 
to be more an explanatory commentary oil the 
earlier chronicle. The account in the DipavniMi 
is condensed, and the sequence of events and 
characters presents the form more of a list and 
catalogue than of any connected account. The 
Msibavarian, on the other hand, is elaborate, more 
embellished, and seems rather to explain the cata¬ 
logue of events and characters of the earlier chronicle 
so as to give it the form of a connected narrative. 
Geiger rightly thinks in this connection that " the 
quotation of the Mahavaihsa of the ancients in the 
prodBtniiun of our Mahavamsa refers precisely to 
the Dipavamsa ’V The well-known passage or 
the Culavariisa ( 38 . 59 ) “ datva sahaseam dlpctum 
Dfpavamsuih samadisi” which Fleet translates as 
“ he (King Dhatusena) bestowed a thousand (pieces 
of gold) and gave orders to write a di pika on the 
Pipavariisu ” also lends support to this view, 1 for 
this Dfpika, Fleet says, is identical with Mahivaxhaa. 

It is interesting to compare the more important 
chapters of the two chronicles to see how their 
subject-matters agree or differ. We have already 
indicated that their contents are almost identical; 
in the Dipavamsa they are condensed, and in the 
M&havaihsa, elaborate. After an identical account 
of the race of Mahfiaamniata, both the earlier and 
later chronicles proceed to give a more or less 
detailed account of the three Buddhist Councils. 
The account of the First Council is almost the 
same. Five hundred chosen bhikklius assembled 
under the leadership of Mahlkassapa in the Satta- 
parina cave at Riljagaha and composed the coUec- 
tion of the Dhamma and the Vinaya. The DTpa- 


1 Malta vairaa {Geiger), Intru-« p* xL 
a MflhikVLiiiiriri lolra, p- Jti + 

Fltsct- 
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vaima mentions the fourth month after the Master’s 
death as the time at which the First Council was held. 
This was the second Vassa-month, i.e., Sftvana. 
This date is substantially confirmed by that pro¬ 
vided by the Maliilvariisa which mentions the 
bright half of Asitda, the fourth month of the year 
as the beginning of the Council. But &n the 'first 
month was spent in preparations, the actual pro¬ 
ceedings did not begin till t he month of Sava na. 
The account of the Second Council too i> sub¬ 
stantially the same. It was brought about by the 
dasa-vntrimni of the Vajjians of Ves&U, a relaxation 
of monastic discipline ; and 70Q bhikkhufi took 
part in the discussion of the Council. It was held 
in the 11th year of the reign of Kfilfisoka; there is, 
however, a slight discrepancy about the locality 
where the Council was held. The Maltavarhsa 
mentions the Valikirima, whereas the Dipavaiiisa 
mentions the Kut4gfl.rasala. of the Malta valid 
monastery as the place of the Onuiicil. The tradi¬ 
tion of a schism in the Second Council is also 
identical in the two chronicles. The Dlpnvaiiisa 
states that the heretical monks held a. separate 
Council called the Mahasamgiti. and prepared a 
different redaction of the Scriptures. The tradition 
is also noticed in the Mnh&vaibsa where it is related 
that they formed a separate sect under the name 
Mahasaihghika, The account of the Tliird Council 
ia also identical. It was held at Pa tali putt n under 
the presidency of Tiasa Moggaliputta and lasted 
for nine months. 

The list of Indian kings before Asoka and 
pieces of historical account connected with them, 
the traditional date of the Buddha's parimt vaua, 
and the duration of reigns of individual Indian kings 
■ire always almost identical in both the chronicles. 
The story of the conversion of Ceylon, that of the 
coming of Vijaya and his consecration, the list 
and account of Ceylonese kings up to Devfttiam- 
piyatisaa and that of the latter’s contemporaneity 
with King Dliamm&soka, are for all practical purposes 
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the same. But before the two chronicles take up 
the account of Mahinda’s coining to Ceylon, the 
Makavamsa inserts a somewhat elaborate account 
of the converting of different countries under 
the efficient missionary organisation of Moggaliputta 
Thera. The Mahavarima thus rightly stresses the 
fact, that it was a part of the religions policy of the 
great thera that Malunda came to Ceylon. Here 
again the accounts of the Dtpavamaa and the 
Mahavamsn are identical; then follow the identical 
accounts of Mahind a’s entry into the capital, his 
acceptance of the MahavihSra and that of the 
Cctiynpabbata-vihara, the arrival of the relics, the 
receiving and coming of the Bod hi tree, a lid the 
NLbbftna of the Thera Mahindu- From \ ijuyn to 
DevanampiyatisfUL the tradition and traditional 
chronology are almost identical ; there Is only a 
discrepancy about the date of Devitnanipiyatissa 
himself. The earlier chronicle states that King 
Devanampiyatissa was consecrated king in the 
237tli year after the Buddha's death, whereas th 
Mahavanisu places it on the first day of the bright 
half of the ninth month, Maggaaira (Octv-Xov.), 
shoeing a discrepancy involved probably in tki* 
chronological arrangement itself. 1 

The account of the kings from the death of 
Dev Snath piyatissa to Dutthagamani is also idcntica.1 
in the two chronicles. But the Makavamsu 
much more detailed and elaborate in its account oi 
King Dutthagduiam, giving as it does in separate 
chapters the topics of the hirth of Prince Gamani. the 
levying of the warriors for the war of the two 
brothers, Gamani and TLssa, the victory of Du$ha- 
g&niani, the consecrating of the Maricavatti vihara, 
the consecrating of the Lohapasada, the obtaining 
of the wherewithal to build the Mahatbupa. tin* 
beginning of the Mohatbupa, the making of fh t_ 
relic-chamber for the M&hathupa, the enshrining 
of the relics and finally his death : whereas the 


i See ttahdv acuta (Geiger), In no., pp. stsii Jolt 
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Dlpavamsa touches, awl that also in brief, the two 
accounts only in their main outline. 

The list* and account of the later kings from 
Duttliagamani to MabSaena in the Dlparamsa are 
yen' brief. In the Mah&vamsa, however, though 
the essential points and topics are the same, the 
accounts differ considerably in their detail which 
may be due to the mom liberal use by the author 
of the original as well aa of other historical anil 
traditional sources than the Atthakath&-Mahavamsa. 
He might have also used those indigenous historical 
literature and tradition that, might have grown up 
after the author of the Dlpavamsa had laid aside 
liis pen. This is apparent from a comparison of 
the respective accounts of any individual king, say, 
the last King Mahaseua. Thus the Dfpavamsa 
relate* that while be was in search of really good 
and modest bliikkJtiis, he met some wicked bhikkhus; 
and knowing them not he asked them the sense of 
Buddhism and the true doctrine. Those bhikkhus, 
for their own advantage, taught him that the true 
doctrine was a false doctrine. In consequence of 
his intercourse with those wicked persons, he per¬ 
formed evil as well as good deeds, and then died. 
The Mahilvarh.su account is otherwise. It gives the 
story of his consecration by Sahghamittft, the 
account of the vicissitudes of the Mahaviharti, how T 
it was left desolate for nine years, how a hostile 
party succeeded in obtaining the king’s sanction for 
destroying the monastery, why for this fault, of the 
king the minister became a rebel, how the Maha- 
vihera was reconstructed and came to be again 
inhabited by bhikkhus, how an offence of the gravest 
kind was made against. Them Tissa and how he was 
exjrelled, how the king built the Manililm-vihara, 
destroying the temples of some brahmanical gods, 
and how he built many other aramaa and viharas, 
and a number of tanks and canals for the good of 
his subjects. 

One such instance as just noticed is sufficient 
to explain the nature of the difference in the accounts 
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of individual tings as given in the two chronicles. 
The duration of ruling years as given to individual 
kings is in most cases identical; there arc only a 
few discrepancies, e.g., with regard to the reigns of 
Sens and Gutta, Lajjitissa (the Mah&vaihHa gives 
the name as Lanjati&sa), Niliya, Tissa YasaMa, 
Abkaya, and Tissa. In the case of Sena and Gutta, 
the Dipavaihsti gives the duration of rule as 12 years, 
whereas the Mahavamsa gives it as 22 years. The 
DIpavatina gives 9 yeans b months to La] ji tissa, 
whereas the later chronicle gives 0 years 8 months. 
Niliya is given 3 months in the earlier chronicle, 
but in the later chronicle ho is given 6 months, 
Tissa Yasalala ia given 8 years 7 montlis, and 7 
years and 8 months respectively; and the order 
of rule of Abhava and Tissa of the Dlpavaihsa is 
transposed in the Mahavarii&a as Tissa and Abhaya, 
and Abhaya is given only 8 years in place of 22 as 
given by the Dlpavamga. 

In the early days of the study of the Ceylonese 
chronicles, scholars were sceptical 
Th« value or the about their value as sources of 
Sto™* 8 ' ,liru " authentic historical tradition and 
information. But now after lapse 
of years when the study of Indian and Ceylonese 
history' has far advanced, it is now comparatively 
easy for us to estimate their real value. 

Like all chronicles, the IMpavariisa and the 
MahtLvarima contain germs of historical truth buried 
deep under a mesh of absurd fables and marvellous 
tales. But if they do contain mainly myths and 
marvels and read more like fantasies, they are like 
other chronicles of their time. This, however, 
should not be used as any argument for completely 
rejecting the chronicles as positively false and 
untrustworthy. It is, however, important that 
one should read them with a critical eye as all 
records of popular and ecclesiastical tradition deserve 
to be read. Buried in the illumination of myths, 
miracles, and legends, there are indeed germs which 
go to make up facts of history, but they can only 
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be gleaned by a very careful elimination of all 
mythical and unessential details which the pious 
sentiment of the believer gathered round the nucleus. 
“ li we pause ”, Geiger rightly says, “ first at internal 
evidence then the Ceylonese chronicles will assuredly 
at once win approval in that they at least wished to 
write the troth. Certainly the writers could not go 
beyond the ideas determined by their age and their 
social position, and beheld the events of a post time 
in the mirror of a one-sided tradition. But they 
certainly did not intend to deceive hearers or 
readers, 1 ' 1 

The very fact that both Dipavarhsa and 
Mahavamsa are baaed on the earlier Atthakalha- 
MahAvamsa, a sort of a chronicle which itself was 
based upon still earlier chronicles, ensures us in 
onr belief that they contain real historical facts, 
for, with the Atthakatlia, the tradition goes back 
several centuries, and becomes almost contemporary 
with the historical incidents narrated in the chronicle. 

Even in the very introductory chapters, there 
are statements which agree with other canonical 
writings, and find confirmation in our already known 
facts of history. Such are the statements that 
Bimbisara was a great friend of Buddha, and 
both Bimbisara and Ajatasattu were contem¬ 
poraries of the Master. There does not seem to be 
any ground for rejecting the tradition of the 
chronicles that Gotama was five years older than 
Bimbisora, though the duration of rule ascribed 
to each of them disagrees with that ascribed by 
the Fur&nag. But whatever that might be, there 
can hardly be any doubt as to the authenticity of 
the fist of Indian kings from Binibis&ra to Asokt 
provided by the chronicles. The Jain tradition 
has, no doubt, other names; “ this >! , as pointed 
out by Geiger, ** does not affect the actual agree¬ 
ment. There can be no doubt that the nine Nandas 
ns well as the two forerunners of Aaoka, Caudagutta 


1 Getjrftr, Lurry,, p, tv. 
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and Biiidiis&ra, were altogether historical person¬ 
ages,” But more than this is the complete agree¬ 
ment of the Ceylonese and Pan rank tradition in 
the duration of reign, namely 24, ascribed to 
Gandagutta. The discrepancy of the two tradittons 
in respect of regnal duration of Bindus&ru and Asoka, 
namely 3 years and I year respectively, is almost 
negligible. Still more interesting is the name of 
Canakka (Cannkya), the brahmin minister of C&nda* 
gutta, who was known to the authors of the Dlpa- 
variisa and the Mah&vajfesa. 

So much with regard to the historical value 
of the Oeylonese chronicles in respect of Indian 
history. But more valuable are the chronicles with 
regard to the history of Ceylon. As regard* the 
oldest period from Vijaya to Dev&nampiyatmsa the 
chronicles are certainly untrustworthy to the exteat 
that the duration of years ascribed to each reign 
seems incredible in view of the fact that they appear 
to be calculated according to a act scheme, and 
present certain insuperable difficulties of chronology 
with regard to one or two reigns, e.g., of Iving 
Pandukahhaya and Mutasiva. Moreover, the day 
of Vi Java’s arrival in Ceylon has been made to 
synchronise with the date of Buddha’s death, 
which itself ia liable to create a distrust in our mind. 
But even in the first and the earliest period of 
Ceylonese history, there are certain elements of 
truth which can hardly be questioned. Thus there 
is no ground for doubting the authenticity of the 
list of kings from Vijaya to Devanaifapiyatissa: 
nor is there any reason for rejecting the account of 
Panduk abb ayes campaigns, as well a* the detailed 
account of the reign of Devftnampiyatissa, which 
seem decidedly to be historical. We have also 
sufficient reason to believe the contemporaneity and 
friendship of Tissa and Asoka who exchanged 
greetings of gifts between themselves. 

As for the period from Devananipiyatisea to 
Maiiasena, the chronicles may safely but intelligently 
be utilised as of value. There are no doubt gaps in 
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the traditional chronology which have been care¬ 
lessly filled in, notably in the period from Devil- 
nampiyatisaa to Dutthagamani, but after Duttha¬ 
gamani there is no such careless and lictitioixs tilling 
in of gaps*. nor any set-up system of chronology, 
and on the whole the list of kings and their duration 
of reigns are credible. But even whore the chrono¬ 
logy is doubtful, there is no ground whatsoever for 
doubting the kernel of historical truth that lies 
mixed up with mvthical tales in respect of the 
account of each individual reign, say, for example, 
of the reign of Butthagamani. It may, therefore, 
be safely asserted that tlie Ceylonese chronicles 
can be utilised, if not as an independent historical 
source, at least aa a repository of liistorical tradition 
in which we can find important confirmatory evidence 
of our information with regard to early Indian and 
contemporary Ceylonese history. 

But the chronicles must be considered to be of 
more value for the ecclesiastical history not only of 
Ceylon but of India as well. With regard to this 
there arc certain notices in Hie chronicles that have 
helped ua to start with almost definite chronological 
points which arc equally important in respect of the 
political history of the continent and its island. 
One such fixed point is provided by the chronicles 
where it hue been stated that 218 years after the 
immbuddha had passed into NirvSna when Asoka 
was consecrated. Tliis comer stone has helped us 
to ascertain one of the most knotty and at the same 
time most useful starting points of Indian history, 
namely, the year of the Buddha's pnrinirv&na and 
his birth, which, according to the calculation based 
on the date just cited are 483 B.C. and 563 B,(. 
respectively. 1 

Next in point of importance with regard to the 
history of Buddhism is the conversion of the island 
by Maliinda, who is re presented in the chronicles 
as a son of Asoka, Historians have doubted the 


1 Sf* Hohaviukiis (Gmgar), Sf^n. fi and fl. Introduction. 
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tradition in view of the fact that there is no mention 
of it in the numerous edicts and inscriptions of 
Aaoka, Geiger has very ably shown that this 
argument is at least an argwmentum € silttUio and 
can hardly be conclusive. The tradition of the 
chronicles is unanimously supported by the tradition 
of the country itself, and finds further confirmation 
in tiie account of Yuan Chwang who expressly 
states that, the conversion of Ceylon was the 
work of Mahendm or Mahinda, who is, however, 
represented as a brother of Asoka. But it must 
not be understood that Ceylon was converted all 
on a sudden by Mahcndra or Mahinda. Similar 
mission must have been sent earlier: “a hint that 
Mahinda’s mission was preceded by similar missions 
to Ceylon is to be found even in Dipavamsa and 
Mahavnmsa when they relate that Asoka, sending 
to Dcvannibpiyatissa with presents for his second 
consecration as king, exhorted him to adhere to the 
doctrine of the Buddha.” 1 

Geiger has also been able to find very striking 
confirmation of the history of the religious missions 
as related in the chronicles in the rahc-inscriptions 
of the Sanchi stupa, No. 2, E He has thus pointed 
out that Majjliima who is named in the Mabavamss 
as the teacher who converted the Himalaya region 
and Kassapagotta who appears as iiis companion 
in the Dfpavamsa are also mentioned in one of the 
inscriptions just referred to as 4 pious Majjhima 
and 1 pious Kassapagotta, the teacher of the 
Himalaya In another inscription also Kassapa¬ 
gotta is mentioned as the teacher of the Himalaya. 
DutidubliLRsara who is also mentioned in the 
chronicles as one of the therns wlio won the Himalaya 
countries to Buddhism, is mentioned in another 
inscription as Dadabhisam along with Gotiputta 
(he., Kotiputta Kassapagotta). The there, be- 
Moggaliputta Tiaaa, who is described in the clirouiolea 
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aa having presided over the Third Buddhist Council, 
is also mentioned in another inscription as Mogali- 
putt*. These facts are guarantee enough for care¬ 
fully utilising the chronicles as an important source 
of information for the early history of Buddhism. 

This would be far more evident when we would 
consider the accounts of the three Buddhist Councils 
as related in the two chronic lea. The authenticity 
of the accounts of these Councils had during the 
early days of the study of the two chronicles often 
been doubted. But it. is simply impossible to doubt 
that there must he ti kernel of historical truth at. 
the bottom of those accounts, As to the First 
Council, both the northern and southern traditions 
agree as to the place and occasion and the President 
of the Council. As to the Second Council, both 
traditions agree as to the occasion and cause of 
the iirsl schism in the Church, namely, the relaxa¬ 
tion of monastic discipline brought about by the 
Vajjian monks. As to the place of the Council, 
the northern tradition is uncertain, but the southern 
tradition in definite inasmuch as it states that it 
was held in Vesall under King Kaiasoku in 333 2 
B.C. and led to the separation of the Mahasumgliikas 
from the Theravada. The Ceylonese, tradition 
speaks of a Third Council at Fatah putra in the year 
247 B.C. under King Dlmmiuasoka which led to the 
expulsion of certain disintegrating elements from 
the community. The northern tradition has, how¬ 
ever, no record of a Third Council, hut that La no 
reason why we should doubt its authenticity. 
Geiger has successfully shown that the 11 distinct ion 
between two separate Councils is in fact correct. 
The Northern Buddhists liave mistakenly fused the 
two into one as they confounded the kings, Killasoka 
and Dhamnifisoka, one with another. But traces 
of the right tradition are still preserved in the 
wavering uncertain statements as to the time and 
place of the Council*" 1 


1 Malitiviuitw (Oi^vr'a Tr), pp. 3- 
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The succession of teach era from Upaii to 
Mahinda as provided by the chronicles is also 
interesting from the view-point of the history of 
early Buddhism. The succession list which includes 
Upaii, the great, authority on Vinaya at the time 
of the Buddha. Dflaaka, Sonaka, Siggava, Moggali- 
putta Tissa, and Mahinda, may not represent the 
whole truth, they even might not all be Vinaya* 
pftmokkhS, i,e., "authorities on Vinaya; but the 
list presents at least an aspect of truth, and is 
interesting, presenting, as it does, “ a continuous 
*vnchronological connexion between the history of 
Ceylon and that of India '’. The list can thus he 
utilised for ascertaining the chronological arrange¬ 
ment of early Indian history as well os of the teachers 
of early Buddhism. 

The chronicles can still more profitably he 
utilised as a very faithful record of the origin aiul 
growth of the numerous religious establlslmictvts of 
Gey Ion, They are so very elaborately described and 
the catalogue seems to be so complete that a careful 
study may enable us to frame out a history of l he 
various kinds of religious and monastic establish¬ 
ments, e.g. f stupas, vihftras, cctiyaa, etc,, of (’pylon. 
Thus the history of the Malta viliara, the Abhayagin 
vihara, the Thiiparama, Mahameghavanarama, and 
of a host of others is recorded in elaborate detail. 
Incidentally they refer to the social and religious 
life led by the monks of the Order as well as by the 
lay people. It is easy to gather from the chronicles 
that the great architectural activity of the island 
began as early as the reign of DevanaTbpiyatissa 
and continued unabated during each succeeding 
reign till the death of Hahaaeua. The numerous 
edifice**, tanks, and canals whose ruins now cover 
the old capitals of the island were built during that 
period, and their history is unmistakably recorded in 
the chronicles, Religious ceremonies and pro¬ 
cessions are often vividly described, and they give 
us glimpses of the life and conditions of the time. 
Not less interesting is the fact, often tiroes related 
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ad n part of the account of those religious edifices, 
of very close intercourse witli more or less important 
religious centres of Tndia, namely, Kajuguha, 
Kosambl, Vc«tilI T UjjenJ, Puppliapuru. Pal lava, 
Alasanda (Alexandria), and other countries. Every 
important function was attended bv brother monks 
and teachers from the main land to which the 
Ceylonese kings and jHioplc turned for inspiration 
whenever any question of bringing and enshrining 
a relic arose. There are aLso incidental and stray 
references which are no less valuable. The Mahii- 
variisa informs us that King Mah&seim built the 
Maniiiirrivihara arid founded three oilier vllniras, 
destroying temples of the (b rah mar deal) gods. It 
shows that bralimaiiicul temples existed side by 
side, and religious toleration was not always the 
practice. 

As for the internal political history and foreign 
political relations with South India, a|*ecially with 
the Damilas, the chronicles seem to preserve very 
faithful records. Xo less faithful is the geographical 
information of India and Ceylon as supported by 
them. But most of all. as we have hinted above, 
w the information contained in them, in respect of 
the history' of Buddhism -and Buddhist establish¬ 
ments of the island. There is hardly any reason 
to doubt the historicity of such information. 

The Culavutiisa 1 is not an uniform and homo¬ 
geneous work. It is a {series of 
additions to, and continuations of, 
the MnhftvMhsa. The Mnh&vftmsa is the work of 
one man—Mahftnftma, wlio compiled the work during 
the reign of Dhatusena in the 6th century A.D. 
But the single parts of the (‘Qlavamsa are of different 
character, written by different authors at different 
times. The first who continued the chronicle was 
according to Sinhalese tradition the Thera Dhntn- 


1 Edited by Dr. IV. in Cwo volume for Uw I'.T.S., 

LomiCiiti tran^lakxi into Kn^U^h bv Chaigu-r and R- Riftocn* 

m u. 
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makiUi. He came from Burma to Ceylon during 
the reign of King Parakkaniabahu II in tile 13th 
century A.D. 

Between the Chapters 37 and 79 no trace is 
found of the commencement of a new .-section. This 
part of the chronicle seems to be the work of the 
same author. So it is clear, if the Sinhalese tradition 
is authentic, then about three quarters of what we 
call the Culavaihsa (pages 443 out of 592 pages of 
Geiger's edition of the Oulava-riisa) were composed 
by Dhammnkitti. 

The second section of the Cfijavamsa begins 
with the reign of Vi j ayah ah u II, the successor of 
Farak kamab&hu I, and ends with that of Paruk- 
Uamab&hu IV. Hence it follows, the second part 
of the Culuvarhsa consists of the Chapters from 80 
to 90, both inclusive. 

The third portion begins with the Chapter 
91 and ends with the Chapter 100. 

The MaliAvaihsa gives us a list of kings from 
Vi java, the first crowned king of Ceylon, to MaMsena. 
Mahanaroa simply followed here his chief source, the 
Dipavamsa, which also ends with King Mahascna. 
The Culavarasa, however, begins with the reign of 
King Sirimeghavamia, sou of King MniiAsema, and 
ends with Sirivikkaiuarajasiha. 

The first section of the Culavamsa begins 
with Sirimeghavamia and ends with Paiakkama- 
bfihu L Evidently this portion gives a chronological 
account of 78 kings of Ceylon, Altogether eighteen 
paricchedas are devoted to the glorification of the 
great national hero of the Sinhalese people, Parak' 
kamaha.hu L Rcvd. H. S. Copfeston has called this 
portion of the Cuiavamsa the “epic of Parakkama”, 
This king was noted for his charity. He not oidy 
made gifts of alms to the needy, but also to the 
bhikkhus. As a warrior this kin g also stands out 
pre-eminent. The Colas and Humilas came to 
Lanka from Southern India and occupied Ajiuradha* 
pum, Parakkama fought many battles with 
them and drove them out of the country and became 
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king of the united Laiikfi. He then espoused tho 
cau«e of the Buddhist Saiiigha. He built many 
great vih&raa and thupas. He also constructed 
many vapis and nyyanas, 

Tlie second portion of the Culavaiftsa begins 
with Vijayab&hu il and ends with Parakkamobahu 
IV. Thus it refers to 23 kings of Ceylon. 

The third section begins with Bhuvanekab&hu 
III and ends with KittisirirajasTha. Thus it refers 
to 24 kings. 

The last chapter gives a brief account of the 
last, two kin gs , e.g., Sirirajadhirija-hlia and. Sirivik- 
kamarajssiha. 

There arc in both the chronicles, the Dipavariisa 
and tlie Mahavanisa, interesting 
Liat of p«ii t«*u re f ere nccs to Pali texts affording 
chfoIiieJe^^ lo,ieBE very useful materials for the history 
of Pali literature as well as of early 
Buddhism in Ceylon. 

In the Dipavamsa references are not only 
made to Vinaya texts, the five collections of Sutta 
Pi taka, tho three Pitakas, tho five NikAyas (they 
are not separately mentioned), and the ninefold 
doctrine of the Teacher comprising the Sutta, 
Geyyo, Veyyiharana, Gfttha. Udfina, Itivuttako, 
-fataka, Abbinda, and Vedalla. but also to the seven 
sections of the Abhidhaimna, the Patisaihbliida, the 
Xiddraa. the Pi taka of the Again as and the different 
sections, namely, Vaggas, Pannasakaa, Saiiiyuttas, 
and Hi pittas into which the Dfgbn, Majjhima, 
S&thyutta, and Ahguttara Hikayua are respectively 
divided. Mention is also made separately of the 
two Ylbhatigas of Vinaya, namely, Parivara and 
Khandhuka, the < 'ariy&pitakn, the Vinaya Pi taka, 
the Patimokkha, and the AtthakathiL We find 
further mention of the KathAvatthu of the Abhi- 
dhamina. the Petavatthu, the Soccasamyutta, and 
the ViiDan&vatthu, Of Suttaa and Suttantas 
separate mention is made of the Devadfita Sutta, 
B&lapaudita Suttanta, Aggikkhaoda Suttanta* 
Asti visa Suttanta, Asi via il panin, Suttanta, Ana- 
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nmtaggiya Sutta, (TomayapindftOVBda Suttanta. 
Dhammacakkapavattana Suttanta, and the Malm* 
samara Suttauta. 

Index of Pali tezts in the Dipavarksa 

Abkidhamiua, 5, 37 ; 7, 06. 

Abbh.ilLa, 4. 15. 

Aggikkliandha Suttanta. 14. 12. 

Ail ii m ataggiya Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Atthakatha, 20, 20, 

Agamas, 4, 12 ; 4. 16. 

Asmsa Suttanta, 14, IS. 

Asivbmpama Suttanta, 14, 45. 
itivuttaka, 4, 15. 

Udana, 4, 15. 

Kathavatthu, 7, 41 : 7, 50. 

Khandhaku, 7. 45. 

Gevya, 4, 15. 

Gfdha, 4. 15. 

Gomiiyapindaovada Suttaata, 14, 46. 

Cariyapitaka, 14. 45. 

Jataka, 4, 15 : 5. 37. 

Dhutauga (precepts). 4, 3. 

Dhamrna. 4, 4: 4, ii. 

Dhatuvada precepts, 5, 7. 
Dbammacakkapavattana Suttaata. 14, 46. 
Devadiita Sutta, 13, 7, 

Nip&tas, 4, 16. 

Niddesa, 5, 37, 

NLkavas, 7, 43. 

Pitakaa, 4. 32 ; 5, 71 ; 7, 30; 20. 20. 

Pariv'fira, 5, 37 ; 7, 43. 

PafiniLsakas, 4 . 16 . 

Petavattlm, 12, 64. 

PatkuokkUa, 13, 55. 

P.itisambhidH, 5, 37. 

Vinaya, 4, 3; 4, 4 and 0 ; 7, 43. 

Veyvakarana. 4, 15. 

Vedklla, 4, 15. 

Vnggas. 4, 16, 
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VimanavaUlm, 12, S5. 

BaLapandita Suttanta, 13, 13. 

Vinaya Pitaka, 13, 19 j 13, 33 ; 13, 37. 

Vibhangaa, 7, 43. 

Alahasamaya Suttanta, 14, 53. 

Sutta, 4, 15 ; 4, 16. 

Sutta Pitaka (pancanibaye), 18, 19 ; 18, 33. 

Samyuttas, 4, 16. 

In the Mahavamsa too we find numerous 
mentions of Pali text?. But, curiously enough, refer¬ 
ences to independent texts are much less compre¬ 
hensive than that of the earlier chronicle; though 
mentions of Suttus and Suttantas mainly of the throe 
Nikavus, the Ahguttara, the Majjhiiuu, and the 
yamyiitta, as well as of the Suita Nipata and the 
Vinaya Pitaka are mueh more numerous. There are 
also several references to J atakas. The three pi takas 
are often mentioned as important texts, but only 
the Abhidh&mma and the Vinaya are mentioned 
by name, and that too only once or twice Ln each 
case. 

Index of Pali Texts in the Jdahavamsc l 

Ahhidhamma Pitaka, 5, 150. 

Asivisupami Sutta (Ahguttara Nikaya), 12, 26, 

Anainutagga Saihyutta (Saihyutta Nikaya), 12. 
31. 

Aggikkliandopamn Suita (Aiigu tiara). 12, 34. 

Kupi J&taka, 35, 31. 

KiUakarama Suttanta, 12, 39. 

Khajjauiya Suttanta (Saihyutta N.J, 15, 195. 

Kliandhukas (Sections of the Mh h&vagga and 
Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka), 36, 68. 

Gotnayapindiautta (Saih. N.) t 15, 197. 

Ciilahatthipadupama Suttanta (Majjkinia N.), 
14, 22. 

Cittayamaka (Ref. Yamahappakarana of the 
Abliidliammu), 5, 146, 

Jataka (tales). 27, 34; 30, 38. 

Tipi taka, 4, 02 ; 5, 34 ; 5. 112 ; 5. I IS and 119 ; 
5, 210 ; 27, 44. 

14 
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Tittira Jitaka, 5, 264. 

Devadiita Suttanta (Majjhinm N.), 12, 29. 

Dbauiniacakkapa vattana-suttanta (Maliavagga 
of the V.P.), 12, 41 i 15, 1USJ. 

Bala pandit a Suttanta (Samyutta N,), 15, 4. 

Brahma]ala Suttanta. 12, 51. 

Vessantara Jfttaka, 30, 88. 

Vinaya, 5, 151. 

Malta-narada-Kas^apa Jataka, 12, 37. 

MaLftpimmada-auttanta (Samyutta N.), 16, 3. 

Maiignla Sutta (Sutta Nipata). 32, 43, 

Mai i am angola Sutta (Sutta N.), 30, 83, 

Mahfiflamaya Suttanta (Dlglia Nikavu), 30, 83, 

Samacitta Sutta. (Samadttavagga in the Duka 
Nipftto of the Anguttara Nikftya), 14, 39. 

Sutta Pitaka, 6, 150, 

The Ceylonese chronicles incidentally refer to a 
large number of countries and 
localities, important in the history 
hmcM^hrafueta^' of Buddhism, in India and Ceylon. 

Most of them cemfs in for mention 
as a result of their association with the life and 
religion of the Buddha, or in connection with the 
liLstorieal interrelation, or the part played by them 
in the history of India and Ceylon. Most of these 
places and countries are already known from other, 
mainly Buddhist, sources, and few of them require 
any new identification, Even then, they add to our 
geographical knowledge, and not a few of the 
references are of more than passing usual interest- 
Such are, for example, the references to Alasand* 
in the city of the Yonas in the Mahavaiiisu, or to 
Yonakn in the Dlpuvamaa in connection with the 
building of the Great Timpa, and the sending of 
Missions by Moggailiputta respectively. Alasanda, 
as is well known, is Alexandria in the hind of the 
Yonas, probably the town founded by Alexander in 
the country of the Paropatiisacke near Kabul. 
The chronicles refer in common to the following 
places and countries in India and Ceylon: 
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North and North-West India — 

Gandhara—modem Peshawar and Rawalpindi 
districts. 

Yoiia or Vonakflr—The foreign settlements on 
the North-Western Frontier, perhaps identical 
with the Grreco-Bnctrinii kingdom. 

Anotatta I aka—One of the so ven great lakes 
in t he Himalayas. 

iFestera India — 

Aparin taka — comprises modem Gujrat, Kathia¬ 
war and the aca-coast districts. 

Supp&ra (Dip) or Supptaaka (Mali) — Surpnraka 
(.Sans), modern Sopira in the Thina district, 
north of Bombay. 

Maharat.tha—modem Ma haras tra. 

Mid-India and Eastern India — 

Kapilavatthu — tho birth place of Gotama, and 

^ capital of the &akya tribe in Nepal, 

KnsavatT — identical with later K ui Inara. 

Iviislnara — a town of the ohm of the Mallas in 
modem Nepal. 

Giribbaja—or R&jOgriha, modern Pujgir in 
Bihar. 

Jetavana—a park and monastery near S5vatthl 
in the Koaala country, 

Madhurfi—another name for Mathura, modem 
Muttra, 

UjjenI—now Ujjain in tho Gwalior .State ; old 
capital of Avantl. 

Urn vela — in ancient Buddha-Gay a in Gay& 
district. 

KaaT — modem Benares district. 

Ifiipatann — the famous doer park of Benares 
where Buddha first turned the Wheel of 

Law, 

Tfiraalitiya (Dip) or Tama lit tl (Mali)—Tamm- 
lipti, modem Tomluk in the district of 
Midnspur, Bengal. 
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P&taliputta—identical with modem Patna and 
the adjoining region. 

PuppUapura—Pu^p&pura, identical wit h ancient 
Pataliputra. 

Biiranasi—modem Benares. 

Mithili—modem Tirhnt in Bihar. 

Rajagalia—modern Rajgir in Bihar. 

Vahga (Dip) or Vanga (Mali)—identical roughly 
with Eastern Bengal. 

Veaflll—modem Bnsar in Muzaffarpur, north 
of Patna. 

The Deccan and Smith India— 

Ymjhu (Dip), Vinjhatavl (Malt)—The Vindhya 
mountain with its dense forests. 

Damila—The Tamil country. 

Ceylon — 

Surannabhumi—not in Ceylon, generally identi¬ 
fied with Lower Burma comprising the 
Ramma n fladesa. 

Malaya —Central mountain region in the interior 
of Ceylon. 

Abhayagiii—outside the north gate of Anu- 
rarlhapura. __ 

Dlghav&pi—probably the modern Kaiidiya- 
Kattu tank in the Eastern Province. 

Sllakuta—northern peak of the Jlihintala 
mountain. 

J eta van*—a park and monastery near Savattnl 
in the Kosaln country, 

Kalyai.il--modern Ktel&nL, the river t liot flows 
into the sea near Colombo. 

Cetiyapabbata—the later name of the Mbsaka 
mountain. 

Nandanavana—between Mali fimeghav ana where 
the Mahavihara now stands and tbe southern 
wall of the city of Aimradhapura. 

Lanka is identified with the bland of Ceylon. 
Missakagiri (Dtp),—pabbata (Mali) modern 
Mihintala mountain, east of Auuradbapura. 
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The Dlpavjiiiiaa, however, exclusively mentions 
several countries and places which are not mentioned 
in the Mahilvnmaa. 

Norik and North-West India — 

Kurildlpa — probably identical with Ut-tarnkuni. 

TakknujilS-—modem Taxi la in the N.-W. frontier 
province. 

Sagala (reading doubtful) — modem Sialkot in 
the Punjab, 

W estern India— 

Bhamkactlia — modem Broach, an ancient sea* 
port in Kathiawar, 

Lilaratthn — identical either with Lata in modern 
Gujerat or Radhn. in Bengal. 

SThapum — capital city of L&ta or RMha 
country. 

Mid-India ami Eastern India - — 

Ahga — identical with modem Bhagalpur region 
in Bihar. 

Cam pa—modern Patharghata in the district of 
Bhagalpur. 

Mugadha -a tribe dwelling in the territory now 
represented by modem Patna and Gaya 
districts in Bihar. 

Malta—a republican tribe of ancient Kusln&r& 
and Pava. 

Vardhamanapura—Vardhamanabhukti of in- 
script ion a : modern Bur d wan. 

Veluvana — the famous bamboo-garden monas¬ 
tery in Rajagriha, modem Rftjgir. 

Vedlssa—Vidisa, modem Bhilsa in the Gwalior 
State. 

Hatt hipura— Hast mapura (Sa i is)—generally 

identified with an old town in Mawana 
TahaU, Moemt. 

lndapatta—Indrapmstha, near modem Delhi* 
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It may be noticed in this connection that 
in the Dlpavariiaa, Ahga, Magadha, Vajigu, and Mails 
are mentioned in the plural, not aa vanga in the 
singular as in the Maliavaima. The tribal signi¬ 
ficance has been maintained in the Dipavaima. 
whereas jn the later chronicle it has been over¬ 
looked. 

Ceylon — 

Ajiiu'ikihapiira—ancient capital of ('eyloll, now 
in ruins. 

Aritthapura—in North Central province, north 
of Habarana. 

Naggadfpn — probably an Island in the Arabian 
Sea* 

Tambapanni—most probably identical with the- 
island of Ceylon. 

The Mahavamsa likewise refers exclusively to 
several countries and places not mentioned in the 
Dtpavariisn. 

North and North-Went India — 

Alasauda — Alexandria, the town founded by 
Alexander in the Paropanisadse country. 

Uttarakuru—a country north of Kiiimira, 
mentioned in Vedic and Pauranic literature. 

Kaimlra—modem Kashmir. 

Mid-India and Eastern India — 

Avanti—the region round modern Ujjain in 
Gwalior. 

Madda—the country Jay between the Ravi and 
the Che nab, roughly identical with the 
Country round the modern district of Sialkot. 

Mali avail a—a monastery in the ancient Vnjji 
country mentioned also by Fil-Hien, 

Dakkhinagiri vihara — a vihara in UjjenT. 

PaySga—modem Allahabad. 

P&va—a republican state inhabited by the 
Mas. 
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Konambi—modem Kogam in Allahabad, oil 
the Jumna, capital of the Vatsas. 

South India and the Deccan — 

Cola—the ancient Choia country whose capital 
wag Knii chi purarh, modem Conjeeveram. 

MahUanmndala—identical with Mandhata is land 
on the Narbada, ancient capital—Malusmatl, 
a district south of the Vindhya. 

Van a vasin—modern VaaavasI in north Kanara, 
preserves the older name, 

Ceylon — 

Akiiftii Cetlya—situated on the summit of a 
rock not very far from the Cittalapabbata 
monastery. 

Kadamba nadT—modem Mnlwatte-oya by the 
ruins of Anuradhnpnra {Kadumbaka nadf in 
tlie PTpavamsa). 

Karinda nadl—modern Kirindu-oya in the 
Southern province where must be located 
the Paiijali-pabbata, 

Kill a. Vapi—built by DMtuscna by banking up 
the river Kaju-oya or Conn nadl, 

Oamhhfni nadf—7 or S miles north of Anti- 
rad Imp urn. 

Cona nadf—modem Kalu-oya river, 

Jetavanarama near Abhayagiri dngoba in 
Amtrad hapnra. 

TissamahAvihara—in South Ceylon, north-east 
of Hambnntota. 

Tissavapf—a tank near Mab&gAma. 

ThtiyiAruiua—a monastery in Anuridhapm*. 

Pathama Cetiya—outside the eastern gate of 
Anuradlmpnra, 

MmiihirA—now Mimieriya, a tank near Pulon- 
naniwa. 

Mahugangtl—identical with MahawneligangA 
river, 

Mahatlttha—identical with modem Mantota 
opposite the island of Manaar. 
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Mahamcgh a vans—south of the capital Ami- 
radhapura. 

D varam and ala— near Getiyapabbata (Mihintale), 
cast of Anuradhapura. 

Puijnda—a barbarous tribe dwelling in the 
country inland between Colombo, Kalntara, 
Gallc and the mountains (Geiger* Mahivamsa, 
p. 60, Note 5). 

Anibatthala—immediately hefaw the Mihintale 
mountain. 

Besides these, there are many other references 
to countries and places of Ceylon of lesser importance. 
They have all been noticed and identified in Geiger a 
edition of the MahiLvalimit to which we are indebted 
for the identification of places in Ceylon noticed 
above. 

The Buddliagbosnppatti deals with the life 
Buddiwghf>eup- and career of Buddhaghosa, the 

famous commentator, less authentic 
than the account contained in the Cnlavamsa. It 
gives us an account of Buddhagliosa's boyhood, his 
admission to the priesthood, his father’s conversion, 
voyage to Ceylon, Euddhaghusa as a witness, per¬ 
mission to translate scriptures, his object attained, 
return to India, and hie passing away. The book 
is written in an easy language. It is more or less 
a historical romance. As to the historical value 
of this work readers are referred to my work, * The 
Life and Work of Buddhaghoso. ’ (Oh. II, pp. 4:1-44), 
Tile lhiddhagbosuppatti has been edited by James 
Grey and published by Messrs. Lmsac & Go., 
London. Grey has also translated the book into 
English. 

The stories in the Milinda Pan ha. the Maluivathss 
and the Buddhaghosuppatti are so similar that one 
doubts it very much that the author of this work 
borrowed the incidents from the Milinda Piinhu and 
the Mahavamsa and grafted them on to his own. 

A critical study of the Buddhaghosuppatti does 
not help us much in elucidating the history o* 
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Buddh&ghosa. The author had little authentic 
knowledge of the great commentator. He only 
collected the legends which cent ret! round the 
remarkable man by the time when his work was 
written. Those legends are mostly valueless from 
the strict historical point of view. Grey truly says 
in lus introduction to the Buddhaghosiippatti that 
the work rends like an “ Arthurian Romance ”, 
The accounts given by the Buddhaghosupputti 
about the birth, early life, conversion, etc,, of 
Buddhaghosa boar a great similarity to those of 
Milindn and Moggahputta Tissa. In the interview 
which took place between Buddhaghosa and Buddha- 
datta, the latter is said to have told BuddhaghoWt 
thus, “ I went before you to compile Buddha’s 
word. I am old, have not long to live and shall 
not, therefore, be able to accomplish my purpose. 
You carry out the work satisfactorily 

In Buddhadatta's Vinayavimechaya we read 
that Buddhadatta requested Buddhaghosa to send 
him the commentaries when finished that he might 
summarise them. Tins request was complied with 
by Buddhaghosa. Buddhadatta summarised the 
commentary on the Abhidhamma in the Abliidhani- 
mavataia and the commentary on the Vinaya in 
the Vi i my a vinicchaya. The above statement in 
the Vinayaviiiiccbaya which is more authoritative 
than the Buddhaghosup patti is in direct contra¬ 
diction to the statement in the latter book. 
The author has made a mistake in the sixth chapt er 
of the Suddhaghnauppatti in which it is stated that 
Buddhaghosa rendered the Buddhist scriptures into 
M&gadiil. In thu seventh chapter of the same book 
we read that after the lapse of three months when 
ho completed his task, the works of Mahinda were 
piled up nod burnt, Buddhaghosa translated the 
Sinhalese commentaries into Magadlii and not the 
texts themselves. Had it been so there would not 
have been any occasion for burning the works of 
Mahinda. On the other hand they would have 
been carefully preserved as the only reliable and 
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authentic interpretation of the sacred tests. It 
has been distinctly stated in the Mahavamsa that 
the texts only existed in the Jambudlpa and 
Buddkagkosa was sent to Ceylon to translate the 
Sinhalese commentaries into Magadhl. If the 
tradition recorded in the Malta, v arna a is to be 
believed, then only wo can get an explanation for 
tko destruction of Mahinda’e works. 

The Saddham ma »a mgaka is u collection of 
Has , i h & an maaj»r,. - good sayings and teachings of the 

t'sha. Master. There are prose and poetry 

portion." in it. It consists of nine chapters, it was 
written by DlianmiakityabhidIiaim Thera, It has 
been edited by Nedimale Saddh&nanda for the 
P.T.S., London. The Digha, Mnjjhjma, Saiiiyutta, 
Alignnara, and Kkuddaka Nikayas arc mentioned 
in it. The books of the Abhidhamraa Pi{aka are 
referred to in tins work. There are references in 
it to the Vajjiput-takas of Vesftll and Yasa’s stay in 
the KutagarasalA in the Mah&vana, It is mentioned 
in tills book that- Moggaliputta Tissa recited tlie 
Kathivatthn in order to refute the doctrines of 
others. This treatise contains an account of the 
missionaries sent to various places to establish the 
Buddha’s religion. Them Majjhantikii was sent 
to Kashmir and GandliSra, Mahadeva Thera to 
Mahi^auiandala, Rakkhitn Thera to V ana vital, 
Yoimka-Dbammarakkhitfl Thera to Aparant&ka, 
Mahadhamuiarakkliita Thera to Maharattha, Maki* 
rakkliita Thera to the Yonaka region, Mnjjhima 
Thera to the Himalayan region, Sonaka and Uttara 
to SuvannabhGmi, ajid Mahinda Thera to Lanka 
with four other therns, Itthiya, L’ttiya. Sambalfl, 
and Bhaddas4la. Besides, there is a reference to 
the Buddha preaching his Dhamma to the inhabitants 
of the city of Campaka (Campakanagaravas infiriO- 
The Sandesa-Katha has been edited bv Minayeff 
«„. „ in J.P.T.S., 1885. It & written 

mostly in prase. It dilates on 
many points, e.g., the composition of Abhidhammat- 
thasamgaha by Thera Anuruddha, the composition 
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of a commentary known as the Abhidhammat- 
thavibh&vinl by Thera Sumangalas3rnT, etc. It 
refers to many kingdoms, e.g., Suvannabliumi, 
Raman ha. Joyavaddhana, Ayuddhaya. Knmboja. 
Sivi, Cina, eto. 

The Mahabodlijvamsa has been edited by 
„ v,.. -I . Mr. Strong for the P.T.S., London. 

This work was written by 
Upfifeaa {Upafcisaatheravarena viittoito). The 
Sinhalese edition by Upatiasa and revised by 
Sarandada, Colombo, 1S01, deserves mention. There 
is a Sinhalese translation of this work in twelve 
chapters. Prof. Geiger says that the date of the 
composition of the Mahfibadhivaihsa is the 10th 
century A.D. (Dfpavatma and Mah&variisa, p, 70). 
According to some it was composed within the last 
quarter of the 4th century A.D. Strong points out 
in the preface to his edition of the Mahahodhivariisa 
that the author has treated his subject with freedom 
and prolixity. Most of the events in the early 
history of Buddhism pass under the shadow of the 
Bo-tree. The author has borrowed largely from 
the sources as well as from the actual text of the 
Miliavumau, hut there is abundant evidence that he 
employed other materials as well. Tins work 
contains discourses on the attainment of bodhi 
(enlightenment),, the attainment of bodlii by Ananda, 
passing away of the Buddha who was endowed 
with ten potentialities, the first three Buddhist 
convocations (sangTti), landing of Makinda at Lanka, 
accepting MahftviMrci und C'etiyagiri, things wor¬ 
shipped by the Buddhas, advent of Duiijiinda, etc. 

The following manuscripts of the Mahabodhi- 
vahisa are available ;— 


(1) A manuscript on pajjer in the Sinhalese 
character in possession of the P.T.S., England. 

(2) A palm-leaf manuscript in the Si nha l e se 
character in possession of the P.T.S., England, 

(3) A palm-leaf manuscript in the Sinhalese 
character in the Library of the British Museum. 
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(4) A palm-leaf manuscript in the Burmese 
character in the Library of the India Office. 

The Thupavarhsn contains an account of the 
_ tfaiipas or dagobaa built over the 

pmvomsa. relics qf the Buddha. Headers' 
attention is invited to a paper on this book by 
Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe (J. R.A.S., 
1898). Tins work hug not yet been edited by the 
P.T.S., London. A Sinhalese edition of this work 
is available (ed. by Dhammaratana, Paeliyagoda, 
181R>). 

In the Thupavamsa we are told that the Thera 
Moggalipntta Tissa sent theraa 
Hisnihi~ (ciders) to different parts of India 
vHhM” 1 f ’ ’ p " for the propagation of the Buddhist 
faith. He sent Majjhantikathern 
to Kasmira and Gandtuira, Malm de vat,hern to 
Mahimsaka man data, Rakkhitathera to Vanavaei, 
Yon a ka-dham m ara kk hita th era to Aparin take. 

Mahadhamnmmkkhit.fi them to Mahflrattha, Malm- 
nikkliitathera to Yonakaloka, Majjhimathera to 
Himavanta, Sonuthcra and L'ttorathera to 
Suv&nnabhuml, and Mahinda and four other theraa 
to Tamba-PannidTpa. It may be added here that 
the Thera Mahinda and the Then Sarighamitta, son 
and daughter respectively of Asoka, were instrumen¬ 
tal In propagating Buddhism in Ceylon. The Mahfi- 
varhsa also states the same thing, and it further 
says that Moggaliputta TLssathcra was a contem¬ 
porary of Asoka and that be presided over the 
Buddhist Council which was held under the patronage 
of tins great monarch. 

It appeals from both the Mahavamsa 
the Thuparamsa that the Thera Moggaliputta 
Tissa sent these theraa to different parts of 
India at hig own initiative. There is no mention 
of Asoka having taken any part in this acti¬ 
vity, though such an important event occurred 
during his time and in his own kingdom maudy. 
But in liis Rock Edict XIII, Asoka says that he 
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despatched ambassadors to countries iti and outside 
India. He further says in his Rook Edict II that 
ho provided for the distribution of medicines in 
different countries. Tn both the Edicts Aeoka 
mentions Ceylon (Tttmbrapariii). But how tn 
reconcile these two accounts which we find in the 
Maimvaihsa and the Thupavamsa on the one hand 
and the lit hie records of Anoka on the other ? 
Dr. Geiger in lus introduction to his translation of 
the llahavaiiisa fpp. xvi-xx) says that before 
Mahinda relations existed between continental India 
and Ccvlon and efforts were made to transplant 
the Buddhist doctrine to Ceylon. But with Mahinda 
this process came to a successful end. Besides, 
Mathilda's mission was preceded by similar missions 
to Ceylon. The DTpavaihsa and the Mahavamsa, 
relate that Anoka, sending to Dev&nampiyatissa 
with presents for his second consecration as king, 
exhorted him to adhere to the doctrine of the 
Buddha. 

The history of the missions as related in 
Dipavaiiisa. Mahavamsa, and Thupavariisa receives 
most striking confirmation in the inscriptions. J he 
names of the thorns .Majjliima and Kassapagotto 
(wiio appeals as Majjhima's com pinion in the 
Dipavaiiisa) occur in the Bhilsn Topes (Sfiffehi 
group and denari group) us teachers of the Himalayas. 
The name of Hoggaliputta TLssa aluo occurs in the 
Sane hi group. Further, according to Griiuwedel, 
the transplanting of a 1 i ranch of the sacred Bod hi- 
tree from Uruvela to Ceylon is represented in the 
East Gate of the darichi Topes. 

Dr. Geiger has successfully proved the trust¬ 
worthiness of the Ceylonese chronicles. He in an 
ingenious and convincing way has shown that the 
two accounts, which we find in the inscriptions of 
Anoka and the Ceylonese chronicles, are not un¬ 
trustworthy, Asuka strove to propagate Buddhism 
in and outside India. Moggaliputta TLssatbera 
also played an important jxirt in spreading Buddhism 
in countries within India. The conversion of 
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Ceylon was achieved by Makinda and his followers, 
who were despatched by Moggaliputta Tiasatheca, 
and also by Mahiuda's sinter .SarighamittA 

It is thus dear frum what Geiger says that 
there were two separate attempts to propagate 
Buddhism in the time of Asoka. The first attempt 
was made by the king himself who sent ambassadors 
to countries both tu and outside India. The .second 
attempt was made by Moggaliputta Tisaathera, the 
then head of the Buddhist Church, after the Third 
Council was over. But this attempt was confined 
to India only. 

That the success of Buddhism both in India 
and outside countries was largely due to the support 
it got from kings like Bimbisara, Pasenadi, Asoka, 
Knnishka, and Harshavardhan and also from the 
Fain kings of Bengal, nobody can dispute. If it 
did not receive royal patronage, it would liave 
surely met the same fate as Jainism did. Taking 
this important fact into consideration, we shall 
not be unjustified to say that Asoka must have 
lent ungrudging help to Moggaliputta. Tlesathera. 

From what lias been staled above mid from the 
grounds which we will state below it will not be 
unreasonable to say that there were no two separate 
attempts, but a single attempt for the propagation 
of the Buddhist Faith, and that in this attempt 
both Asoka and Moggaliputta Tksathera played 
important parts. But why the names of Asoka 
and Moggaliputta Tissathera are absent respectively 
from the Ceylonese chronicles and the inscriptions 
of Asoka ? In a general way Asoka say’s that he 
sent ambassadors, who were undoubtedly Buddhist 
monks, to different count ties- He does not even 
make mention of his own son and daughter who 
did great service to the cause of Buddhism. He 
must have sent amba^adors in collaboration with 
the leading theras of live time. It will be unjust 
to accuse such a great king like Asoka that he 
intentionally out of self-complacency and self* 
conceit did not mention Moggaliputta Tissflthere 
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and other leading thorns. But such is not the 
case with the authors of the Ceylonese chronicles. 
They have intentionally excluded the name of 
Asoka, and thereby have enhanced the position of 
the Buddhist Samgho , and the prestige of its leaders. 
There is no lack of fables and tales in the chronicles* 
There are also statements which are untenable. 
But these are meant for the glorification of the 
Buddha, His TJhamma, and His Sariigha only. 

TdmcdiUi, a harbour in the region at the mouth 
of the Gauges, now Tainluk. At 
Tftmalitti the Chinese pilgrim F&- 
Hien embarked for Ceylon in the 
beginning of the 5th century A.D. 

Gtuxlhdra comprises the districts of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi in the northern Punjab. 

Samira is the modern Kashmir. 

Mahirh-sakamandala is generally taken as the 
modern Mysore. Fleet takes it as the territory of 
Mahisha of which the capital was ilahismatl. 
Agreeing with Pargiter ho places this capital on 
the island of the Narbada river, now called 
Muudhut ti. Mahimsakanmndala is, therefore, a 
district south of the VLndhya mountains. 

Vanavdsi —The VajnLVfiflakas or \'auavasins 
are mentioned in the Mahubhilmta and Hurivamsa, 
as a people dwelling in Southern India. There is 
also a modern town Vann vital in North K&nnra 
which seems to have preserved the old name. 

A para ala fot, the western ends, comprising the 
territory of Northern Gujarat, Kathiawar, Kachcha, 
and Sind. 


Mahdratthti, the country of the Marat lias. 

Yonalaka —The Yours are also mentioned 
together with the Kamhojas, in the Rock Edicts V 
and XIII of Asoka. V, Smith says that they must 
mean the clans of foreign race (not necessarily 
Greek) on the north-western frontier, included in 
the Empire of Asoka. 

Siiwnnabhiimi —The general opinion is that 
Suvannti bliunii is lower Burma witli adjacent 
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districts. Fleet says that it might be the country 
in Bengal called Karnasuv&rno, or else the country 
along the river Son, a river in Central India, anil 
tributary of the Ganges on its right bank, which 
is called Hiranyavaha * the gold bearer \ 

r*ii«a is the modem Bidlsu, in Gwalior State, 
situated 26 miles north-east of Bhopal. 

Rantagtma —The Koliyae of Rfimaganw were 
a tribe related to the Sakiyas. The river Robin i 
flowed between the territories of the Koliyas and 
Sitkyas. In the SumafigalaviliLsinl the capital of 
the Koliyas ia called Vyagghapajj*. 

Pa ra was tho capital of the Mu lias. Missakn 
Pabbata, now the mountain \li bin tale, 8 miles to 
the cast’ of Anuradhapura, is also called the 
Cetiy a pabbata. 

The test of the Thupavariisa may be con¬ 
veniently divided into three main 
Thrw (Jupt-n chapters*. The first chapter com- 
ibsir rfeumA. pnses the previous births oi me 
Buddlm. The second chapter deals 
until the life of the Buddha from his birth to the 
Attainment of his ftfa1 1 ftparini bbuna and also the 
distribution of tile bodily relics of the Buddha by 
the hmhinin Delia and the building of a great 
thfipii at the south-eastern part of Rajagnha by 
Aj&tesatta of Magadha at the instance of the 
Them Mnkakassapa in which the bodily relics of 
the Buddha from VesiLlJ, Kapilavatthu, Alta kappa, 
Vethadfpa, Pavii, Kusinara, and Rajngaha wore 
deposited. The third or the last chapter treats of 
the later history of the relics. 

Tilt- author justifies his compoHitioii of the 
Thupnvuthsa in Pali, when there 
are already two other versions of 
the same text, one in the Sinhalese language imd 
the other in the M&gadhI, by saying that the 
Sinlwlese version is not conducive to the good 
of all, and that the Miigadhi version is full of con* 
tradictory words and that it is not exhaustive. 

The author goes to explain what is meant by a 
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thfipa. He stays that there are four kinds of persons 
who are worthy of thupas r Tathagato, Pacceka- 
Bu dd h a, Tath agnta-sa vako, and Raj a*cakka vatti. A 
thfipa is a cetiya in which the relics of any one of 
the above four have been deposited. As for example, 
the Kaficjinaimiliku llahathupo contains the relics 
of Gotama Buddha who litis fulfilled the tldrty 
p&mmitfls, attained the supremo knowledge, set 
rolling the wheel of law, and performed other 
duties and won the anupildisesa-nibhaun. 

The author then gives a detailed account of the 
Buddhas who appeared in this earth for the salvation 
of mankind. He speaks of the Buddhas who pre¬ 
ceded Gotama Buddha and the thupas that, 
were erected in honour of them. He then sums 
up the life of Gotama Buddha in a masterly way 
and gives a detailed account of the thupas, that 
were erected over the relics of Gotama Buddha, 
with their later history. 

We shall now deal with the story of Sumedha 
Tapani who wag bom as the Bodliisatta several 
times during the period in which the twenty-four 
Buddhas appeared in this earth for the welfare of 
the worldly beings and who himself appeared in 
this earth as the 25th Buddha, called Gotama 
Buddha. 

In the time of the Buddha Dfpankara, the 
brahmin Bnmedha lived in the city of Amarftvatl. 
He was versed in the Bralimanical lore. Ho lost 
his parents in his boyhood. When he came of 
age he inherited a vast fortune. But knowing that 
the world is full of miseries and that money is the 
source of misery, ho made up his mind to distribute 
bis wealth among the needy. One day he gave 
away his wealth to the poor and left the world and 
dwelt in the Hinmvanta, 

Meanwhile the Buddha Dfpaakrira came to 
Rurimmiuigara and the inhabitants of the city 
invited the Blessed One and hie followers to take 
their meal at a certain place highty decorated for 
the purpose. The people began repairing the road 
15 
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connecting th© proposed mid tbo t iliirti in 

whicli the Lord dwelt. Humedha board the news 
and offered his service. Re was given a muddy 
place to cleanse. Before the place was cleansed 
the Buddha with his followers reached the plare. 
Smnedha at once fell flat on the muddy place with 
the determined desire to become a Buddha in a 
later birth and the Buddha and hk followers 
crossed the muddy place treading over bie body. 
The Blessed One while crossing the muddy place 
over Sum&dha’B body predicted that Sttmedba 
would surely become Gotania Buddha in future. 
The Buddha Dipankara. went to tlie place where 
he bad been invited, took his meal, and exhorted 
all to do good deeds and went, away. The Blessed 
One attained anupadisesanibb&na in the Nandarkuia 
and the people raked a great tbfipa. _ 

Tn the time of the Buddha Kondaitna, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a great king named Vijitivi, 
He made immense gifts to the Bliikkhu Samghsi with 
the Buddha at its head. The Lord predicted that 
the Bodlikatta was destined to become Gotnma 
Buddha in future. When the king heard the 
Buddha preaching be made up his mind to re no mice 
the worldly life. He did leave the world. He 
performed many meritorious acts and was I** 0 
in the Brahmaloka. The Buddha attained Panmb- 
bana in the delightful Candftr&ma and a cetiva, 
measuring 7 yojanaa in extent, was raised by the 
people. _ . 

In the time of tlie Buddha Mahgaia, the L'ldhi- 
satta was bora as a brahmin named Suruci- He 
invited the Buddhu to his house for seven days ail 
hoard the Blessed One preaching. The Lord pre¬ 
dicted that the Bodhisafta would become Got a mu 
Buddha in future. When the Bodhisatta ( hear _ 
this prediction, be left the worldly life and adoptc 
the life of a monk. In due course lie was born 
in the Bruhmalokn, The Buddha won Parinibbuna 
Ln due course and the people raised a great thupa- 
In the time of the Buddha Sum ana, the Greo 
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Being was bom as a Xftga king named Atula, He 
invited the Buddha and Ida followers In ldn bouse 
ajid served them with dainty dishes. The Lord 
predicted that lie would be the Buddha Got a me in 
future. The Blessed One attained Paiiiiihhuna in 
due course and it thupa was raised. 

In the time of the Buddha Koval a, the Bod hi- 
satta was born as a brahmin named Atidevn. He 
heard the Buddha preaching and was established 
in the alias. The Blessed One predicted that he 
would be Gotama Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Sobliita, the Bodhi- 
satta was born as a brahmana named Ajita. He 
heard the Buddha preaching and was established 
in the alias. The Ixird predicted that he would 
be the Buddha Gotama in future. 

In tiie time of the Budilha AnomadassI, the 
Bodliisatta was born as a Yakkiiaaenfipati. He 
made immense gifts to the Bbikkhu Samglia with the 
Buddha at its head. The Buddha predicted that 
he was destined to be the Buddha Gotama. 

In the time of the Buddha Paduma, the Bod hi- 
siitta was bom as a Jion who for seven days without 
going out in search of food saw the Buddha engaged 
in the Nirodlia-samftpatti. The Blessed One 
predicted that the lion would be born us the Buddha 
Gotama in future. 

In the time of Buddha Xanadu, the Bodliisatta 
renounced the worldly life and invited the Buddha 
and his folio wers to a sumptuous feast. The Buddha 
predicted that he would be the Buddha Gotama 
in future. 

In the time of tile Buddha Fadum ut taro, the 
Bodliisatta was born as a great king named Jatila. 
He made immense gifts to the Buddha and his 
followers. The Buddha predicted that he would 
be the Buddha Gotama in future. 

In the time of the Budilha Sumedhu, the 
Bodliisatta was bom as a youth named Mfinavo 
possessing immense riches. He distributed Ids 
wealth and made immense gifts to the Buddha 
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and hi a followers and heard the Buddha preaching 
and was established in the eaittnaa or refuges. The 
Buddha predicted that he would bo the Buddha 
Gotama m the near future, , ^ „ . 

In the time of the Buddha Suj&ta, the Bodhisatta 
was born as a great king. He hoard the preaching 
of the Buddha and distributed in charity his riches 
to the Buddha and his Samgha. Ho renounced the 
world and always made great gifts. Hie Buddha 
predicted that he would be the Buddha Gotama in 
future. 

in the time of the Buddha Piyadassi, the 
Bodliisutta was born as a youth named Kaswipa. 
He mastered the throe Vedas. Once he heard the 
discourses of the Buddha and distributed his immense 
riches. He was established in the alias and saranas. 
The Buddha predicted that he would bo the Buddha 
Gotama in future. 

In tlio time of the Buddha Atthadussi, the 
Bodhlsatta was born us a groat ascetic named 
Susinia. He heard the religious discourses of the 
Buddha and worshipped the lord with great honour. 
The Blessed One predicted that Susfma was destined 
to become a Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Dhamniudassh the 
Bodhisatta was bom as Sukka, the king of gods. 
He worshipped the lord with great honour, lhc 
Blessed One predicted that he would be a Buddha 

in future. . , 

In the time of the Buddha Siddbattha. the 
BodhUattu wan bom ns a great ascetic named 
Manga la. He picked up jainbu fruits and offered 
them to the Buddha. The Blessed One predicted 
that he would be the Buddha Gotama in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Tiaea, the Bodhisatta 
was bnni as a Khattiya of great fame and wealth. 
He renounced the worldly life. He worshipped the 
Buddha with great honour. The Blessed One 
predicted that be would be a Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Phussa, the Bodlu- 
satta was bom as a Khattiya king named Vijitatf. 
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Hr gave up the worldly life, learnt the three pitnkas, 
and performed the alias and p&ramit&s. The 
Buddha predicted that he was destined to be a 
Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Vipassl.thc Bodhisatta 
was born as a Naga king named Atula. He made a 
gift to the Buddha of the great golden throne adorned 
with seven kinds of gems.' The Blessed One 
predicted that he would become a Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Sikhi, the Bodhisatta 
was born as a king named Arindamo, He made 
immense gifts to the Bhikkhu Samgha with the 
Buddha at its head. The Blessed One predicted 
that he would he a Buddha hi future. 

In the time of the Buddha Vessablm, the 
Bodhisatta was born as King 8iidass&na, He made 
immense gifts to the Buddha and his Sarngha. The 
Blessed One predicted that f>udassana would lie 
boro as Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Kakuaan cilia, the 
Bodhisatta was born as King Khema. He made 
immense gifts to the Buddha and his Blukkhu 
barhgha. heard the discourses of the Buddha, and 
gave up the worldly life. The great teacher 
predicted that lie should be a Buddha in future. 

Tu the time of the Buddha Konigamaua, the 
Bodhisatta was born as a king named Pabbata. 
He accompanied by his ministers went to the teacher 
and heard the Master preaching. He made many 
gifts by way of charity to the Bhikkhu 8am gh a with 
the Buddha at ifcg head. Afterwards he received 
ordination from tile Buddha, The Blessed One 
predicted that the King Pabbata would be a Buddha 
in future, 

In the time of the Buddha Knssapa, the Bod hi- 
eatta was bom as » youth named Jotipala. He 

, w ?^ versed in the three Vedaa. He with 
Ohatikara went to the place where the Buddha was. 
He heard the Master preaching. He took pabbajjft 
aud learnt the three pi takas. The teacher predicted 
that ho wag destined to be a Buddha. 
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The Buddha Gotanm having passed through 
successive births during the period 
chapter Hi ^ the twenty-four Buddhas 

beginning with Dlpahkara appeared in this earth 
was horn as King Vessfintara having performed the 
PfiramitSs- He was then born in the Tueita heaven. 
He was entreated by the Oevatas to be bom among 
men in order to work out their salvation, 1 lie 
Buddha consented to their proposal and observing 
tbe time T the island, the country, the family, and 
the extent of lifetime of her who will bear him, 
he was bom in the KtLkya family. He was bred 
:md brought up in luxury. On four occasions 
while going out to enjoy in the gardens he saw an old 
man, a diseased person, a dead man, and a saniana 
respectively. Seeing the miseries of the world he 
was bent upon renouncing the world. He left the 
world leaving behind his wife and only son, On 
the bank of the Anoma he cut off his hairs and wore 
the robes of a monk forsaking his royal garments. 
He first went to Alava and Uddaka and being 
unsatisfied with their discourses went to the river 
Norm! jura and sat at the foot of the Bodhi tree 
meditating. He was fully enlightened. He became 
the Buddha. Being entreated by Brahma to preach 
the doctrine he evolved, he went to Benares and 
preached tho doctrine there to the Fallenvaggiyft 
bhikkhus. Thousands of men and women gradually 
became his followers. The Blessed One attained 
Ma h ftpari nibbana at Knefn&gara in the Upavattena 
of the Mafias. The body was wrapped up with 
corded cotton and new cloth and was kept in an 
iron trough containing oil and was covered with 
another iron trough. Four Malla chiefs followed 
by others tried to light up the coffin but failed in 
their attempt. It was then told by Anuruddha 
that tho coffin could not lie lighted before the Thera 
Mehakftssapa, who with his followers was on the 
way to K nsTrumT from Pava, would arrive at the 
place and pay his obeisance to the Lord, In due 
course the thera arrived. Fire was set to the 
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coffin. Wlien the body was burnt and the fire 
extinguished, the bones from the coffin were taken 
out to be distributed. The claimants for the bodily 
relics of the great teacher were the Mafias of 
K : -mi fir ft, King Ajataeattu of Magadhn, the Licehavis 
of VesSlI, the Sakya rulers of Kapilavatthu, the 
Bulls of Afiahappa, the Koliyas of Rftmagama, a 
brahmana of Y^etkadlpaka, and the Mafias of Pava. 
At first the Mafias of Kuelnftra were unwilling to 
part with any portion of the relics, A strife became 
imminent. But the bmlimin Dona by an impressive 
speech succeeded in bringing about reconciliation 
among those present. The relics were divided into 
eight equal portions. The Brahmana Dona kept for 
himself the teeth of the Master wit!tout telling 
others about it. But Snkka, the king of gods, 
stole the teeth and brought the same to the 
heaven of gods. When Dona, after distributing the 
relics, did not find the teeth, be took the bowl in 
which the relics were originally kept. The Mariyas 
of Pipphafivana who came late had to content them- 
solves with the ashes only. 

Eight great tkupas wen? built over the relics 
of t he Buddha at the following places: R&jagaha. 
VesalT, Kapilavatthu. Allakappa, Ram again a, Votha- 
dipa. Pava, and Kuslnara. But the relics which 
were deposited at Eamagama were taken and kept 
by the Xftgas with great care and honour. These 
relics (of RamagiLm h.) were afterwards taken to 
Ceylon. 

At the suggestion of the Thera Mahakassapa 
King Ajatasattn collected the bodily relies of the 
Buddha from Vcsoll, Kapilavatthu, Allakappa, 
YethadTpa, Pava, and K us Inara and deposited them 
together with the relics at Rajagahu under a great 
thfipfl, at the south-eastern part of Rfijagaha. 

At the time of Asoka. eighty-four thousand 
cW'Mt tir cetivas were built over the relics 
of tilts Buddha. 

We shall now proceed to give a detailed account 
of the same. King Bind us Ira had one hundred 
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sons. At the time when BindugBia was ill, Aaoka, 
who was Governor of Ujj'enf, hurried to Rajagahn, 
the capital of the Magadl)a kingdom, to usurp the 
throne. Bindusara died and Asoka having killed 
all his brothers except Tissa Kumara took iTossesiion 
of the royal t lirone. But Asoku/s consecration took 
place four years after. At first Asoka was not a 
patron of the Buddhists. Re like his father support¬ 
ed the brahmins and other sects. One day lie 
noticed the improper conduct of them while taking 
meals. He became liighly dissatisfied with them. 
Thenceforth he began to feed the Buddhist monks 
and became their great, patron. 

One day the king saw his nephew Nigrodha 
S liman era, son of Sum ft iia, who was Asoka'.' elder 
brother, passing through the royal courtyards. The 
king was highly satisfied with Nigrodha"s cahn 
demeanour. The king sent his minister for the 
S&mancra. When Nigrodha catue, the king received 
him with great honour. The Sainanem admonished 
the king by reciting the Appamlldavagga of the 
Dhaniniapada. The king with bus followers was 
established in the three saranaa and five silas. 
Throughout his kingdom lie tiuilt 84,000 vihar&s 
in 84,000 cities. He found out the relics that were 
deposited in the south-eastern part of Rajagaha by 
King Ajatasattu and deposited them in the 84.000 
vih&ttta that he built, 11c further became u ‘ dayfulft ? 
of the Dliamnia by allowing his son Maliinda and 
his daughter Saiighamitti to become members of 
the Buddhist Sam glia. 

Meanwhile the Them Moggaliputta Tissa iu 
order to propagate the Buddha’s Dhainiua sent 
Majjhantikattiera to Kitsmlra and Gandhiim, 
Mahftdevathera to Mahiihsakatnandiilu. Rakkhitu- 
them to Van avast, Yonakadhammarakkhitat hera 
to AparAntaka, Mabadh am marakkhita them to 
Mah&rattha, Mftb4mkkliitathem to Yonakalokam, 
Majjhimsithera to the Himavantadesa, the theraa 
Sonn and Uttara to Riivaniiabhuini, and the then is 
Mahinda, Ittiya, Uttiya, and Bbaddasala to the 
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Tam bap an nidi pa. All the theras succeeded in their 
mission. The Thera Mahinda together with his 
companions went to Ceylon when Devanampivatisaa 
was ruling there. King Oevanampiyatissa was a 
great friend of Asoka, though the two had never 
seen each other. The Ceylonese king knowing that 
the theras were disciples of the Buddha received 
them with great honour. The people of Ceylon 
together with their long became followers of the 
Buddha. Many were established in the sarturns. 

The king with his 500 wives was established 
in the first stage of sanctification when they heard 
the Thera Mu hinds, preaching the Vimaria vatthu, 
Petavatthu, and Saecnsariiyutta. When the thera 
preached the Devadfila Suttanta to the masses, they 
were also placed in the first stage of sanctification. 

At the request of the Thera Mahinda the King 
De v anath piyatissa sent the Samanera Sumarta to 
King Asoka in order to have relics so that he could 
build a thupa. Sumana went to Putaliputta and 
got from King Asoka relics contained in the bowl 
used by the Buddha. He then saw Sakha, the 
king of gods, and got from him the Buddha’s right 
L Sumana came back to Lahkfi with the relics. 



The relics were received by Bevanampiyatissa with 
great caro and honour. A great vihara was built 
and the right eye of the Buddha was placed hi it, 
Anuladevi, rJevanampiyatlssa’a brother’s wife, 
became desirous of receiving pabbajjA. At the 
suggest ion of the Thera Mahinda, Dcv&nnri) piyarissa 
sent ilia nephew Arittha to Asoka in order to bring 
a branch of the Rod hi tree to Ceylon and also to 
bring the Therf Sanghamittft who would give pabbujjfi 
to AnulA King Asoka received Arittha with 
great honour when the latter came to Patnliputta. 
The king readily consented to send a branch of the 
Bod hi tree and" the Then Sahghamitt a to Ceylon. 
In course of time Arittha came back to Ceylon with 
the branch ami Saiighamitta, The branch was 
transplanted at Anuradbapura with great honour. 
Anulidevi with five hundred young ladies received 
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the pabbajjii. ordination from the then Sanghamittii. 
They gradually attained ara bat-ship. 

Tlie great King Devanarapiyotissa built tliupas 
throughout Tanibapumiidlpa at the interval ol a 
yojaiia, 

DevSnampiyatisaa was followed by a succession 
of rulers: Uttiva, Mahsslva, and Suratis&a. But 
Suratissa was defeated by the Damilas w ho usurped 
the throne of Lanka for some time. But the 
Dami]as were overpow'ored by Asela, a son of 
Mutasiva. But a Damila named Ejara came over 
to Lanka from the Chois country', defeated and killed 
Ascla and became king of Ceylon. Eliiru. however, 
could not rule for long, for he was killed and defeated 
by King Dutthag&mnnL 

King Devanampipitissa’s second brother was 
Lpar&jA MahanAga. The kijig’- wife desiring that 
her hoo should be king, tried every means to put an 
end to Mahanaca’s life, Malinnaga Accompanied by 
hia wife and followers fled to Roliana and thence 
to MahagAma and began to role there. His wife 
bore him two sous, Yatthalatbaa and Tissa. After 
MahauAga's death Yatth&latissa ruled over JlaUA- 
gama. After Yatthalatissa’a death ins son Gotha- 
bhaya became king. Gothab haya was succeeded 
by Kakavannatissa who had two sons, C&mini 
Abhaya and Tissa. 

The country was under the yoke of the Damilas. 
DntthagAmani, when he came of age, expressed his 
desire to fight with the Damilas. But his father 
did not permit liiin to do so out of affection. But 
Diitthagumoni became very turbulent and repeat- 
eclly expressed bis desire to free the country 
from the yoke of the Damilas. He tied from 
Malitigama as he was angry with his father. He 
was accordingly called Dutthiag&mani. After the 
death of KiLka vannatissa , Tissa, wivo was then fit 
DfghavApi, came to Mahugaina and performed 
his duties to the departed soul. He being afraid 
of Ins brother came back to DTghavApi with his 
mother and the elephant Kanduia. Dufthagimani 
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came hack to Mah&g&ma and became king. On Ilia 
accession to tile throne ho sent messengers to Ilia 
brother demanding his mother and the elephant. 
Tissa refused to accede to the demand. The two 
brothers met In the battle-field. Dutthagauiaiii 
was defeated In the battle. Dutthagamani again 
marched with a huge army against his brother. 
This time he came out successful. The theras 
of the island brought about reconciliation between 
the two brothers. 

Dutthag&mani then decided to drive the 
Danutas out of the island. He marched with a 
mighty army against the Dumilas. He first went 
to Mahiyangana and inflicted a crashing defeat 
upon the Lkuuijas and built the Kanouka thupa 
at Mahiyaiigana, The past history of this thupa 
may lx- told here. At the time of the Buddha's 
visit to Laiika at the ninth month of His Enlighten¬ 
ment. SiiTnauii, the Lord of gods, got from the Buddha 
his (the Blessed One’s) hairs as relics to worship, 
A thupa was raised 7 cubits in height over the relics 
at Alahjyangvuifl, the place which the Buddha visited. 
After the Buddha's Mahaparimbbihia, Saiabbu, 
Suriptuta’s disciple, came to Lanka with the collar* 
bone of the Buddha and deposited it in the same 
cetiya which was made 12 cubits ill h eight . Devft- 
naihpiyatieaa’e brother Culabbaya made the oetiya 
30 dibits in height and Dutthagamani after defeating 
the Bamijaa made the cetiya SO cubits high. 

Dutthagamani succeeded in defeating and killing 
the thirty-two Damila kings, the greatest of them 
being Elara, and thus freed the country from the 
foreign domination. He then became t he undisputed 
ruler of the country. He rewarded those who served 
him in his enterprise against the Damilos. He 
then devoted himself to promote the weal and 
happiness of his subjects and the interests of the 
Buddhist Samgha. The king built the Marieavatti* 
viblra over the spear with the relic, with which he 
marched against the Danutas and routed them. 
The viharfi was dedicated to the Buddhist Sariigha. 
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Dutthagamani then made known kis desire 
to build the great thupa, the splendid Sovamiainitli, 
a hundred and twenty cubits in height, and an 
ijpos&tku house, the Lohapfeftda, making it nine 
storeys high. The Loh&pjSsada was built after the 
design of the Palace of the gods. There were one 
thousand chambers in the pasada. On the pillars 
were figures of lions, tigers, and shapes of devatfis. 
Some Jutaka-talcs were also fitly placed here and 
there. When the vikika was finished, the king 
dedicated the same to the Buddhist Siting ha. 

Dutthagamani then resolved to build the 
Mnliattrapa without oppressing the people by levying 
taxes from them. He was very anxious how to 
get the materials to build the great thiipa. But the 
gods came to Ida rescue. lie was provided with 
id) the materials by the gods. The building of the 
Mnh&tkupa was begun on the full-moon day of the 
in on ill V'tuakha. The foundation atone of the 
Great Cotiya was laid with great care and magni¬ 
ficence in presence of the bhikkhus who assembled 
there from different parts of Jambudipa. In the 
relic-chamber the king placed a Bodhi tree, made up 
of jewels. Over it. a beautiful canopy was raised. 
The figures of the sun, moon, and stars and different 
lotus-dowers* made up of jewels, were fastened to 
the canopy. III the relic-chamber were depicted 
the setting in motion of the wheel of the doctrine 
by the Buddha, the preaching in the heaven of gods, 
the Mahasamaya Sutton ts, the exhortation to 
ttahula. the Mahamangntosutta, the distribution of 
the relies by Donn, and many other scenes con¬ 
nected with the life of the Buddha. 

One of the eight donas of the bodily relics 
of the Buddha, which was adored by the Koliyas 
of Ramagama and which was taken thence to 
the Naga kingdom, was brought to Lanka to be 
deposited in the Mahathupn, The relics were then 
enshrined with great honour. 

But before the making of the chatta and the 
plaster*work on the cetiya was finished, Duttha* 
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±lll?thaYaftngi*|]o- 
vihirfn vntblMt, 


gains ni fell seriously ill. The king sent for his 
younger brother Tisaa from Dlghavapi and fold 
him to complete the work of the t-hfipn that was 
left unfinished. Lying on a palanquin the king 
passed round the estiva and paid Ilia homage to it. 
He bade the scribe read aloud the book of meri¬ 
torious deeds. It is stated that the king built 99 
viharns of which the Mari ca vat ti-vihfirn, the Loka- 
pasEiila. and the Mahathupa were his greatest works. 
The great king passed into the Tusita heaven. 

The 11a tthava nagatla ■ v ih ara - vamsa or the 
history 1 ' of the temple of Attanagalla 
consists of eleven chapters written 
in simple P&li. Eight chapters deal 
with an account of King Siri-SarnglmbodM and the 
last three chapters deal with the erection of various 
monumental and religious edifices on the spot 
where the king spent liis last days. It reads like 
un historical novel. J. D'Alwis* English transla¬ 
tion with notes aud annotations deserves mention. 
Dr. G. P» Malalasckera has undertaken to prepare 
an edition and English translation of this work in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly. There is an edition 
of this work published in Colombo, 1909, under 
the title. “ Attanagalu-vihfirft-vamsayii ". 

Tile Dathavarusa or the DantndkftUi vaiuea 
.... . means an account of the tooth- 

h a. rofic of the Buddha Gautama. 

Vaihaa means chronicle, history, tradition, etc. 
Literally it means lineage, dynasty, etc. The 

Uath&vaiusa is a quasi-religions historical record 
written with the intention of edifying and at the 
same time giving an in Teres ting story of the past. 
This work is noteworthy because it shows us Pali 
as a medium of epic poetry. 

The work was written by Mahathera Dham- 
. nmkitti of the city of Pnlatti. lie 

was a disciple of ,Sariputt&, the 
author of the Sar&tthadfpanl-tlka, Siirutt Hamah jusa- 
£?ka. IlatanapfliR'ika-tlku on the Candravyakaratja 
and the Viuavasangraha. He was well versed iu 
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yellow robe, a beggar’s bowl, etc., for him. He put 
on lhe yellow robe and left for Rnjagaha. Thence 
he went to Uruvela and made strenuous efforts for 
sis years to acquire bodhi (enlightenment). In the 
evening of the full-moon day of Vaisakh. he went to 
the foot of the Bodhi tree and sat on a seat made 
of straw and defeated Mira’s army. In the last 
watch of the night he acquired supremo knowledge. 
After the attainment of bodhi, he spent a week, 
seated on the same seat at the foot of the Bo-tree, 
enjoying the bliss of emancipation. He spent 
another week, looking at the Bodhi tree with stead* 
fast eyes. Another week was spent by him at a 
place called Rat ana gh era near the Bodhi tree, 
meditating upon pnticcasam uppada (dependent 
origination). He then went to the foot of the 
Ajapt’dimigrodha tree where he spent a week in 
meditation. He went to Muealinda nfLgabhavans 
where he was saved by the naga from hailstorm. 
He then visited the Rajayatana. Thence he started 
for Tsiparanamigadava to preach his first sermon 
known as Dhammooakkapa vat tana, but on the way 
two merchants, Tupussa and Bhnllika, offered him 
inadimpindika (a kind of food prepared with lioney 
and molasses). The Buddha placed them in two 
refuges. He then reached Is i pa tan a on the full- 
moon day of the month of AsiuUia. He preached 
the Dlinmiuacakkapavattana Sut tn. to the first band 
of five disciples headed by Annakondaniia. 

Chapter IT. The Buddha was thinking of doing 
good to the world. Nine months after his attain¬ 
ment of bcidlii. the Buddha made an aerial voyage 
to Limk5 to fulfil his mission and descended on the 
garden named Mahanagavana. Then he went to 
the meeting of the yakkhu* and terrified them by 
creating storm, darkness, and heavy rains. The 
yakkhari having been greatly troubled by these, 
came to the Buddha and asked for protection. 
In the midst of the meeting he sat down on a seat 
of leather but by his miraculous power he made the 
seat very hot and owing to the excessive heat 
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radiating from the seat, the yakkkas became very 
much distressed and the leather expanded so as to 
cover the whole of the island of Lanka and the 
yakkhas gathered together on the coast, unable to 
hear the excessive heat. The Giridlpa which was 
full of shady trees, was brought dose to the island 
of Lanka by the Buddha an'I the yakkhas, to save 
themselves from the extreme heat, went into the 
Giridlpa which was again set on its former site 
and thus the island of Lanka was rid of t he yakkhas. 
As soon us the yakkhas left the island of Lanka, 
he stopped las miracle and many a god came to the 
island and surrounded him. The Buddha preached 
to thn devas Dhamnm and gave one of his hairs 
to God Sumarm who built a oaitya over it on the 
top of the Sumanakuta Hill and worshipped it. 
Then the Buddha returned to Jetavana. Again 
he went to Lanka five years after his enlightenment 
and pacified the contest' between Culodara and 
Mohodara for a jewelled throne, Again he came 
to the island of Lanka, eight years after his enlighten¬ 
ment being invited by a naga named Mania kkhika. 
The Buddha with five hundred disciples went to 
the house of Mania kkhika in Ixaly&nl. A eaityn 
built over the seat offered by Maniakkhika and used 
and left by the Buddha, nos worshipped by the 
nSgas there. This caitya was named Kaly&nl Caitya. 
The Buddha then visited the Sumannkuta Hill 
and left his footprints there. Thence he went to 
Digha vilpl where lie sat in meditation for some time. 
Thence he visited the site of the Bod hi tree at 
Aimriidhapura where also he sat in meditation 
for some time. Thence he visited the Thuparamn 
nod finished his work in Ceylon. He preached 
Dhaninin for forty-five years and obtained pnrinib- 
bana on the full-moon day of the month of Vaieafcha 
in the garden named Upavattana of the Malla kings 
^icar K us in ark. In the first watch of the night of 
his parLnibbana, he preached Dbanima to the Mallas, 
in the middle watch he made Subhndda an ora hat, 
and in the last watch he instructed the bhikkhua to 
16 
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be ardent and strenuous. Early in the morning 
he rose up from meditation and passed away. Many 
miracles were seen after his parinibbaua, e.g. f tile 
earth quaked from end to end. celestial music was 
played, all trees became adorned with flowers, 
though it, was not the time for flowers to bloom. 
The body of the Buddha was wrapped up in new 
clothes and cotton, five hundred tunes. It was 
put into a golden pot, full of oil. A funeral pyre 
was prepared with scented wood such as sandal, 
twenty cubits in height, and the Mails chiefs put the 
oil-pot in t he pyre. As Mahakassapa did not arrive, 
fire could not be kindled because it was desired by 
the gods that the Buddha’s body must not be burnt 
before Muhakasaapa had worshipped it. As soon 
as Mahakassapa came and worshipped the dead 
body of the Buddha, lire was kindled. The dead 
body was so completely burnt as to leave no ushea 
or charcoal. Only the bones of the Buddha of the 
colour of pearl and gold remained. On account of 
the Buddha’s desire the bones became separated 
excepting the four bones of the head, two collar' 
bones, and teeth. Sarabhu, a disciple of Sari putts, 
went to MahiaAgana. in Ceylon taking with him one 
of the collar-bones of the Buddha and built a caityu. 
An araliat named KLcmii took a left tooth-relic 
of the Buddha and over the remaining bone-relies, 
kings of eight countries began to quarrel. Dorm 
settled the dispute and divided the bones equally 
among the eight countries. The kings after having 
received the relics, took them to their respective 
kingdoms, built caifcyaa over them, and worshipped 
them. 1 One tooth-relic taken by Kiicnm was given 
to Brahnuulattn, king of Kaliriga, who built a caitva 
over it and worshipped it. Brahniadatta s son, 
I vast raja, succeeded his father and worshipped, 
like liis dead father, the caitva built over the tooth- 
relic of the Buddha. KAalraja’s son, Sunanda, 
succeeded liiui and did the same. Sttnanda's son, 
Guhasiva, succeeded bird to the throne and did tlio 
same. Gubosiva’s minister, who was a false believer. 
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asked I he king whether there was anything super¬ 
natural in the tooth-relic of l he Buddha which l ho 
king worshipped and For which valuable offerings 
were given by him. The king then narrated the 
various qualities of tho tooth-relic which si lowed 
miracles when prayed for. The minister gave up 
his false belief and became a follower of the Buddha, 
The heretics seeing this became very much dis¬ 
satisfied. Guhaaiva ordered all the tiigantlias to 
bo driven out of the kingdom. The niganthus went 
to King Panda of Pataliputta, wlio tvaa then a very 
powerful king of Jamlmdrpu. They complained 
to Pandu that King Gnhaslva being a king sub¬ 
ordinate to him 1 Pandu) worshipped the bone of a 
dead person (that is, Buddha's relic) without 
worshipping Brahma, Siva, and others whom he 
(L'andu) wo rs I tipped and they further complained 
that tiuhastva ridiculed the deities worshipped by 
him (Pandu). Hearing this King Pandu grew angry 
and sent olio of Ids -subordinate kings called Cittayana 
with a fourfold army to arrest and bring Gnhaslva 
with the tooth-relic. Cittayana informed Guharfva 
'd bis mission and Guliasfva welcomed him cordially, 
showed him the tooth-relic of the Buddha, and 
narrated to him the virtues* possessed by it. Citta- 
yana became very much pleased with him and 
became a follower of the Buddha. 

Chapter III, Cittayana thou informed Guliasiva 
of the order of King Pandu, Guhasiva with the 
tooth-relic on his head, followed by a large number 
of followers w ith valuable presents for hung Pandu, 
went to i’itjdipiitta. The niganthas requested 
King Pandu not to offer any scat to GohaaTva, and 
they also requested him to set fire to the tooth- 
relic. A big pit of burning charcoal was dug by 
the kitig ^ command and tlie heretics after taking 
away the tooth-relic, threw it into the fire. As 
soon a a it came in contact with lire, lire became a* 
cool as the winter breeze and a lotus blossomed 
m tile fixe anti in the midst of the lotus, the tooth- 
rdie was placed. Seeing this wonder, many heretics 
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gave up false beliefs, but the king himself being a 
false believer for a long time, could not give up 
false belief and ordered the tooth-relic to be destroyed 
by stone, which found its place in the sky. The 
nlgfinthas asked the king not to attach great 
importance to the miracles os they were not un¬ 
precedented, The tooth-relic was put in a casket 
and the tiiganthas were asked to take it out and 
throw it away, but none could do so. The king 
declared that he who would he able to take out 
the tooth-relic, would be rewarded. Anfitha- 
pindika’s great grandson recollecting the virtues of 
the Buddha mid the deeds done by his great grand¬ 
father for the Buddha, was very much pleased to 
know of the declaration and went to take the 
tooth-relic out of the casket. He praised the 
tooth-relic much and then the tooth-relic rose up 
to the sky and then came down to rest on the head 
of the great grandson of Anathapindika. The 
nigantlias told King Pandu that due to the influence 
of AnAthapindilea's great grandson the tooth-relic 
could rise up to the sky and come down to rest 
on the head of the great grandson. The uigantlia- 
denied the influence of the tooth-relic which displayed 
various miracles according to the desire of Auatlin* 
pindika’s great grandson. The toot h-relic was 
thrown into a moat, Cittayona advised the king 
that he nhould follow Dhamma of the Buddha 
because by worshipping the tooth-relic, Biinbinfira 
and other kings attained nirvana. Thus advised 
he gavo up false belief end brought the tooth-relic 
with great pomp. King GuhasTva was cordially 
received by King Pandu and both of them did many 
meritorious deeds. 

Chapter IV. A king named Khiradhura came 
to fight with King Pandu who became victorious. 
Pandu after re-establishing peace in his kingdom, 
sent back Guhaslvu with Buddha’s tooth-relic to 
Kaiingi. Dantakimiura, sou of the king of l jjabi, 
came to Kalinga to worship the tooth-relic. Guluudva 
cordially welcomed him and became pleased to 
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Lear the qualities of Dantakmn&ra and afterwards 
gave his daughter in marriage* to DantakumSm. 
After the defeat of Dantakuimara, his sons and 
nephews came to Malayavana, a town near Danta- 
pum, to take away the tooth-relic by force. Fully 
realising the danger, GuliasTva asked his son-in-law 
and daughter to go to Ceylon with the tooth-relic. 
As the king of Ceylon and'bis subjects were fait hful 
to the Buddha, he thought Ceylon would he the 
best and safest place for the relic. At this time 
Mahasenn. a friend of Guhasfva, was the king of 
* 'ey Jon, The son-in-law and the daughter with 
the relic sailed by a merchant ship from the port 
of T&nibralipti. The ship reached Ceylon safely 
with the relic. P 

*'hapter Dantakumkra and his wife with 
the relic went to a village near the eastern gate of 
Anur&dhapura in the niuth year of the reign of 
Kitt iHirimegha, son of Mahadisena. Dan taku mam 
met an arahat and informed him of the tooth-relic 
wliich he brought to Ceylon for its safety. The 
arahat after hearing this, went to the king and 
informed him of the matter. Mahadisena, the pre¬ 
ceding kino; of Ceylon, was a friend of Guhasiva, 
king of Kalinga, who did not know that Mahadisena 
had died and his son, Kittisirimegha, was on the 
throne of Ceylon. Dantakuraara and his wife 
became very much grieved to know that Mahadisena 
was no more and his son Kittisirimegha had succeeded 
him on t he throne. The king of Ceylon after learning 
from the arahat that the tooth-relic was brought 
to Ceylon for its safety by Dantnkurcmra and his 
^dfe, became very much pleased. The king and 
1 be queen of Ceylon went barefooted to Meghagiri- 
viliSra. residence of the arahat, to receive the relic. 
They brought the relic to the palace and placed 
it on the throne with great devotion. The citizens 
of Ceylon, the hhikkhiLs well-versed in the Trip!takas, 
and the arahat? came to worship it. The king 
knew that the colour of the relic was as white 
as the morning star. But finding it not to be so 
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when it wus taken out of the casket, suspicion 
iiiOfle in the mind of the king, bat kin suspicion was 
soon removed when the relic displayed several 
miracles. The king built a special temple and 
kept it there. All the Sinhalese monks and house¬ 
holders assembled at Anuradhapura to worship the 
tooth-relic. At this time a question arose os to the 
section of the monks to whom the tooth-relic would 
be entrusted for its safety and management. The 
king decided that the tooth-relic would select its 
own abode. The tooth-relic placed on a fully 
decorated elephant was taken round the city and 
was brought to the place where the Thera Mahittda 
preached his first sermon after reaching Ceylon. 
The king of Ceylon ruled that the relic would be 
taken round the city once in a year in spring. The 
temple where it was kept, was extended at the 
coat of nine lacs. After the death of Kittisirimegha, 
liirf successors such as Buddhadaaa worshipped it 
with devotion and protected it. 1 

The Cha-kpsa-dhatu-vamaa has been edited 
bv Minaveff of St. Petersburg in 
Chfl ’v^ Slu ' J'P.T.S., ‘lS8o. It is a work by a 
modem Burmese author of unknown 
date. It is a mixture of prose and poetry. The 
language is simple and the diction noteworthy. It 
contains an account of the th upas raised by Sakka. 
Pajjunna, Manimckhnlii. Addhikanavika, Varuna* 


J The US^Liiviktii^-i \i£i* odit^i in ttavuuig*ri cIiaph’I'T 

niid tmiialfttod into En^Mi by Dr, B. C- Law? find mbliahad by 
MotQriJ B^nnnidiU, |Ji'upritftOf* of the L^injflb SruiH-iLnI 
Book Depot, Laborer thci^ ore twri Stuhilaw editiOMi 

jbv Ttruiiruin^ and ^iliiliink^ru). and u (Luhriuu) oditMflt 

fjtibliubfd in 1.&84 in .1. L\T Tli-iv La nopll.- r EnijJLdk trmi-hN-ri 
of thin work by Muiu . publiasbftd by Trubm^ 

und Cci.+ London. A Frundi vynrijjti of Bob work iipp*itred io Fn*n-« 
in IS&4 Iind^r the- nomf- i+ 1> E^hAviin^ l OO. Hintoij> til? Jo dtrMl 
mfciqii' do Bud dim Ckitnma: po&no opique paSi da iJlumiimikiEtt 
Tb^rt i=« a cummttcL&ry on tho DatfciiEviiitefH known th p Dutb'V 
ti Kitil t r Jtrhci.0tjj oifutioaod in nn invnptiuh of I bp l^tll oontnrA 
A-D, Vtdi aL§o G. Turnour— Amount of the Tootb Bclic of Layton 
{J vLJ. 
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uagurilja, and Rattanavika over the hair re Iks of tbe 
Buddha. 

The Gandhavaiiina has been edited by Minayeff. 

Gfln<«isv*ri»it, ^ edition is based on Burmese 
manuscripts. It is a small and 
interesting outline of the liistory of Pali books. It 
is written mostly in prose, Besides the books of 
the canon, there is contained in it a sketch of the 
history of more modern Pali works far more detailed 
than that in the Saaaiutvamsa. A list of authors 
and their works as stated in the Gandhavaiiisa is 
given below t— 

Ma 1 1 iik acr ayaim :—Kaecayanagandho, Mnha- 
nirottigandbo, Cullanirnttigandho, Nettigandho, 
Pctakopadesagandbo, Vannnnltigandho. 

Buddhaghosa ;—Visuddliimaggo, Suinangala- 
vilaginT, Papancaaiidanl, Harnttliapakasim, Mano- 
rat! i a puranT, Sa 11 1 a nta pasadi k a, Pa ra matt b a katli a, 
Kanklua vita rani, Dhammapada ttlmkat hit. data- 
katthakathn, KhndrlakapidhaLthuk&tliH, Apada- 
nafcthakatha, 

■'Buddlmrlatta :—Vlnayavinicehayo, Uttaravi- 

niechavo, Abhidhanimavataro, Madlmrntthavikisinl. 

Ananda:—MfilatTkam. 

Bbammapato: Nettipttkaranatthakatha, It I- 
v nt takft-atthakat ha, Udinw t1 hakat, 1 1 5, Cariyfi- 
pUaka-atthakatba, TheragathiVtthakathd, Vjniana- 
vattlmssa VinialavilftsinT nama atthakatha, 
PetavattJnifisa VimakivilasinT nftma atthakatba, 
Pa ra mattbama h] usa, Digli a j d ka vn 11 ha katl lad inn m 
eatunnarii attlmkathiinniri Unattka pa kasi I it nama 
tika. Jatakutthakatliftya Llnatthapakasinl niimn 
tTkH, ParainatthadTpftnl, Linat thavamiana. 

Mah&vajirabuddhi:—Vinayagandbi, 

Vi m a la hiuldhi :—Mu kli amattedJ pan f. 

i hillavajiro :—Atthabyakkhyimnm. 

Dlpamkaro :—Rupiisiddlilpakaranath, Rupa- 

!?iddhitTkam iSummapmicasiittuiii. 

Culladham m apalo : —.Saccasa m kh epa rit. 

Kassapo :—Mob a vice bed an!, V" imatice hedanl, 

Buddhavadisn, Aithgat&vnthsa. 
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Mahiumma :—Sad d b am mapa k fisanl, Maha- 

vamsa, ('ullavaihsari]. 

Upasena :—Saddbaiiimatthitikam. 

Moggallan a: —Mogga Uau&hy& k a rap am, 

S&mgharakkMta ;—SubodhalHriik&ram. 

Vuttodayak&ra: — Vuttodaya, Sambarid h aci ntft, 
N&vatikam. 

Dtiamranairi:—Khuddusikkbara. 

Anuruddha :—Kb uddapikkham, 

Amiruddha: — Paraniatthavimeehayarh, Nama- 
r upa I Kmcc bed tuii, A bhidham matt b asa mga h a pa ■ 

karanarii. 

Khema :—Khemam, 

Sariputta :—Saratt hadfpai li. Viiiayaeariigaha- 

pakaratuuh. 8&ratthamailjiiiiaiit, Paneakam. 

BuddhanAga :—Vinayattharaanjusam, 

Nnvo Moggallfima : ■ Abiiidliftnappadipikath. 

Vacissaro : — Saiiibaiidhaciiitutlkft, MoggaUitna- 
b yifeara n a ssatlktl, Namarnpa pari cel leda p ba t 

Padarupavibliavanani, Kte m apakara n as*a Ilka, 

M ula h j k kl) iiyatTka, Vu t today a vi v aranam, Slhimiv 
ga hipa-ifldanlt Rslftvatfiro, Yoga vinicchayo, Slinii- 
latikflrn, Rupfirujiavibhuga, Paeuayaflamgalio. 

Sumangala:—AbliidhammatthavikuaAiri, Abki- 
dLammattha*Vjl>hflvanI. 

Dh.wmakittiI>antudhiHupakaranarii. 

Mtdhamkaro:—Jmacarilaiil. 

Sftdd bammasiri : —Sad d at t h a bhedaciot a. 

Devo :—Sumanakutavannana, 

Cubabuddbaglioso r—JUtattagTnidajiftiii, Sot at- 
tagtmd&nam. 

Ratthnpala :—Madhiira-^Tahml. 

A gga va msn :—S&dd&nStipa ka mnam. 

Yimalahuddhi 'MahatTkam. 

Uttama Balavataratlknm, Ungat thAvi va¬ 

ra nattk am. 

kyacTaranno:*—S&ddabindu, Paraimitfehabuidu- 
pakaranam. 

Saddb amm agurii : — SafIda vut.ti pakasa narii. 

Aggapandita :—Lokuppafti. 

Sadd ha mma jotipaJa :—SlniAlarhkarassatlki, 
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M&tikatt hadlpai if, V may a aani u t th&nftdTpiuiI. Gan- 
dhaeftro, Pattii ilna lj u irti n iknayo, Sa mid iepa- 

VBinna lu\ s St \ ttanlddrao, Pat.i niokk kavbiodhanl 

Nava Vimnlabuddhi ; Abliidliaiiiniapatniara- 
sa^thflJiarii. 

Vepullabuddkl; — Saddas&rattha jftliniy at Ika, 
V u ttodayatTkiL Pa ram at t Jiania ft j usfi, I h\ sag Ft ndhi - 
vajananl, M agadli a hi lut a vi dagg ftm p Vida d hint u k k ] 1 a - 
nlandanatika. 

Arj yjtvii- rhsa ; — M a n isft ram a ft] iisarii, M anidipa m, 
Gandabharanam, Muhauisttinim, .Tatakavisodiiaitfiiii. 

CtvaroJ&Agk&dtoassa tikam. 

Nava medhariikaro : — LokatlIpakasftralit . 

Sflri pu t to : — Sad da vuttipakasakassa tika m. 

SaddliEjn m agun i : — SaddavuttipakSaanam. 

Dh am maaan a patiKarikarii t Et ii n ftsa midi - 

pakaiii, and Manokaram. 

Nana^agaro Liftgatthavivaca^pa kusanmiL 

Abkaya :—iSaddatthabbedaeintaya imihfttikam. 

GnnaaAg&ro ; — Mukkamattasiram tat-tlkam. 

Subliutacanda na :—Ungatthe vivarannpa ka ra * 
naih. 

Udionbaranainacariyo :—Pctakopade^afisa 
tlkarh. 

Upatiss&eariya :—Anagata ramsaasa atthakatha. 

Gu d d b api ya : — S&rattb a^amgakan^m agandko. 
Dhammaitfuidfi#a fit a :—Kacclyanis^ro, 
Kaccayanabb<^dam t and KacelyaiiaBarassatikti. 

Ga ndh aea ri yo ;—K 11 nindi g a ndha* 

N&gJtfieariya : —SaddasSrat t hajalinJ. 

Works of unknown authors mentioned in tko 
Gandhavarhsw are stated below :— 

Ma I i ft paccariyurii , Pur ana t Ik ft, M uJt+si k kliatIk a+ 
Llnatfcli apakaaiiil, Ni iaadebo r Dl i a mmiii tu^ aranb 
Neyyfeandati, Neyyfcanclatiyft tikiL Sumiihavataro, 
Eokapa finattipak ara nam, T at hagatupat t i paka ra nam, 
NalatadhMuvajmana, Slhaiavatt bu. Bkiimmadt- 
Pnko, Patipatt'bamgafio, Vifitiddhimaggagandhi, 
Ab hidl lumumgandhi p Net ti jmi karanjumndhi f V is ud* 
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dhim&ggaei i liana va tika, HotappainaJini, Pa s ada- 
janam, Subodhalaiikarassa Navatlka. Guj hat that I- 
kam, Bui appa bodha narii, Saddatthabhedacintayu 
inajjhimatlkarii, Karikayatikam, Etlniasaimdipi- 
kavatTkuJii, Dipavariisa, Thupavumsa, anti 
Bod hi Valina. 

The author of the Saesaiiavamsa gives on outline 

. of Buddha's life and brictlv deak 

with the three Buddhist Coumoila 
held during the reigns of the three Indian kings. 
Ajatasattu, Kalaaoka. and A&oka. After the Third 
Council was over. Moggaliputta Tissathera sent 
Buddhist missionaries to different countries for 
the propagation of the Buddhist faith. Pun inis ami. 
the author of the Sasanavariisa. speaks of the 
nine regions visited by the missionaries. But of 
these nine, live are placed in Indo-China. Dr. Mabel 
Bode is of opinion that the author’s horizon seems 
to be limited, first by an orthodox desire to claim 
most of the early teachers for the countries of the 
South (and lienee to prove the purest possible 
sources for the Southern doctrines), and secondly 
by a certain feeling of national pride. According 
to this account, Ms ha-Mogga]iputfca Tiasa (as if 
with a special care for the religious future of 
Mammiiia) sent two separate missionaries to neigh- 
bouring regions in the valley of the Irawaddv— 
besides three others, who visited Laos and Pegu. 

Tile Thera Mahinda went to Ceylon for the 
propagation of the faith during the reign of the 
Sinhalese King Devanmitpivatissn who was a 
contemporary of the Indian King Asoka. 

Sona and Uttnra visited Suvannabhumi 
(Sitdhainniapnra—that is, Thaton at the mouth of 
the Sittaung River). The author holds that even 
before the sending out of the missionaries to 
Sovantiabkumi by Moggaliputta Tissathera, the 
President of the Third Buddhist Council, Buddha 
came here personally with a number of bhikkhus 
to preach his doctrines. 

Maharakkiiita Thera spread Buddhism in the 
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Yonft country (the country of the Shan tribes about 
Zimme), 

Yonakarikkliitii Thera visited tlie country of 
Van a vast (the region round Prome} and propagated 
Buddhism there, 

Miijjhantika visited Kasmlru and Gandh&ra 
(the Gaud liara country) lay on the right hank of 
the Inti us, south of Kabul, and the w hole country 
became a strung Buddhist hold. 

It was through Mnha-Revata Thera that 
Buddhism found its way into Mahithsakamaiidiilft 
{Andhra country), 

Mahn-Dhnmmarakkliita Thera went to Malift- 
rattha (Malianagara-ratthii or Siam) and spread 
Buddhism there. 

Majj Lima Thera spread the Budilhiat faith in 
Clnarat^ha (the Hfrnavantapade&a of the Ceylon 
books). 

Now we shall deal with the history of the 
spread of Buddhism in Apurautarattlm which (placed 
by European scholars west of the Punjab) is no 
other than the Sun&paranta of the Burmese, i.e-, 
the region lying west of the upper Imwuddy. 

Tim HMnavadisa brings before us a picture of 
the relations of State and Saihgha in Burma from 
the time of Ammiddha, with Ids constant adviser, 
Arubanta, to the time of Meng-Dun-Meng, with his 
Council of Mahatlier&s. Those relations were one 
of mutual dependence. The Order, though 
enriched by the gifts of pious laymen, yet depends, 
in tlie Ijijii resort, upon the king, Tho peaceful, 
easy life dear to the Burmese bhikkhu, the necessary 
calm for study or the writing of books, the land or 
water to be set apart for ecclesiastical eeremonicB, 
all these are only secured by the king’s favour and 
protection. This account* for the general loyalty 
of the Saihgha to the head of the State. The 
king's despotism is also held in check. 

“ At the lowest, the royal gifts of vibaraa and 
the building of cetiyas an? cither the price paid 
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domi for desired prosperity and victory, or the 
atonement for bloodshed and plunder; and the 
despot dares not risk the terrors, the degradation, 
that later births, in coming time, may hold in 
store for him, If he injures or neglects the Samgha.” 
A 3 a rule, the king was the recognised authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs. This is evident from 
Anuruddha’s vigorous reforms. The Samgharaja 
is not the elected Head of the Order, He is appointed 
by the king, whoso favourite and tutor lie usually 
is. It appears from the P&rupana Ekatiisika con* 
troversy that the king’s power to settle a religious 
ipiestion by royal deerce is fully recognised by the 
Saiiigha. But wo also see the Idng himself under his 
acatiya’s influence, so far as to ensure Ids favouring 
i lie orthodox or unorthodox school, according to 
tile views of the Snihgharfija. 

The history of religion in Miainma is nothing 
more than the history of the Buddhist Order in 
Sunaparantft and Tainbadipa, The history of the 
Burmese as a nation centres in a group of cities— 
Pagan, Sagain, Ava, Panya, Araarapura, Mandalay 
—each, in its turn, the scat of kings. 

The early Buddhist stronghold in Burma was 
at SudUauiinapura. the capital of Manoliari, king 
of Pegu, Atmruddha, king of Pugin, at the 
instance of Arahanta, a great thera who came from 
Sudhammapura to Pvigan, made war with Manolmri 
and brought the sacred relics and books to Pug An. 
All the members of the Samgha in Thaton (Sndhain* 
map lira) were also transferred to Pug An. Auuruddha 
further sent for copies from Cbylon, which Arahantn 
compared with those of Pegu, to settle the readings. 

During the reign of Narnpatiidsu, the celebrated 
teacher. Uttarajlvn, came from .Sudhammupura to 
Arimaddana and established religion there. His 
pupil Chapadn who spent ten years studying i" 
Ceykm returned with four colleagues to the capital. 
After the death of Chapadn separate schools came 
into existence, having their origin in certain dif¬ 
ferences that arose between the three surviving 
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teachers—Slv&li, Tamalinda, and Aiian da. The 
schools are together known ns Paceh&gapa to 
distinguish them from the earlier school In Arinind- 
dana (Piiritiingatm) fomuled by Arahatita. 

The reign of KyocvS. is highly important for the 
history of Buddhism, Ha was 'himself the author 
of two manuals—Paramattbabhidu and riaddabindu, 
for the use of bis wives, and one of his daughters 
wrote the Vi bhuty tilths. We are told of the 
science and zeal of the women of Arituaddanti, and 
anecdotes are told of their skill in grammar and the 
keenness of their wit. 

In the reign of Buretig Naimg religion thrived 
most. It La recorded of him that he even forced 
Buddhism on the Shins and Muslims in the north 
of his kingdom. 

In the reign of Siri-Mah&sihaahrasndhammar&ja 
begins a new' chapter in the history of Burmese 
Budd I mm — the Panipana-Eka tLisika controversy. 
The rise and many phases of the dispute are set 
forth at length by the author of the ria.sunavaiiisa. 
Two sects arose — the Ekamsika sect (it was named 
so for going about in the village with one shoulder 
uncovered by the upper garment) and the Parupaoa 
sect (this school strictly observed the wearing 
of the upper garment on both shoulders, during 
the village rounds). During the reign of Bodoali 
Pra the question w T as settled for good. A royal 
decree established the Parupaua practices for the 
whole of the kingdom. 

During the reign of Aleng-dmi~Myng we come 
to the last controversy, perhaps recorded because it 
points to the influence of the Burmese Suingba in 
Ceylon. An ancient Simik in the island (Ceylon) 
was the subject of dispute. The matter was brought 
for judgment to the Sathgliar4ja at Mandalay, by 
deputations from both sides. The Samgliaraji gave 
judgment after consulting various sacred texts. 
Tlie members of both aides received presente from 
the king. Thus the history of religion in Aparanta 
cloaca. 
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The edition of the SjUarnivaihaa * 1 is based on 
two [mini-leaf MSS, in the British Museum. It is a 
non-cam mien I hook ntid is a text of Burmese author¬ 
ship, It is a very interesting historical work. The 
author Pah lias warn i, who dates bis book I *333 of 
the Burmese Common Era 18(11 A.D., was the 
tutor of the then reigning king of Burma and 
himself a pupil of the head of the Order at Mamin lay. 
The table of contents promises a general history of 
Buddhism drawn from a few well-known Pali works, 
e,g„ Atthakaths, Vinaya Pitaka, Maharams a, and 
UTpav&msa. Events ait’ brought up to the time 
of the Third Council in the time of Asokn and the 
sending forth of misslonades by the Thera MuluV 
Moggalipiittii Tissn. The later liistory of religion 
consists of nine chapters, which fails into two 
parts. The Erst part consists of a few legends 
strung together with quotations from Buddha ghosn 
mid Dipavaiiisa. The accounts of Ceylon and 
Burma seem to be more careful and complete than 
those of other matters of this group. The second 
part covers three-fifths of the book and treats 
solely of the history of Buddhism in Burma proper. 
In part one, the section dealing with the missions 
strikes the key-note of the Stlsiuiavntiisa. A few 
geographical notes explained the nine regions 
visited by the first missionaries. A careful study of 
this work shows the author's Intimate acquaintance 
with the commentaries. The style imitates that of 
Buddhaghosu and Ins successors. There are no 
points of philological interest. The book gives us 
an interesting record of the part played by the 
Buddha’s religion in the social and intellectual life. 
PaiiiiJiswanii's history is a purely ecclesiastical piece 
of work. Tills work has been edited by Mabel 
Bode, Ph D., for the P.T.S., London, 


1 Hind StoauaviubAHlTpn sliM by -InminLiiAkii Xly*b 
PruinfitMHt" unil XiiUliin'tmu.vlipAyit by Vramti'iii™ fiuifiilFO-. tbdd 
“ UH) nuthor uf thr* StwintUAii™" by M flodi*. J.K.AS., 

I SWJ, pp. (17*^676. 




CHATTER VTT 

PALI MANUALS 
Introduction 

Suit get ha is an earlier Pali nomenclature for both 
a compilation and a manual The later term 
Atlhasara is precisely an equivalent of the English 
handbook or manual The Buddhist teachers had 
indeed developed the art of manual uniting much 
earlier, the Khuddak&pfttha, the Piltimokkha, Mint 
the Abhidhamma treatises, all partaking of the 
character of manuals. The manuals \rere written 
in both prose and verse and in some cases in the form 
of KarikiLfi. As a matter of fact most of the works 
of Thera Bnddliadatta represent so many manuals 
in the shape of Karikaa, Buddhaghosa's writings 
are conspicuous by the absence of such nianuu la 
with the solitary exception of the Visiiddiiimaiiga. 
The same bolds true in the case of Dhamniupala's 
writings. The art continued nevertheless and coining 
to somewhat later times we have a number of works 
that deserve to be classed under manuals. Although 
the subject-matters of these manuals vary, one 
predominant feature of each of them is tins that 
it presents its theme systematically in a somewhat 
terse and concise form, purporting to he used as a 
handbook of constant reference. 

The Saccastt rhkh tpa is a religions work on troth 
«-- rn nit | written by Dhamuiapaln Therm 

Alalalasekera points out that there 
seeuiH to be some uncertainty as to the authorship 
and date of the Saccasariikbcpa, The Sftddlmmmii- 
samgaha assigns it to Amanda. The Saccftsamkhepa 
has been edited by Dhamm flrftnm Bilik kliu, There 
are hvo chapters in it dealing with rupa (form]. 


* The PuJi Literature of Ceylou, p. 2 US. 
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vedfina (filing), cittapavatti (thought), pakinna- 
kasaiiigalia. and riibhiinu. It id known as the 
summary of the truth, published by the P.T.S. 
in J.P.T.S., 1917-1919* It consists of 387 stanzas. 
Rupa or form is one of the five kb and has. The 
destruction of the four elements means the destruc¬ 
tion of rupa. There are three kinds of vodana or 
feelings, feeling that is pleasant, feeling that is 
unpleasant, and feeling that is neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant, i.e. t indifferent. All the three vedantis 
are to be done away with, for they are painful 
Citta or thought when attached to raga or passion 
leads to repeated births which are full of misery. 
When citta is detached from passion there is no 
rebirth for a being. The PakiiinakasaihgaUa- 
vibhjlga treats of miscellaneous subjects, c.g., pride, 
sloth, niggardlinofirt, and their evil effects. The last 
chapter deals with nirvana which means destruction 
of all pas-ions and desires anil avoidance of all 
worldly miseries. 

The A bh idha mmafflu l-8a ttgaha 1 has served for 
probably eight centuries as a primer 
Q j psychology and philosophy in 
Burma and Ceylon, and a whole 
literature of exegesis has grown up around it, the 
latest additions to which are hut of yesterday. The 
manual is ascribed to a teacher named AnuruddJia : 
but nothing is known about him except the fact 
that he had compiled two other treatises on pinto- 
aophy, and one of them was written w hile the 
author was at Kancipura or Conjee veram. Burmese 
tradition asserts that he was a thcra of Ceylon and 
wrote the compendium at the .Sinhalese viliani 
founded by Soniadevi, queen of King Vuttag&manf 
who nourished hetween 88-7(1 B.C., a date fictitiously 
early for the book. In fact, Anuruddha is believed 
to havo lived earlier than 12th but later than the 


1 Abhldhumiuit L tlA-SA%iiLA-iiii Comjhsndiiina Bu^cthiaflicbcf 
i'bfkwplue iuidl Fn^'diolggiii, Voi l, fair Draimiacftri 
deserve* iiiuiitiun* 
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8 th century A.D. S&riputta compiled a paraphrase 
to this book. The Abhidkamma ttha -Sahgftlm has 
been edited and published in J.P.T.S., la S3, and 
translated with notes by Skwe Zan Aung and 
revised by Sire. Rhys Davids under the name of 
the Compendium of Philosophy included in the 
P-T.S, translation series. 

The A bhid h a i rmnitt ha-iSa hgnlia is classed in 
oth« uw,km po - Burmese bibliography under a clas- 
r » 0 ‘ e!jii(rt< jibicai sified list of Philosophical manuals, 
nine in number. Tliey are:— 

1- Abhidhamruatt ha-Saiujaha, by Anuruddha, 

2. Para matt ha Vinicchaya, by ^Vnuruddha, 3. Abhi* 
dkamm avatSuu, by Buddhadatta, 4. Riipurupa* 
vibh&ga, by Buddkadatta, 5. Saccaaaihkhepa, by 
Dbamnmpala, 6, Mohavicehedanl, by Kassapa, 
7. Kbemapakarana, by Klieina, S. * Niniiicara- 
dlptika. by Saddhftmmft Jotipala, and 9. Nanmrupa- 
pariecheda. by Anuruddha, 

The Ablndhauimattha-Snngaha, l>ecause of it« 
escl naively condensed treatment, 
Btim iila ted a large growth of ancillary 
works, of which the following have 
opt ill now been known, 

A, Four tikits or commentaries: 1. Porana- 
tlka, by Navavim&Ia Buddlii of Ceylon, 2, Abhi* 
dhamniattha-vibkavanl, by Suiuaiigala of Ceylon, 

3. Saiikhepa-van nano, by Saddkamnm Jotipala 
of Burma, and 4. Paramattlia*dfpanl*tlka, by Lcdi 
8ailaw of Burma. 

B, A ‘ Key ’ to the Tlka-gyaw* entitled 
Mapisaramail]u, by Ariyavaoisa of Hagaing, Burma. 

C, A commentary entitled Madbu-barallha- 
dlpanl, by MahitriHiida of Hanthawaddy, Burma. 

f>. A number of works, not in Pali, but in 
Burmese : 

1- Abhidhammat tJia^sahgalm-madhu, a modern 
work by Afogauug Sadaw, 2. Abhidhanmiattba- 
satiguha-gandlii, a modem work by Payagyi Sadaw, 
3. Paramattha-.Sarupa*bhedanI, by Visuddharama 
S:idaw, 4. A bliidkaiii matt ha-Sarupri-dipa ka, by 
17 
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Sad&w, i. AbMdhammattba-SarBpa-dlpftkfl, by the 
Lite Mypbyingyi, find 5. a number of analytical 
works entitled Aknuk. 

The Abhidhammattha-Sangaha covers very 
largely the same range of aubject- 
m matter as that of the Viauddliknagga, 
&mt tbr wwaddid- though the amplitude of treatment 
nM * ea *‘ and the order and emphasis of 

treatment in each are different. But they are to 
some extent complimentary, and as such still 
hold the held as modern text-books for students of 
Buddhism in Buddhist countries. 

The Abhidh am mattha-Sahgulia is so highly 
condensed that it consists, for the most part, of 
terse, jejune sentences, which are not easily intelli¬ 
gible to lay readers. It is, therefore, profitable 
to have a resume of the main topics and problems 
of the whole work as a Manual of Buddhist Psyeho- 
logy and Philosophy. 

Mind is ordinarily defined as that which is 
conscious of an object j and the 
Buddhists have tried to frame their 
definition with the help of fifty-two mental attributes 
or properties enumerated in Part II of the Abhi- 
dkanmiat tha-Sapgaha. But the definition of mind 
is also a division of mind, and our author’s division 
into vedana, Mna, and sankhara corresponds to 
Bain’s division of the mind into feeling, thought 
or intellect, and will or volition. 

Consciousness (vinnann) has, therefore, been 
defined as I he relation between aramnuuiika (subject) 
and araminana (object). In this relation the object 
presented is to rim si pnccaya (the relating thing) 
and the subject, paocayuppanna (the thing related). 
The two tenna are thus relative. 

The object of Consciousness is either object of 
Sense or object of Thought. Object of sense 
subdivided itself into five classes—sight, sound, 
smell, taste, and touch, which arc collectively 
termed paucaraminana (fivefold object). The object 
of thought also consists of five sub-clauses : eittn 
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(mind), cetasika (mental properties), pas&da, rQpa 
and snklmninrCipa (sensitive and .subtle qualities of 
body), pailiuui (name, idea, notion, concept), and 
rubbana. These are collectively termed dhauima- 
mmmaiia. 

The Pannatti object consists of several sub* 
clauses. Pafmatti is either (1) that 
which makes known (pauMpetitj); or 
(2) that which is made known (pafinfipiyatlti), corres¬ 
ponding to our author’s terminology'—Sad da pannatti 
and Atthapaiinatti which are undoubtedly relative 
terms, Saddapannatti is a name (of 'a thing) 
which, when expressed in words, or represented bv 
a sign is called a ‘ term It- is synonymous with 
Uiluia-pftfifiatti. Atthapannntti is the idea or notion 
of the attributes of a thing made known or 
represented by a name. In other words, it is equi¬ 
valent to ‘ concept ’ and is subdivided into various 
classes. Pannatti has been distinguished from Para- 
matt ha in the sense that the former is nominal and 
concept ual whereas the latter is real. 

The object comprehending, as it does, the 
subject, is wider, more extensive than the latter. 
Tins is probably one reason why greater prominence 
is given to the object patth&na. In Buddhism 
there is no actor apart from the action, no percipient 
apart from perception. In other words, there is no 
conscious subject behind consciousness. 

1 Like the current of the river' (nadi ho t o 
viya) is the Buddhist idea of exjs- 
Ufr tence. For no two consecutive 

momenta is the fabric of the body 
the same, and this theory of the ceaseless change or 
flux is called aiiicca-dliaiiima which is applied alike 
to the body and the mind, or the Being and thought 
respectively. The dividing hue between these two 
is termed mano-d vara, the Threshold of Conscious* 
ness. Life, then, in the Buddhist view of things, 
is like an ever-changing river, having its source in 
birth, its goal in death, receiving from the tributary 
streams of sense constant accretions to its flood. 
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and ever-dispensing to the world around it the 
thought-stuff it has gathered by the way. 

Sub limi nal consciousness is either kima, rupa 
or arupa. Supraliminal conscious- 
Priiu*rj ciaaitifi. ness jg nn rtnAl. , supernormal, and 
SoSd« 3 0f on transcendental Normal conscious¬ 
ness is termed kamacitta, so called 
because desire or kama prevails on the plane of 
existence. Supernormal consciousness is temiEd 
Mahaggatacitta because it has reached the sublime 
state, and is further distinguished as rupu, or 
arupacitta. 

Consciousness in this fourfold, classification is 
primarily composed of seven mental 
Umvniiuimi;iit»i properties (cetasikas)—namely, con- 
S^T'“ 0 f tact (pbassajj feefing (vedttiisi}, per- 

ncioiumcsa. ception (saftiia), will or volition. 

(eetana),oneness of object (efeaggata). 
psychic life (jivitindriya), and attention (ffiiirasik&ra). 
These seven mental properties are termed sabbii- 
citta-sadharupa or universale, because they are 
comnion to every class and state of consciousness, 
or every separate act of mind or thought. There 
are forty-five different properties distinguishing one 
class from another. And those, in varying combina¬ 
tions, give rise to the eighty-nine classes of conscious¬ 
ness enumerated in Part l of the Abhidhnniniattka* 
S&ngaha, or according to a brooder classification, 
one hundred and twenty-one. The seven mental 
properties have been enumerated above; there are. 
besides these, six particular specific or accidental 
properties. These are vitakka, vicara, adhimokkha, 
viriya, plti, and chaiida. The four universal bad 
cetasikaa or properties are nioha, ahirikn. anottappa, 
and urhlhacca. Besides these, there are also two 
specific cetasikas or properties, loblia and diftlii. 
All these properties are discussed and explained 
in the body of the book. 

Of these and other classes of consciousness 
making up a total of eighty-nine, some function 
as causes or karma, some as resultants or vipaka, 
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ft rid aonie are non-causal or triya. Besides these 
three classes, there are two ele* 
o«wt M nr- merits in every consciousness, the 
pih=a gpotjpeil. (’onirtant and the Variable, The 
form of conscious ness is the cons¬ 
tant element, and is opposed to the matter of 
consciousness which constitutes the variable ele¬ 
ment But. in Buddhism, both subject and object 
are variable at every moment; and there arc 
several forms of consciousness each of which may 
be designated a ‘process of thought* whenever 
it takes place as a fact. To every separate state 
of consciousness which takes part in a process 
of thought as a functional state, either in (he sub- 
jectivo form of the stream of being, or in the objective 
form of a conscious act of mind or thought, there 
are three phases—genesis (upp&da), development 
(thiti), and dissolution (bhariga) — each of which is 
explained and discussed by the author in his Manual 
in all its processes end stages. 

The possibility of the ‘ internal 1 presentation 
of all the six classes of objects men- 
ininmni intui- tinned above is t hat a sensation can be 
p™ p “ J experienced, the Buddhists believe, 

fmuTUHivdrftvixhjj. without the corresponding objective 

stimulus. The possibility of Reflec¬ 
tion proper is attributed to the relation termed "proxi¬ 
mate sufficient cause 1 by virtue of which {&) a 
sense impression once experienced in a sense cognition 
by way of the five doors, or (b) a previous experience 
of all interna] intuition or cognition by way of the 
mind-door, or (c) the idea once formed in the sequels 
of either, can never bo lost* Them are different 
processes of reflection in connection with Tilings 
Seen (dittha). But when an object that has not 
been actually sensed is constructed out of, and 
connected with these seen objects* it is termed 
‘object Msociated Tilth things seen' (dittki*s&rii~ 
baiidhii). And the process of thought connected 
therewith is clashed in the category of objects 
aesociaterl with things seen* The object constructed 
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constitute the Iddhi-vidhA, and are used a« a basis 
for the w illin g process, 

Witli a slight difference in procedure in mental 
a™ njfacnM attitudes and mood of thought, 
the same forms of the transitional, 
inductive, or sustained and retrospective processes 
of Fifth Rupa-Jhana obtain in the ease of the Four 
Arupa-Jhanos. When an adept in the Fifth Rupa- 
J Inina. who has repeatedly induced the game through 
any one of the ten circles, with the exception of 
apace, erroneously believes that all physical pain 
and misery are due to the existence of the body, 
and reflects on the relative grossnegs of this J liana, 
he wishes to attain the First Arupa-Jhana, which he 
considers to be very calm and serene, 

A person who visiles to transcend the experience 
of tills conditioned world must first 
iaamnoip«, 0 f all cultivate ‘purity of views’ 
or ditthi-visuddi. Next, he must 
cultivate in succession, ‘purity of transcending 
doubt' or Kahkba-vitarnna-visuddhi, ‘Ten inodes 
of Insight * or VipassanA-Mnag or in other words 
tiie contemplative insight, enumerated and explained 
in the Text, All these ten kinds of insight are 
collectively termed * purity of intellectual culture 
The matured insight of equanimity receives the 
special designation of * insight of discernment 
leading to uprising because it invariably leads to 
the Path, conceived as a ' Rising out of It 
is also styled as the 1 mouth or gate of Emancipation ’ 

(Vim okklia-m j i k h a}. 

Emancipation has a triple designation, namely, 
F the 1 Sigrdesa * or auimitta, the ! Un* 

draind? or »i T ambit», and tb. 

1 void 1 or *u h hat A. Emancipation itself. whether 
of the Path, the Fruit, or Nib bun a, also receives 
tiie same triad of names, according us it is preceded 
by the contemplation of things by ‘ uprising dis¬ 
cernment ’ as cither impermanent, nr evil, or 
substantial. 

The purity of inaigiit which is the gateway of 
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Emancipation is also called Path-insight. One who 

- has attained perfect purity of 

insight cuts off the heritage of 
the average man and evolves the lineage of the 
Transcendental. It is followed by a single moment 
of Patb-consciouanoBs by which” the first of the 
Four Noble Truths is clearly discerned. Error 
and doubt are got rid of, Nibbana is intuited, 
and the eightfold Path-constituents are cultivated. 
These four simultaneous functions correspond to the 
Four Noble Truths. Just like the Four Noble 
Truths, there are four stages of the Path, which 
arc colled Four Paths, The at turner of the first is 


termed Sotapannn who will have ms yet to undergo 
seven more rebirths in the Kimoloka ■ the attainer 
of 1 he second is termed •Sukadagruni who will have 
one more such rebirth. But the complete destruc¬ 
tion of these two does not permit of another rebirth 
in the ease of the Anagoml or Never returner of the 
Tliirti Path. The wisdom of the Highest or Supreme 
Path is the same mental order of intelligence deve¬ 
loped into the Perfected view of the highest order 
and is the East stage of * purity of insight ’. 

Death is assigned to one of four causes: (1) 
^ the exhaustion of the force of the 
reproductive (jamika) kamma that 
has given rise to the existence in question, (2) the 
expiry of the maximum life-term possible for this 
particular generation, (3) the combination of both 
these causes, (4) the action of a stronger arresting 
hammn that suddenly cuts off the reproductive 
kamtna before the latter’s force is spent or before 
the expiry of the life-term. 

Tile decease of the Arhant is according to 
p . , , Buddhist philosophy, the Final 

Death. If the Arhant be of the 
class known as * dry-visioned ’ (sukklia-vipjissaka) 
'vho doer? not practice <111X113, his final death, which 
take* place on the kftuia plane, occurs after appercep¬ 
tion or retention of impressions, If he be proficient 
in Jhaim, final death may occur (a) after sustained 
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Jhfina; or (&) after apperception in subsequent 
retrospect; or (c) after the moment of 4 aupsr- 
inlellectual * knowledge (abhiflnft); or finally, (d) 
after retrospection following the attainment of the 
Topmost Fruit. 

The N&marupapariccheda is another Abhi- 
dliumma manual written by Anu- 
Vba ^ Ula - ruddlui Mahnthera. It consists of 
1,885 stanzas dealing with name 

and Form, 

The NilmarupftsamfLsa wag written by Thera 
_ . Kliemacariya mostly in prose. It 

iinuirijpMBiTniim. w ith citta and cetasikakatha. 

Tine Sutta Sniugaha is a later manual or com- 
„ _ . . pendium of select auttaa and is 

' ^ li_ primarily intended for those l>egiii- 

nera who desire to have a knowledge of the Pali 
scriptural tests in a nut-shelL 

The Paritta or Hahaparittn, a small collection 
parittB of texts gathered from the Sutta 

Pi taka, is more widely known by 
the Burmese laity of all classes than any other 
Pali book. The Paritta, learned by heart and 
recited on appropriate occasions, is to conjure 
various evils, physical and moral Some of the 
miscellaneous extracts that make up the collection 
are of purely religious and ethical character. The 
use of the Paritta is said to have had the Buddha’s 
sanction. The victory of the holy men was accotn* 
pitched by the Paritta (Mabel Bode, The P&h 
literature of Burma, pp. 3-4}. 

Tlic Kaiiimavacu 1 is a convenient title for the 
collection of certain set forms of speech followed 
or to be followed ill conducting the huginesa of the 
Sarhgha either at the time of conferring ordination 
or at the time of holding a synod or a council 


1 rf. “A new fuUnmflvfca bj’T. W. Rhys Davids iLtid CtuuaVI, 
F. Spel^i-I'H Kiimumviikyu. Pallet’ oi I Line eel. VgJ FernwJJieksraj, 
J.K.A.S , VoT- VTI. Xew Serim ; Upnwampedi ltainliiflvni’S, a rflU 
lest with a irMuIntimi And no tee by J. F. Dkbson, I9T5. 
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These set forms are but excerpts from the Vinaya 
Mahavagga and Cullayagga. the utility of tlie 
Kammavaeil text being no other i han this, namely, 
that we have in it all put together ill a handy and 
system at ic form. There are various manuscripts 
of this text available in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam ; 
some of the Mandalay manuscripts being very 
handsome written as they an? in Burmese ritual 
or tamarind seed letters printed with a thick black 
resinous gum. There is a collection of Kammavacfis 
made by Herbert Baynes [ride J.R.A.S., 1892, Ait. 
III). In Burmese Pali collectIona we find no less 
frequently than the Paritta of the laity, the Kamma* 
v4ca of the mendicant order. It goes without 
saying that the text ul Kaminavueii is a text of a 
purely Buddhist ecclesiastical use. 

In the Kalvani stone inscriptions of Dhauima 
Bedi of Pegu, we find mention of 
t jj e Slmfllankarapakarapa amongst 
the earlier authoritative texts bearing 
upon the subject of simii or sanctified boundary of 
the Buddhist ecclesiastical order. It is not quite 
clear from the reference if the Sim&lankarapaknrana 
was uot the same work os the Simaiahkftras&riigaha 
mentioned in the same lit hie record of the 15th 
century A.D, It is evident from these records as 
well as from a later work, the Simftvivadavinicchaya* 
katha that the proper erection and the determination 
of the sanctified boundary came to be considered 
as an effective means of the purification of the 
Buddhist holy order. 

The Khuddakosikkha and the MfilssikkhA are the 
two short Vinaya manuals, written 
SdMdKS* mostly in verse", a few passages oc* 
curring in prase, The Thera Dham- 
tiiaairi, evidently a Sinhalese priest, is the author 
of the Ktmddak Aflikkh fL But in the Burmese history 
of the pit aims the Mulaalkkhfi is ascribed to Dham* 
maairi and the Khuddakasikkha t to another Sinhalese 
priest, Mahasaml by name. The authorship of 
the KhuddaLkasikkiia cannot be reasonably ascribed 
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to any other person than Dhammasiri in view of 
the author’s own statement in the following stanza : 

“ Tena Dhainulasii-ikena Tambapanniyaketu n& 
therena racitu Dha rnina vinayaiifnipasurii- 
sitfi.” 

If we are to give credence 1o the Burmese 
tradition, there is no other alternative than regarding 
the Mulasikkha as a work not of Dbammustri hut 
of Mahasami. It is also difficult to accept the 
Burmese tradition according to which the two 
manuals were written about 920 years after the 
demise of the Buddha. 1 Judged by the language 
and general style of the two manuals, these would 
seem to ho literary productions of a much later age. 
We have already given an idea of their contents 
(ante p. 79). Only one important point which 
remains to be noticed is the significance of the 
Mulasikkha used as a title of one of the two manuals. 
It is suggested in the opening stanza of the Mfila- 
sikkha that the title has no other significance than 
this, that the manual presents the necessary lessons 
on the Vinaya rules and discipline in the language 
of the original texts, that is to say, in Pali which is 
the language of the pitakas : 

“ Blukkhiiim navakenado mulabhasnya sikklu* 
turn yannimittarii paveeanto bhikkhu uiag- 
gattaye outo," 


‘ J.P.T.S., 1BS2, p. 87. 
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Introduction 

In the present chapter we have to deal with 
seven metrical compositions, the Anfigatavumsa, 
tire Jitmcarita, the Telakataliagatlift, the Pujja- 
madhu, the Rasa vnh ini, the &addhammopayana, 
and the Pancagatidfpana, which were evidently the 
literary productions of Ceylon 1 and which belonged 
mostly to the closing period of Pali literary activities 
of Ceylon ranging from the tenth or eleventh to the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century A.D. Amongst them 
the Anugutavaiiiaa stands as a supplement to the 
canonical work, Buddhavamaa ; the Jin&carita occu¬ 
pies the same place in Pali as t lie Buddhacarita in 
the Sanskrit Buddhist literature, the Telnkatiihti- 
gathit and the Pajjaitmdhu represent two interesting 
examples of the Sataka type of poetry, the Panca* 
gatidlpana and the Saddhamopayana are written 
for t he edification of certain select topics of Buddhism 
and the RasavjLlrinf is a most charming hook of 
folk-tales narrated in elegant and simple style, in 
prose and in verse. Most of these works show a 
tendency towards the sanskritiflation of Pali and 
display that amount of literary excellence and 
poetic imagination as may bo expected from the 
people of Ceylon in general and the Buddhist monta¬ 
in particular. 

The An again vanisa edited by Miuayelf for the 
P.T.S., is based upon four Burmese 
man 11 scripts which do not agree in 
their contents. One manuscript embodies recension 
of thi> work in prose and in verse, and in another 


1 It is only in the cast- of the Anigntavraisi* tbat opioiotu 
may differ, 
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we have it entirely in verse while in a third we 
Lave quite a different work in prose dealing with 
ten future Buddhas including Metteyya and devoting 
a chapter to each of them. The possibility of the 
last mentioned work is suggested in the closing 
verses of that mixed recension of the Anagatavamsa 
which is found in prose and in verse :— 

*' Mettovyo, Uttemo, R&mo, Pasenadi Kn^aJo'- 
bhibhu 

Dlghaaonf ca Samkaeco Subho Todeyya 
brahmano 

Nalfigiripaiaieyyo Bodhie&tta ime dasa 

Anukkamena sumbudhiih papuni^anti'na* 
gate’ti 

(Anagatavarhsa, J.P.T.S., 1SS6, p. 37.) 

So far as the mixed recension goes, this text 
!’ written in prose style of the suites in the nikayas. 
The prose passages are intervened or followed by 
certain verses, the general tenor of which is some¬ 
what different from those generally met with in the 
nikayas. Tlie text is composed of a dialogue 
between Surquitla and Buddha and deals with the 
subject of gradual decline and disappears, nee of 
Buddhism, its literature, glory, and influence in 
time to come rather than with the life and career 
of the future Buddha, Metteyya. Viewed in this 
light, this text of the Anagatavamsa may justly 
be regarded as a supplement or sequel to the suttea 
dealing with An&gatabhayftni, “ future dangers of 
The faith ”, the discourses recommended by King 
Anoka in Ida Bhabrii Edict for a constant study hv 
the Buddhists, both monks and laity. Whether 
such a prose dialogue as this was at any time 
incorporated in the nikayas is a question to which 
no decisive answer may yet be given. It may 
suffice here to treat as a sequel to the An a gat a- 
bhayasuttas and the texts dealing with the ten 
future Buddhas. 

The text with which we are concerned is a 
work in verse. It Is completed in 142 stanzas 
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and which deals with the life and career of the 
future Buddha Metteyya, According t-o the Gandhi* 
varhsa the original Aoagatavamsa was the work of 
an cider named Kasaapu {presumably the Citrakathi 
Kumura Kassapu). The ascription of authorship to 
Kasgapa is not however justified by the test itself, 
which is set forth as a dialogue between S&riputta 
and the Buddha. It is composed apparently hi 
the manner and style of the Buddha vaiiiaa to which 
it was meant to serve, no doubt, na a supplement. 
A comparison between the following verses quoted 
from the two works may make t heir interconnection 
clear:— 

1. Buddhavariisa—With regard to Buddha 
Vipassi;— 

44 Nagaram Bandhumatl nama Bandhiuno nama 
khattiyo milt ft Bandburaatt nama Vipas- 
aissa maheamo.” (xx. v. 23.) 

2. Ansgatavariisa:— 

44 Sathgho nama upasako Siimghii nama upasika 
paccupcasanti samhuddhadi caturasltisa- 
lmssato.’’ (v. 61, J.P.T.S,, LsStl) 

Seeing that the account of future Buddha 
.Metteyya is precluded from the extant Buddhn- 
vamsa scheme of the lives of 26 Buddhas including 
Metteyya, it will he reasonable to enquire if the 
An&gatavamsa in its present form was not a later 
elaboration of a shorter account of Metteyya forming 
the closing section of the Buddhavaiiisa in its 
original form. 

At the request of Sari putt a who desired to 
know about the future Buddha, the Buddha < lautama 
spoke in brief about Metteyya Buddha. The future 
Buddha would be bom in India at Ketumatl in a 
brahmin family. He would be named Ajita and 
would possess immense w'ealth. He would enjoy 
worldly life for eight thousand years and then 
would forsake the world after having seen the four 
nimittas (Omens), Thousands of men and women 
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would renounce the world with turn. On the day 
of his retirement he would proceed to the greet 
Bod In tree. He would attain supreme enlighten¬ 
ment and then would .sot rolling the Wheel of Law. 
Many would escape worldly miseries hy following 
the Dhnnima which would bo preached by the 
Buddha Metteyya. 

Jlnaearita is a Pali IvAvya consisting of more 
than 470 stanzas composed in differ¬ 
ent metres,, some stanzas being of the 
atijagati class, consisting of 13 syllables. Ft re¬ 
presents a poetic development ill Pali similar to that 
represented by the Buddhacwitn in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature. Its theme, like that of the 
Buddhacaritu, is the life of the Buddha and the 
narratiTe is chiefly based upon the Jatakn-uidana- 
katha. The slavish dependence on the prose narra¬ 
tive of the XjdiLnakatha has proved a handicap to a 
free expression of t he poetic sentiment. 

Mon. Duroiselle, to whom we owe the English 
edition and translation of the text, has aptly 
remarked that the poet has risen to heights placing 
him in the foremost rank among poets only in those 
places where he has broken through the slavish 
imitation and written from the depths oi his own 
inspiration. In the opinion of Mon. Duroisolle, 
“the charm of the Jinacarita lies in its lighter 
style ; in the author’a choice of graceful, and some¬ 
times forcible, images ; in the art of his descriptions, 
the richness and, in some passages, the delicacy 
of his expressions ; qualities wliioh go to make its 
reading ref resiling and welcome after the laljorious 
reading of heavy didactic poetry ’*» (Jinacarita, 
Introduction, p. ii.) 

The influence of the Sanskrit Kayya poetry of 
India, particularly of the works of Kalidasa, cannot 
lie denied. We meet indeed in the Pali Kavya 
with some images and comparisons “which are 
seldom found in Bali, but are of frequent occurrence 
in Sanskrit works (e.g., the Kumarasauibhava and 
Mcghadiita). In a few instances Mon. Duroiselle 
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ha* found also an echo of some of verses of the 
JVLili abharatB : 

Jinacarlta—“ Ko yam Sakko nti tlio Brahma 
Maro nago ti AdinA,” 

Mahabharata—“ Ko Van devo ’thava yakgo 
gandharvo va bhavisyati ? ” 

(III. 6, 52, Vanaparva.) 

Without denying the intimate acquaintance of 
the author of the Jinacarlta with classical Sanskrit 
poetry, we may point out that the type of stanzas 
quoted from the MahUbharata is not such as not 
to be frequently met with in the Jutaka literature. 
And as far as the indebtedness of our author to 
Kalidasa or to Asvaghosa who paved the wav for 
the former is concerned, we may equally maintain 
tbut the style of poetry developed either in the 
Biiddhacarita of Asvaghosa or in the Kinnam- 
sanibhava of Kalidasa, leads us back to the galhas 
forming the prologue of the Nakkasuttft in the Sutta 
Nipata for its model. 

Li the Gaiidhavartisa and Saddh&iiima’&itigaha 
the work has been ascribed to one Medhahkam. 
He was called Vans rat an a Medhahkara, and was 
also the author of another Pill book * Pavogasitldhi * 
and flourished under Bhuvwneka Riibu 1st (1277— 
12SS AJV}. 

TJie Jinacarlta, however, throws no now light 
. . on the life of the .Master; aud we 

can hardly expect such a thing from 
a purely devotional work such as tills. But what 
is strikingly surprising is that the Jiimearita is 
unknown both in Burma and Siam. 


1 J.jut, P.T.8.. p, iv. Not.i on M-iiiiM&lo*** by 

T* W, Rhvrt Djivids, But Mon, Uhnrk* Dtirpi^pJlu tluiiki thm 
^ thr: pm waa written in thn ma&ajitery built by Vijnyablhu ll* 
who tkf* ttiroiu? in A.D. I and thf* iminediiite 

iuwsftwjf oF thg famous King ParikraciMibfiiiu 1i . JiMciftta, p . lii 
iidifl Lnuisltk! Of! by C. Pnto( l )llr T Rangoutl. IWtiHi). Itciatl 
nlfMj 1 Jinamrita edited and t mni kttid by Dp. VVv Hr D. Bou** 
in the J.P.T M. u [904-1905. 
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In the beautiful city of Amara, there was a 
Brahman youth, wise and com- 
he Poem, paaflionAte, handsome ami pleasant, 
by name Sumcdlia. Hankering after wealth and 
treasures ho had none, for this bodily frame he had 
uo attachment. He, therefore, left his pleasant 
house, went to the Himalayas, and there discovered 
the eight implements necessary for an ascetic. He 
put on the ascetic garb and within a week obtained 
the five High Powers and the eight Attainments, 
enjoying the bliss of mystic meditation. One day 
he came down from the sky, and lay himself down 
in a muddy portion of a road through which the 
Dlpankara Buddha with his disciples was to pass. 
He, the Dlpankara Buddha, was delighted at it, 
and foretold that the ascetic Sumedha, in times to 
conic, should become a fully enlightened Bud dim, 
bv name Gotaina. Sumedha did him homage, 
and then seated in meditation, he investigated 
those conditions that go to make a Buddha. 
Sumedha, searching for XirvZlna, endured ninny 
hardships while going through the continued suc¬ 
cession of existences, fulfilling the virtue of charity. 
He fulfilled, moreover, the Perfections of Morality, 
of Self-abnegation, of wisdom, and all others, and 
came to llic existence of Yessantarn. Passing auaj 
thence, he was reborn in the city of T us it a, and 
afterwards bad another rebirth in the city of Kapua 
through the noble King Suddhodana, and Ins Queen 
Mivu. Ho approached the bosom of Maya, and 
at the time of his conception, various wonder^ 
took place all over the world. In her tenth month, 
while she was proceeding to the house of her relative, 
she brought forth the Sage in the Lumbini garden 
while she kept standing under a Sain tree cutolling 
hold of a branch. Tim god Braluna approaches 
and received the child in a golden net. the child 
that was born unsullied as a priceless gem. from 
the hands of Bra Lung, and the angels, he stepped on 
to the ground, and gods and men approached an 
made offerings to him. Accompanied by a Cf>n " 
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couxse of gods and men, lie went to Kapilavastu 
imd there ft rejoicing of nature and men ensued 
for daya and nights. In the Tavatiihsa heaven 
the hosts of angels rejoiced and sported and pre¬ 
dicted that he, the child, would sit upon the Throne 
of Wisdom and become a Buddha, The ascetic 
Kaladeva, the spiritual adviser of King Suddhodana, 
went to the Tavatirim heaven, heard the cause 
of their rejoicings, came down to Ssddhndana’s 
palace, and wanted to see the child. The child 
was brought and instantly, the Jot us-feel of the 
prince were fixed on the ascetic's head. L’pon this, 
both Kidadeva and Snddhodiimi reverenced the 
soft lotus-feet. A second act of reverence was done 
by ftuddhodana imd other men and women of the 
royal house during the sowing festival when the 
child, the Wise One, had performed a miracle. The 
prince then began to grow day by day living as 
he did in three magnificent mansions provided for 
him. One day as he came out on chariot on the 
royal road, he saw in succession the representation 
of an old man, of a diseased man, and of a dead man. 
He then became free from attachment to the three 
forms of existence and on the fourth occasion, 
delighted in seeing pleasant representation of a 
monk. He then came back home and laid himself 
down on a costly conch, and nymph-like women 
surrounded him and performed various kinds of 
dances and songs. The Sage, however, did not 
relish them ; and while the dancers fell asleep he 
bent upon retirement into solitude and free from 
attachment to the live worldly pleasures, called 
liis minister and friend Charm a to harness his horse. 
He then went to his wife’s apartment and saw the 
sleeping soil and mother and silently took leave 
of them. Descending from the palace he mounted 
Ids horse and silently came out of the gate which 
was opened up hy the goda inhabiting if. Mara 
then came to thwart- him from going by saying that 
on the seventh day hence, the divine wheel of a 
universal monarch should appear unto him. But, 
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lie, the Wise of the World, did not desire any 
sovereignty, but wanted to become a Buddha, 
Upon tide Mara disappeared, and he proceeded 
towards the bank of the river Anoma where he 
dismounted himself and asked Channa to go hack 
home with the horse and Ills ornaments. He then 
cut ofl Ids knot of hair with a sword; the hair rose 
up into the air and Sakra received it with bent head 
and placed it in a gold casket to worship it. Next 
he put up the- eight requisites of a monk and having 
spent seven days in the Amipiya mango grove in 
the joy of having left the world, went to Rajaguhn 
and made hi* round for alms just enough for his 
sustenance. Leaving the town he went to the 
Pandava mountain and took the food. He was 
repeatedly approached by Kdopi Rimbisara and 
offercil the kingdom, but he declined it; and retiring 
to a cloister practised unmatched hardships. All 
this was of 110 avail ; he, therefore, partook of 
material food and regaining bodily perfection, went 
to the foot nf the Ajapaln banyan tree where he 
sat facing the east. Sujata, a beautiful woman, 
mistook him for a sylvan deity and offered him a 
gold vessel of milk rice. The Sage took it, and 
having gone to the bank of the Ncranjara river he 
ate the food, took his rest, and then in the evening 
went to the Bo-tree which he cireumaiu tmlfl. ted 
keeping the tree to his right. To his astonishment, 
a throne appeared, on which he took his seat facing 
the east, and promised that he would give up his 
effort* to attain Supreme Enlightenment even if 
liln flesh, blood, bones, sinews, and skin dried up. 
On bis head the Maha-Brahma held an umbrelhi. 
Suvaimi, the king of gods, fanned a splendid yak s 
tail, and god Paficasikha, the snake-long Kila and 
thirty-two nymphs all kept standing and serving 
the Sage. Slara, then, creating unto himself a 
thousand dreadful arms, and surrounding himself 
by a manifold faced army, approached the Bo-tree. 
And at his approach the gods made good their 
escape, Mara created a terrific wind with a fierce 
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roar, then the terrible torrent of large rocks, and 
brought on a most dreadful darkness, but each in 
succession was of little avail. All these turned to 
good account and the Blessed One did not even 
show any sign of consternation. The Evil One 
then threw his disc, hurled rocky peaks, yet the 
Unconquerable sat motionless as before. Baffled 
in his attempts he approached the All-Merciful 
and asked him to rise from his seat. The Blessed 
One enquired of the witness about his seat and Mara, 
showing his army, told that they were his witnesses 
and asked in his turn who had been the witness of 
Siddhartha, Siddhirtha then stretched his hanil'* 
towards the earth find called the earth goddess to 
witness. She gave forth thousands of roars and 
Mara caught by the fear fled with his army. Having 
dispersed Mira's hosts, he remained seated still 
on tho immoveable scat, and in the first watch of 
the night he obtained the excellent knowledge of the 
pust. and In the middle watch the Eye Divine. 
In the last watch, he gained thorough knowledge 
of the concatenation of causes and effects, and at 
dawn he became perfectly Enlightened Buddha. 
Yet lie did not rise up from his seat, hut to remove 
the doubts of the gods remained scaled there for seven 
days and performed a double miracle. Then after 
the investigation of the Pure Law 1 , he at the foot 
of the goat-hard’s banyan tree, caused to wither 
the face of Mara’s daughter, and, at the foot of 
the Mucidinda tree, caused to blossom the mind of 
the snake-king. And, at last, at the foot of the 
R&j&yataim tree, he enjoyed the bliss of meditation. 
Them the king of the Law, entreated by Brahma 
SahampfitL, wanted to fill the world with tlic free 
gift of the nectar of the Good laiw. With thin 
object, he travelled to the splendid Deer Park 
where the sages and mendicant 1 ? made him a saint, 
and came to acknowledge him as the Sanctified, 
the Perfectly Enlightened, the Tathagata, To the 
Elders of the Park, he delivered a discourse on the 
establishment of the kingdom of Truth, and dispelled 
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tlieir ignorance. He thus net the Wheel of the haw 
In mofion for the good of the world by delivering 
the people from the mighty bond of transmigration. 
On his way nest to Uruvela, he gave to some thirty 
Bhaddavaggiya princes the immortal draught of 
the Three Paths ; aud conferred on them Hie gift 
of ordination. He then went to Latthi \ami lark 
and there presented King Birabisilra with the 
immortal draught of true doctrine. Thence he 
proceeded to the Ycluvana Park anrl dwelt there 
in a hermitage. Then King Suddhodana, having 
heard that his own son had attained to Supreme 
Knowledge, sent his iTiiriister l. dayi to bring hia 
son back to him. Udfiyi came with a thousand 
followers and hearing the Master picach rennunml 
the world and entered upon til© path to saint¬ 
hood. ile then made known to the Master the 
desire of Suddhodana to see him, and requested 
to preach the Law to his kith and kin. The Buddha 
agreed to it and went to Kapilayastu where he 
was worshipjX'd by Suddhodana and Ills relatives. 
But seeing tliafc the young ones did not greet him, 
be performed a miracle at the sight of which 
Suddhodarm was filled with joy. Then he went 
to the royal palace and preached the sweet doctrines 
to the king and hundreds of fair royal women. 
Next he extinguished the great grief in the heart 
of Him ha or Yasodhara, his wife: and ordained 
prince Nandi even before the three festivals, 
marriage, ceremonial sprinkling aud entering mi 
the house, had taken place. When his oven son 
R&kiila followed next for the sake of an inheritance, 
the Wise One ordained him too. 

After this he went to Stt&vana at R&jagaiia 
where he preached to a merchant of S&vattht, 
named Sudatta, who attained the fruit of the l- sr=t 
Path. Sudatta then went back to SavatthL and 
there selected a park of Prince Jeta for the residence 
of the Blessed One. He (better known as Anatha- 
pitidika) bought this for a crore of gold pieces for 
the Teacher 1 a sake atone, aud built there a chamber 
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and a noble monastery for the abode of the 
Master and bis followers. He also tjeautified it 
with tanks and gardens, etc., and thou inviting the 
Teacher to the spot dedicated to him the park 
and the monastery. The Buddha accepted the 
gift and thanked iSudatta for it, preaching to him 
the great benefit which lies in the giving of 
monasteries. 

Residing there, he spent his days going here 
and there and beating the great drum of the Law, 
In the first season, he dwelt in the Deer Park in 
the Benares city. In the second, third, and four! h 
seasons he dwelt in the lovely Velnvana at Rajagaha, 
In the fifth season, lie made his abode in the great 
wood near VcsulT. In tin- sixth, he dwelt on the 
great mountain MftkriU, and in the seventh in 
the cool and spacious rocky seat of India. In the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth seasons, 
he dwelt respectively in the delightful wood of 
Bhesakala, in the KoaambT silk cotton wood, in 
goodly Purnleyva, and in the Brahman villages 
of Xiia and VctniijfL In the thirteenth season, 
lie lived on the beautiful Caliya mountain, and in 
the fourteenth, in fair and iovely Jet&vana. in 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
anil nineteenth seasons, the Wise One made bis 
abode respectively in the great Xigrodha monastery 
on a large hill at Kapils, vatthu in the city of A lav aka, 
in Rajagalva, and twice on the great mount Caliya. 
In the twentieth season, lie took up Ilia »l>ode in 
Rajagaha : and for the rest twenty-five ycare of 
his life, lie made his abode in iSit vat till and Jet avail a, 
Thun for forty-five years, the Blessed One preached 
hia sweet doctrine, bringing happiness to men, and 
freeing ail the world and the gods from the greai 
bond of transmigration. 

The book end> with a prayer of the author in 
which he gives out his pious wishes to be bom in 
the Tnsita heaven, to be l»m contemporaneously 
with the great being, the future Buddha, to be 
able to give food, drink, alnts, and monasteries 
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to the Wise One and so forth, and to become at 
least a Buddha himself. 

The Telakatahagatha is a small poem in 1)8 
stanzas on the vanity of human life, 
i«likaiahocni s. ^ contains some of the fundamental 

doctrines of Buddhism. The verses are written 
in chaste language. They represent the religious 
meditations and exhortations of a great them named 
Kolvaniva who was condemned to be cast into a 
cauldron of boiling oil on suspicion of his having 
been accessory to an intrigue with the Queen- 
consort of King Kalaru Tissa who reigned at Ivelaniya 
in 306-207 B.C. 1 A reference to this story can be 
traced in the Malifivamsa, the Ra&av&hini and 
the Sinhalese work, tlic S&ddhammalaiikara, which 
is a compilation from the RasavidrinJ.* * The inei- 
deut on which tile poem is baaed is somewhat 
differently narrated also in the Kakfivarmatis* 
sarannavatthu. The author of this work is unknown. 
A careful study of the poem shows that the author 
was well acquainted with t he texts and commentaries 
of the Buddhist scriptures. This work mentions 
the three refuges, death, impermanence, sorrows, 
souUesaneaa of beings, evils of committing bad deeds, 
fourfold protection, and exhorts all to practise 
dim in mu strenuously and attain salvation. It then 
discusses paticcasamuppada (dependent origination) 
and points out that nothing happens in this world 
without any cause. Avijja or ignorance is the cause 
of bad deed which leads to birth and which in turn 
is the cause of manifold miseries such as old age 
and death. So every one should practise dhamnm 
by doing good deeds and thus escape from worldly 
miseries. 

The charm of the style of composition lies in 
the balanced rhythm of the lines and alliterations, 
a literary art that may be seen developing itself 
through the stanzas of such earlier poems as Katana 


* G. P. MaUliW ltPrtt. Tfee Ptli Literal ore of Oyloc, p. If'-- 

* J.F.T.S., 1884. p. 4ft, 
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Snt 1 a in the KJi mill ilk aphtha and Sutta Nipata ami 
the Narawibagatha presuppo<»d by the Jat aka 
commentaries. 

(1) TcliikatShagatha, stanza No. 3: 

tSopanamalam aimilaiii liikiftkjTiitfa 
Saihs&raaagaraBam u tt&x&n ay a si: t um 
Sabbagatlbhayavivajjitakhem&maggaiii 
Dhammam namassatha ■auifi iiiunina 
panltath. 

{2) Rat-ana Suttn. v. 222: 

Y&ntdha bhiitoni samugatiLni 
bhummiltn va vani va aiilalikkhe, 
sab be va bhuta sum an a bhftVftlltn, 
at ho pi sakkacca sinmntu bhasitaih. 

Though in Goonaratne’s edition published in 
J.P.T.S., 18H4, the poem contains 9S stanzas, it 
may be presumed from its general style and purpose 
that it was meant to represent a Pali .sataka con¬ 
sisting of a hundred stanzas. The poem, as we 
now have it, is divided into nine sections, each 
section dealing with a particular tuple of Buddhism, 
Ratanattaya, Maranunussati, Amccalakkhann, Duk- 
khalakkhana, ArnVfctaiakkhanfl, Asublialakkliana, 
Ihiccarita-adinavii, CaturarakkhS, and Paticcasani' 
uppfida. Tlie as.taka type of poetry came into 
vogue with the popularity of the three famous 
a at a k as. the Sringara, the Vairagya, and Nirvana, 
composed by ho great, a poet as Bhartrihari. 
Among tbe Buddhist satakas, the one which may 
rank as a high class of poetry is no doubt the 
Ltodhicarya vjitam of Sautideva. Although the aim 
of the satakas, whether found in Sanskrit or in 
Pali is didactic like that of the Pali Dhanmiapada 
or the iSanti par va of the MahabhArata, the charoo 
teiiatic difference of the Centuries lies in their 
conscious altempt to give expression t-o individual 
moral or religious experiences. Tlus differential 
feature of the satakas has been well brought out 
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in tbe following apology of Santideva in the opening 
verses of his Bodhioa ry a vat am. 

11 Na mo purartlia cinta, Ejamano vssayitiiih 
kritudi mamcdarh 

Mama tavadaneua yitti vriddhitfa, kuialniii 
hhavayituTh prasadavegafi 
Atha n i a tsa I n ad h fit 11 re va pa^yed aparo’ 
pyenamato'pi sartlmko’yarii." 

Bv this one must understand that the object 
of a satakfl Is not bo much to instruct others as 
to manifest one’s own self in the hope that those 
“who are like-natured, like-minded, andlike-viaioiied 
will care to look at the (matter as the author has) 
viewed it and may, perhaps, derive some benefit 
from if " (Bania’s Gaya and Buddhagaya, p. -’d). 
We mean to say that in the satakns, the didactic 
aim has been subservient to the purpose of self- 
expression, a feature which is noticeable in certain 
PsaliiH of early Buddhist Brethren and Sisters. 

The Pajjamadbu is a poem composed of 104 
0 .. stanzas In praise of the Buddha. 

Buddhnppiya, a pupil of Ananda, is 
the author of this work. He is also the author of 
the Pali grammar known as the Rupasiddlii. “ We 
may safely promise ”, says Goonaratne, " that it 
was composed at the same time as the Rupasiddhi 
to which scholars give 1100 A.D, as the probable 
date”. 1 The author has given his name and pupilage 
in verse 103 of this poem ; 

' 4 Ananda rniiria ratanndi mall a yatinda 
Nieeappa bnddha podumappiya sevi nahgi 
Ruddhappiyena gliana buddha gunnppiyena 
TherfiliuK racita Pajjamsdlium pi bantu.’ 

The language is Sanskrit ised Pali and some of 
the verses arc puzzling. There is a gloss in Sinhalese 
on t he entire poem hut it is verbose and rat iter 
diffuse in its explanations. This poem may be 


1 J.P.T.S., 16B7. p. i. 
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regarded as another example of sataka in Pali with 
four stanzas in excess. The first 69 verses describe 
the beauty of the Buddha and the remaining verses 
are written in praise of his wisdom concluded with 
a panegyric on the order and nirvana. It is lacking 
in the vigour of poetical imagination and its style 
is laboured and artificial and is far from fulfilling 
the promise of sweetness of poetry suggested in 
its title Pajjamadliu, 

The Rasavahim is a collection of 103 tales 
written in easy Pali, the first forty 
relating to the incidents which 
happened in Jambudlpu and the rest in C-eylon. A 
Sinhalese edition of this work has been brought 
out by M, S. Unnanse. The text with Sinhalese 
interpretation by Ik Devarakbliita has been pub¬ 
lished in Colombo, 1917. The P.T.S., London, 
has undertaken to bring out an edition ol this work 
in Roman character. Its date is unknown, but 
at the conclusion the author gives us a clue which 
helps us ill determining it to be in all probability 
in tho first half of the 14th century A.D. It is 
considered to be a revision of an old Pidi translation 
made from an original compilation by Ratthapabi 
Them of the Malta vihara iu Ceylon. \ edeha, the 


author of the Rnsavahini, gives us mi account 
of tho VanavasT School to winch lie belonged. 1 
The late H. Xevill suggests that the Sub ossa vat thu- 
ppakarnna still extant in Burma, formed tlie liasis 
for the Pali Rasa valuta.* * This work tlirows much 
light on the manners, customs, and social conditions 
of ancient India and Ceylon. It con tains materials 
of historical importance and as such is widely 
read in Ceylon. Tills work hits been edited and 
translated by P. E. PavoUnL 1 There is a glossary 
on the Rasavahim called the RjiauvahiiiTganthi. 
The verses of this text with a word-for-word Sinhalese 


1 Mn]ulji=*]!i(‘fu, The Pill Literatim' of Ceylon, p. 210. 

* Ibid., p. |S£». 

* Socwte Asia ties Ituiimii, 1896 
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translation by Dhammratna have been published 
in 1913. 

Buddhist legends of Asoha and his time 
translated from the Pali of the 
Li ftHrthw tht Rasav&hinl bv Lakpnana fiastri 

. with a prefatory note by H. C. 

Norman (J.E.A.S., 1910) and Zwei Erzahlungeu ana 
tier Rasavahiiu, Von, Stem Kouo (Deutsche morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, Zeitsc hrift, Leipzig)—-II 
settimo capitolo della Rasavahinl by P. E. Pavolini 
(Societe Asiatic a Italiana, Giomale, Firanze, 1395), 
should be consulted. Die Zweife tlekado der 
RasavahinT (M. and W. Geiger), Mtmohen, 1916, 
with translation deserves mention. 

The Saddhnanmop&yana edited for the P.T.S, 
Soii.ii.ili,imo. by Richard Morris and published 

1*5™- in the J.P.T.S., 1SS7, is a most 
notable work on Buddhism. It. is written entirely 
in verse and completed in 629 stanzas. It begins 
with a prologue and is closed with an epilogue, 
the author introducing himself in the prologue 
under the name and designation of Brail inacirl 
Buddhasomapiya. 1 He was undoubtedly a Buddhist 
teacher of Ceylon. The work, as its title implies, 
deals with the Way of the Good Faith. We cun 
broadly divide it into two parts, the first of which 
contains an edification of the dangers or dis¬ 
advantages of things moral and the second, that the 
rewards or advantages (ftnisamsn) of things moral. 
The author dwells on such topics of the saddhamiua 
as akkhana, dasa akusaia, petadukkha, papadinava, 
punnaphalft, d&n&nts&ihfia, and the rest. Though 
the viewy of the author are not in any way new, the 
manner of treatment of each topic is masterly, 
and Ida style is at once easy, dignified, and res¬ 
trained, Such a treatment of the subject cannot 
lie expected from one who had not long fiondered 
over it and thoroughly assimilated the fundamental 


* Namiuo piyutbnhmwGftriiio—8*yMhAU> 

fljopayiimi, verw 3L 
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principles of Buddhism. He lias nowhere slavishly 
folio wed any earlier authority — a fact which may 
be clearly brought home lo the reader by a com¬ 
parison between the Praises of alia (siluniiauLsa) in 
Buddlmghosa’s Yisuddhimagga and those in the 
Saddliammo pity ana : — 

(1) VLsuddMmagga— 

“ Na Uahgtl. Yamuui capi. Surabhu vfi 
Saras™ tl, 

mimaga va' ciravati Mahi va pi mahunadt 

Sakkunanti visodlietuih taiii ruahuii idlia 

panin aril, 

Visodhayati aattanaih yarn ve etlajalaifi 
m afflift. " 

(VoL I, p. 10.) 

(2) Saddiiammopftyaiia— 

Tdatii hi alia rat a uadi idhaloke parattha cel 
anisiishsavare datva pacchii napeti nibhutim 
Pacc&kkhum hinajaceaih hi nccantolara- 
vaihsaja 

nar in d;l sllasnmpannam naiuassanftha 

bhavato. 

(Verses 416-4 HI*) 


The Pancagatidlpana has been edited by M. Laou 
Peer (J.P.TA, 1884, pp. 152-lBli. 
lt Ls written in 114 rtun* Thi* 
work to Us us of the five destinies which are in store 


of beings according as they commit good or bad 
deeds in this world by body, mind,, etc* This text 
furnishes us with an interesting piece of information 
regarding different hell*, namely* Safijlva* KfUasuttEi, 
Samghdtft, Rom vs, Maharoruvii, Tapa* Midi At spa* 
and Avici. Those who kill and eaii.se lining beings 
to bo killed out of avarice, delusion, fear, and anger 
must go to the Sftfijlva hell* For one thousand 
years they suffer in this hell being subjected to 
continual torments without losing life and con¬ 
sciousness* Those who cause injury or do harmful 
deeds to friends and parents, speak falsehood and 
backbite others must go to the Kalasutta helL 
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In tills lieJl they are cut to pieces with burning 
saws. Those who kill goats, sheep, jackals, hares, 
deer, pigs, etc., are consigned to the San ghat a 
hell, where they are huddled up in one place and 
then beaten t-o death. Those who cause mental 
and bodily pain to others or cheat others or 
axe reisers have to go to the Roruva hell, where 
they make terrible noise while being burnt in the 
terrific fire of hell. Those who steal things belonging 
to gods, brahmans* and preceptors, those who 
misappropriate the property of others kept in trust 
with them, and those who destroy things entrusted 
to their care are cast into the Mabarnruva hell, 
where they make a more terrible noise while being 
consumed by a fire fiercer than that in the Roruvn 
hell. Those who cause the death of living beings 
by throwing them into the Diivadnha tire, etc., 
have to go to the Tapa hell, where they have to 
suffer being burnt in a dreadful fire. Those who 
cause the death of beings by throwing them into 
greater DAvadiiha fire must go to the Makfttapa 
Bell, where they have to suffer still more by being 
burnt in a greater fire. Those who injure men 
of great virtue and those who kill parents, a rail at?, 
or preceptors must sink into the Avici helh where 
they suffer being burnt in such a terrible fire that 
would consume even the hardest things- Tn this 
hell there is not a least wave of happiness, it is 
therefore called the Avici or wavdess. Besides 
these bells, me tit ion is made of a hell called the 
Patapana, where people suffer by being burnt in 
fires that are much more terrific than those of the 
Taps and MuMtapa hells. Each hell has four 
Ussadanirayas, viz., Milhakupa, Kukknla, AsipaHa¬ 
vana, and Nodi. Those who are in the MubAniraya 
have t-o proceed to Mijhnkupu. when released. In 
this terrible hell they are bitten by a host of worms. 
Thence they go to Kukkuki where they are fried 
like mustard seeds on a burning pan. Coming out 
of Kukkula they Bud before tlieiu a beautiful tree of 
fruits and flowery where they take shelter for relief 
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from torments. As soon as they reach the tree 
they are attacker I by birds of prey such as vultures, 
owls, etc. They are killed by these animal* which 
they make a repast on their flesh. Those who 
are traitors must go to the Asipattuvnua where 
they are torn and oaten up by hitches, vultures, 
owls, etc. Those who steal money will also suffer 
in this hell by being compelled to swallow iron 
balls and molten brass. Those who kill cows and 
warn, suffer in this hell by being eaten up by dog* 
having large teeth. Those who kill aquatic animals 
will have to go to tile fearful Vaitaruni river where 
the water is as hot as a molten braes. Those who 
prostitute justice by accepting bribes will he cut 
to pieces in an iron wheel. Those who destroy 
paddy have to suffer in the Kukkula hell. Those 
who cherish anger in their heart are reborn as 
swans and pigeons. Those who are haughty and 
angry are reborn as snakes. Those who are jealous 
and miserly are reborn as monkeys. Those who 
are miserly, irritable, and fond of baekbiting are 
reborn as tigers, bears, cats. etc. Those who are 
charitable but angry at the same time are reborn 
as big Ganidas. Those who are deceitful and 
charitable are reborn as great As unis. Those who 
neglect their friends on account of their pride are 
reborn as dogs and asses. Those who are envious, 
cherish anger, or become happy at sight of sufferings 
of others are reborn in Yamalokfi anti the demon 
world. (C’f. the descript ion of hell in the Markandcya 
Piirftna.} 

There is nothing new to be learnt from this 
poem, new in the sense of that which is different 
from what we read in some of the Jiitakns and suliiis 
and particularly in the canonical text, Petavafcthu. 
The real literary value of tills poem consists in the 
simplicity of its diction and the handy form which 
is peculiar to a later digest of doctrines that are 
old. 


CHAPTER IX 


PALI GRAMMARS, LEXICOGRAPHIES, AXB 
WORKS ON PROSODY, ETC. 

Vyakarana is the accepted Indian term to 
denote a book of grammar. This very term was 
used to denote one of the six Ved&hgas, or sciences 
or treatises auxiliary to the four Vedas. We have 
in the ancient vocabulary another term to denote 
another amongst the six Ved&ngas, namely, the 
Ch&ndas or treatise or treatises on metre or prosody. 
The treatises on Alankftra or Poetics were later 
offshoots of the treatises on grammar. The begin¬ 
nings of lexicography (abhidlidna) can similarly be 
traced in the Nigrantha sections of the treatises 
on cxegetical etymology—the Xirukta denoting 
another amongst the six Vedhhgas. Corresponding 
to the Sanskrit Vyakarana we have tiie Pali Yeyyft- 
karana, counted among the nine types of literary 
texts or compositions (nnvuiigam sattbu-sasanam)- 
Rut the Pali term, as explained by Buddhaghosa 
and other Buddhist commentators, was far from 
signifying any treatise on grammar. They have 
taken it to represent that distinct literary type 
which is characterised by prose exegeses, the 
Abludhanuna books being mentioned as chief 
examples of such u type. 1 There is indeed another 
Pali word, Vyakarana, which is phonetically the 
exact equivalent of the Sanskrit Vyakarana. but tit 
Buddhist terminology it means ' announcement or 
prediction \ The term 1 Veyyakaraiva ’ means 
L exposition or explanation, the function of which 
hi to make things explicit or clear \ If this term 
be applied to a treatise on grammar, we can under¬ 
stand that the main function of grammar is to 


i Smiuin^nUinlaiiat. part l. p. 24. ” Snlwimii AbliidhanBDj 
PitAkam twggittukfl-saltftio.. , .tain voyritoeBijan ti TtsliMol"***. 
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help expositions of texts fay clearing up the connec¬ 
tions of letters, words, sentences, their sequence, 
and the rest. The importance of grammar lias 
been .sufficiently emphasized in early Buddhism in a 
verse of the Dhatnmapada which reads;— 

u Vltatanho anndano niruttipadakovido 
akkbnranum sannipatam jaririS piibb&par&nioa 
sa vc antlmasarlro mahfipaililo (mahdpuriso) 
ti* vuccati.” 

In this important dictum a great man or a 
man of knowledge fa expected to be conversant 
with the rules of construct ion of sentences, com¬ 
bination of letters or syllables in words, and deter¬ 
mination of sequence or syntax. Here the most 
important term is nirutti which may be taken to 
mean * verbal analysts ! , * glossology * use or ex¬ 
pression of a language \ or ‘ grammatical and 
logical explanation of the words or text of the 
Buddhist scriptures 1 {Childers, Pali Dictionary, 
Sube&ce Nirutti). Thus we may understand that 
the need of grammatical analysis and grammatical 
treatises came to be felt by the exigency of exposi¬ 
tion, and this point has been well brought out in 
the Nettipakarana (pp. 8-9). Padu. akkara, vyanjnnu, 
akara, nirutti are the terms that arc of use in a 
treatise on grammar. Saiikasima, pnkiisutui, 
vivarnna, and the rest arc l he terms that are of use 
in mi cixegetical treatise. The Xetti says 11 Bhagavi 
uUkbnrehi sank ascii, pnclehi pakaseti, hyaujaiielii 
vivarati, akfirclu vibhajati, mmtllhi uttanikaroti, 
niddeselii paflhapcti: akk herein ca po.de Idea u^iiha- 
teti, byanjanelii ca a k arc hi on vipaffeayati, niruttJhi 
niddesehi ca vitthareti.' T 

So far as Buddhism is concerned, the develop¬ 
ment of grammar, lexicography, and works on 
prosody took place long after the development of 
literature itself and it appears that no need of a 
separate hook of grammar for the teaching or learn- 


19 
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ing of Pali was felt so long as India remained the 
home of the language. There were certainly some 
codified rules of grammar to which the language 
of the Pali pitakas conformed. It cannot surely 
be doubted that a wonderful linguistic genius has 
been displayed in the coinage and manipulation of 
many new technical terms anti expressions which 
could not have been possible but for a close and 
intimate acquaintance with the fundamental prin* 
ciplcs of grammar and phonology. We may venture 
to suggest that there was no book of Pali grammar 
in existence till the time of the three great P4li 
commentators, Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa, and 
Dhammapala- All of them appear to have ex* 
plained the grammatical construction of Pali words 
by the rules of Panini quoted verbatim in Pali, e.g., 
Sutta Nipata commentary, Vol. I, p. 23, yattamana- 
samlpe vattamftna vacaiialahkhana, Panini, HI, 3. 
131. It appears that Buddhaghosa studied the 
great grammar of Panini. In the Yisuddhlmagga 
(P.T.S. Edition, pp. 401*492, * Indriyaaaccaniddeso ’) 
we read_ f 

“ Ko pane nesarii indriyattho nftmilti ? luda- 
Uhgattho indriyattho: indadesitatUio indriyattho; 
indaditthattho indriyattho ; indasitthattho indriyat- 
tho; bidajutthattho indriyattho * so sabbo pi 
idha yathlyogam ynjjati. BhagavS. hi sammS- 
sambuddho paramissarimbhavato indo, kusaB- 
kiisalam ea knmnuuu, kammesu kassaci issariyfl- 
bhuvato. Ten’ ev'ettha karumasanjanitani tava 
indriyftni kusalakusalak&nrmam ullingenti, Telia ca 
sittluiniti indalingatthena indasitthatthena ca indri- 
yfini. Sab ban eva pan’ etaui Bhagavattl yathfi* 
bhutato pukaeitani abhisambuddhani ca ti inda- 
dea it at then a indaditt halt keua era indriyflni. Ten 6"va 
Bhagavata munindena kanici gocarisevanaya, 
kftnici bhfivanaeevanaya sevitanitj mdajntthap 
thenapi etiini indriyfim,” 

Biiddlmghoaa goes on to add :— 

“ Api ca adhipaccasankhitena isaariyatthena 
pi etani indriy&ni. Ctakkhnvihn6n&dippavattiyam 
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Li cakkhiidmaih aiddliaih ftdhipaccam, ra^mim 
tikkhe likkhattft, mande mandat tati. Ay am tav’ 
et.tLa atthato vmNhiyo” 

These explanations of * Tndriya ' are evidently 
a reminiscence of Panini, V, 2, 93. " Iudriyam 
indral ingam indradratam indrajuftaih indradattam 
iti pa.” 

In the grammar of Panini, there is a mention of 
djBOiti in the sense of prupti and in this sense too, 
ftputti occurs several times in tbe SamantapaaOdikiL 
This seems also to show that Buddbaghosa knew 
of and utilised the work of Panini. 

If Paiuni had remained tbe standard gram¬ 
matical authority with the Buddhist scholiasts who 
flourished in the 5th or 6th century A.D., the ascrip¬ 
tion of the first Pali grammar to the authorship 
of KaceAyana or MahAkaccuyana, an immediate 
disciple of the Buddha, becomes unjustifiable on 
account of the anachronism that it involves. If any 
authoritative book of Pali grammar were in existence 
when Buddliaghusa and Dhammapaja wrote their 
commentaries, there is no reason why they should 
seek guidance from the rules of Panini rather than 
from those of Kaccayana, We may indeed maintain 
that the first Puli grammar, attributed to Kace&yana, 
was a compilation made by some Buddhist teachers 
of Ceylon and that the ascription of ita authorship 
to Kaccayana cannot bo justified except on the 
ground that the necessity for grammatical study 
of the Pali texts was particularly felt in the tradition 
of Kacc&yana who even according to Buddha’s 
own estimate was a post master in the art and 
method of exegesis or analytical exposition, Kven 
ns regards Kacc&yana’s grammar, the unknown Pali 
compiler of Ceylon can hardly claim any originality 
in view of the fact that barring certain special rules 
introduced to meet certain exceptional costa, the 
bulk of the treatise U based verbatim on the Sanskrit 
grammar of Kfitantru. The indebtedness of the 
Pali grammar to some such Sanskrit authority is 
frankly admitted in tbe aphorism, 1. 1. 8. {Para- 
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aamann tipsy ogo), and clearly brought om in ihe 
VTitt i or glo=a of the same r 

«Ya ca pans sakkatagandhesu samanufi 
... .pajunhate.” 

The nest standard book of Pali grammar to 
be noted is the Rupaaiddhi or Mah&rupasiddiii baaed 
on Kaccayana T s work. The Biilavat&ra is the second 
important work that was produced in Ceylon on 
the lines of Kneeayatm’s work and its only importance 
lies in the re-arrangement of the aphorisms of 
K&ceayamk Passing over the tik^s and globes 
on Kaec&yana’s grammar, the Rupasiddhi and 
Bfil&ratSra, we have to mention the baddamti 
and the MukhanmtthadlpanT as the two later 
grammatical works of outstanding merit. 

The earliest known Pali lexicography is the 
Ahhidh&tiappadlpikfi which too must stand to the 
credit of Hie Pali scholars of Ceylon- Tim plan 
of this lexicography seems to have been conceited 
an the model of the Sanskrit kosa of AmarasLoglia 
who is taken* for some good reasons* to be a Buddhist 
by faith. The AbbidhartappadlpiM just like it* 
Sanskrit prototype is a dictionary of syi oiiyms. 
It is for from having any alphabetical arrange it sent 
of words, which was adopted in some later work-^ 
such aa Ekukkhaiukosa and the Abbidlxauappadtpika 
auci* The beginnings of Pali lexicography muy 
however, be clearly traced in the Vevficaiiajuua 
chapter of the Nett ipakarana and the Fetakopadesa. 
The dictionary method of making the meaning of a 
term or word clear is indeed extensively used In the 
Pali AblddliamniE hooka and in some portions of 
the mkiyaa* 

Pali liter at ure i* conspicuous by the absence 
of any noteworthy work on Poetics* If there be 
anr such work, we may safely take it to be ***?*_, 
oil some Sanskrit authority* There are a fw 1 il 1 
works on metre notably the \ uttod&ya and the 
S u bod 1 1 ahvhkara * With regard to all these work* on 
prosody, it may suffice to say that they are far 
from being original productions. 
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The three principal grammarians are Kacc&vana, 
. Moimaliana, and the author of the 

B„*.-i— S&uo&nltL 

Kaccftyana/a Pali grammar 1 * 3 —KacciLyana ia 
reported t^> be the author of the first Pali grammar 
called SusAtidhikappa. There are many auttas in 
Kaccfiyana’s grammar which arc identical with 
tli oho of the Kfttant-ra-vyakaraiia* This grammar ia 
said to have been carried into Burma early in the 
fifth century A/D, 

Ab helps to the grammar of K&ceayamt, there 
are Bupasiddhi \ Baliivatara % which consists tif 7 
chapters, Malianin I tti t On lani ru tti t N i nit tipitaka, 
and ManjrisalTkavyildiyft, 

As helps to the grammar of MoggalUna, there 
are Paypgafliddhi, Moggalkiy ana vutti T Susaddasidcllii 
and Padasadhana 4 or Moggallana Saddattliaralna* 


1 The oldest an d best coimn^ntAry on Plfl maatmx 

I* Muldmttadlpmf miitiin by A wiry a \ imakbuddhi. This work 
is commonly known as Xytat* There p* q paj>er eiititJpd +i Note 
tm Urn Pill Gminnuu-ian. K*«Iy*» ,p (Proceeding* *f ™ 
Asiati® Societv of Bengal, ISfllK The tot* Dr. Satiah Chandra 
VidyabliiiMin^ odi t*d Knacky aan 1 * grammar* MbbcW§ edition of 
this grammar ia not®worthy-* 

i Rilpftfiiddhi-tTka ascrib'd to DCpaihltara should be read along 
with ill® tost to get it eImit id*a of the PiUI grammar. Gmnwgdgt a 
Kfipo-iddhi. Berlin, I&&3, in not®worthy* There are editions con¬ 
taining Eiirmro iuterprriiiu on* of the BUpasSddltt (fide wupplt^ 
mentory cjitiiJogue of BfUiakrit, P4H, und Pmknt Books in tin- Briti-dl 
Mlmuiu, p, 142, cgmiiilod by 1* Dl BdmeUt 

3 BftUvfltara by DSuurmftkitti; RMfrydlizm eel Kn Dltnrmar^mn,; 
Bilftvatim with tfkik ed Sutna^gwla. Colombo, LB93. it w * work 
on Pill grammar and i* the* rim exhaustively used band book in 
Coylr.ii an the subject. It is llw *m*11*mt grammar extant and 
btlkd up Kiujy£vonu r S work, , t rtp|r , 

Here ■* on abridgement of Elm B&**&* with FAh *ftt*»* 

and S [i d lilted eoimjpmlflry ccnn|K>aed by Br-vd, owa 

Dhnmnmjofi and edited by Jiiwatmi* Thera ptD, A. 
Batuwanttidava, secaud edition, Colombo* ** * 

foreword Bunnc«w iiUerpretatiosi of thfl BMvmiira, R*nyr>oii .1 J >_ 
Thti GalavuLara has been translated into Engtoih by Mr- Jrt- - 
OeSik'A with the co-operation of the Rev, KatanO 
and revised by Woodworth Pegu. 19JE- , 

* Thm J a nmufittt? oa P^^fcilianm a Pih 

work dp the system of MoggnllAn*. wtitten by ^ Kftnu 
Them and discovered by Louis Be Zoyas, 
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kara which consists of six sections dealing with 
sadda, sandhi, samitea, verbs, prefixes, and suffixes. 

As helps to the grammar called Saddanlti , 
there is only one work called (. lilasaddantti. The 
Saddantti is still regarded as a classic in Burma. 

Among other treatises on Pali grammar may 
bo counted the following ;■— 

Sambandhacmta, SaddasftratthajMini (a good 
book on Pali Philology), Kaccayanabheda, .Sad* 
da ttha bhedacint a, Kflrika, Karikavutti, \ihhat- 
tvattha, Gandhntt-hi, Viicftkopadesa, Nilyalakkhaim- 
vibhavanl, Niruttisangha, Kaeefiynnoaara, Vibhat- 
tyatthadlpanl, SanvannanayadTpani, Vaccavacaka, 
Saddavutti, Balappabodhana 1 , Karakapupphaman- 
jari, Kacc&yaiiadipanl, Gu]hat.tUadrpnnJ, Jliikha- 
mattasilra, Saddavindu *, Sadd&kalika. Saddavinie- 
eaya, Bijahga, Dh&tupatha, Siidhiramukhamandan- 
daim \ etc., with their commentaries and supple¬ 
mentary commentaries. 

Kaceay&na, as we have already pointed out, 
is the oldest of all Pali grammarians. Readers are 
referred to Kaectlvana's SandLiikappa * {J.P.T.S,, 
1SS2). 

Xepat-ikavannana is a work on Pali mdeclmaDw 
participles, SaddamftlA is a comprehensive Pah 
grammar based on the grammar of KaecSyana. 


1 Thin; in n book hjutumI DMttmnlMdjptal. by Hini^itirala 
JinamtemA, wiiieh contain* n in mfttcrmt 

of the roots munlifmcd in Aggnvfflfvui's Sad^nlli- EsficUliUU ■ 
La Cmummm PS0 du* Ag^vtubtti by Hnlmar Smith m 3 voia- 
ig worth panimi The drktc n\ thin t^jiniiunr fa taidJtiflMliy given 
an th& 12th oealtuy A-D. Thw ^ramnuir con^t- of thrf ,pV * 
PadnniAl^ DhnriimiiljVlrocrt numbe ^)and (■fo™ 

It givft* many quo tut Luna from Has ! J «ti canon lin^Kiunplt^ 
gn&vnmjiiiaa] rule^ It in no doubt a standurd work no P* 1 ® ^rumEita 
pind philology. fi h undoubtedly a acbobirty editEon prtfwWO 
Helmer Smith* 


1 It is n gramnifir for beginners. 

3 It. wrw written bv Norada TYm±* . 

* It. u A work on ^km§ j* of PSU corapnund noun? written oy 

Attdr&gamuv and urn n\j flini hl . 

1 On rn mdhi in Plii by B- C. Childers, J.H.AA, n™ - #snei. 


VoL n. 1670. 
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The development of grammar is a comparatively 
late phase of Pali literature, as late os the sixth or 
seventh century A.D., if not later still. Even in the 
grammar of Kaccay&na, the debt to Sanskrit is 
freely acknowledged in one of the introductory 
aphorisms Uptilt the time of Buddhaghosa and 
DbommapfiJa, the Buddhist teachers as already 
pointed out, followed the authority of the grammar 
of Panjni. It baa only recently been detected 
that the Pali commentators have freely quoted the 
rules of Panini in accounting for grammatical 
formations of Pali words. 

AbliidhSnappadipika (hv MoggulJftim Thera, ed. 

by W. Subhuti, 2nd edition, 
Lftncona. Colombo, 1883) 1 and Ekakkliara- 
kosa * * are the two well-known Pali lexicons. The 
Abhidk&nappadipik& was written by Moggallona 
in the reign of For&kramab&hn the Great. It is 
the only ancient Pali dictionary in Ceylon and it 
follows the style and method of the Sanskrit 
Amarakosa (ridt, MalaJasekera, The P&b Literature 
of Ceylon, pp. 188-189), This work consists of 
three parte dealing with celestial, terrestrial, and 
miscellaneous objects and each part, is subdivided 
into several sections. The whole book Is a dictionary 
of synonyms* The last two .sections of the last 
part are devoted to homonyms and indeclinable 
particles. This work is held in the highest esteem 
both in Burma mid Ceylon (Ibid., p. 189). Subhuti a 
edition of this dictionary with English and Sinhalese 
interpretations together with a complete Index of 
all the Pali words giving their meanings in Sinhalese 
deserves mention. R. C- Childers haa published 
a very useful dictionary of the Pali language. In 
1921, T. VV, Rhys Davids and W. Stode brought 
out a Pali dictionary compiled mainly from col¬ 
lection by the former for 40 years which is ft 

i Fenrtf, A complete Index to the Ahbidhftmppcidiplki it * 
nmfwi nublicatiofL 

* It w a small work on Pill texitoflmphy, * vwabiitery el 
word* el one tetter by Seddhvnnsiutti That* of Burma. 
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publication of the P.T.S., London. Quite recently a 
critical dictionary begun by V. Trenckner and revised, 
continued, and edited by Dines Anderson and 
Hebner Smith has appeared in two parts (1924 and 
1929). 

Tho beginnings of Indian lexicons arc to be 
traced mainly in the Nighantu section of Yaska's 
Nirukta. The Nettipakar&pa stands to^ the Pali 
canon in the same relation in which Yftska’s Nirukta 
stands to the Vodsa And it is in the \evacanahara 
of the Netti, the chapter on homonyms, that the 
historians can clearly trace the early model of later 
lexicons. 

Vuttodaya. 1 written by Sarigb arakkhita Thera, 
* K&mandaki, and CUandoviciti are 

Vt <ifU» on prnoMfy. ^ Su b 0 dJl&- 

la ok fir a 1 * is a work on rhetoric by Saiigharakkhita 
Thera. Kavisarapakaranam and Knvisaratfkii- 
nissaya are the two good books on prosody, 

A number of scholars, both European and 
Indian, have made a study of P&li 
grammars and have embodied their 
researches in their treatises on Pilli grammars. 
These treatises are named below :— 


(1) E, Burnouf—observations grammaticalea 

sur queiques passages de l’ Eswai sur le 
Pali de Burnouf efc Lassen'—Paris, 
1827. 

(2) B. Clough—compendious Pali grammar 

with a copious vocabulary in the 
same language—Colombo, 1824. 

(3} J. Minayoff—Gram moire Pfdlc, traduite 
par St. Guyard, Paris, 1874. 

(4) J, Minayeff—Pali Grammar, a phonetie 
and morphological sketch of the Pali 
language, with an introductory essay 


1 VutlodtLvA (cxjMWition of mpire) by Suaghniwkthittt tt** 4 - 

J.A-S B,. Vnl. XLV1, fit- I. (Col. O. E. Fryer), 

« Anal van mid Test of S ubodhalankarfi nr Ensy Rht-t.jTir l>y 

Safighiintkkhitn Them, JAS.B., Vol. XUV, pt I. (CoJ- ti. E- Fryerf. 
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on its form and character by J. il„ 
1872; translation from Russian into 
French by M. St. Guyard, 1874, 
rendered into English by On G. Adams, 

1882. 

(5) E. Kuhn—Beitrage Zur Pali Grammstik, 

Berlin, 1875, 

(6) O. Frankfurter—Handbook of Pali being 

an elementary grammar, 1883. 

(7) E. Muller—A simplified grammar of the 

Pali language, London, 1884. 

(8) V. Henry—Precis de Grammaire Pftlie 

acconjpagne d* am choix de textes 
Grnduis, Paris, 1894. 

(9) Geiger—Pali Literufcur und aprache 

(Grundrias der Tndo Arischen Philo* 
logic and Altertumakunde). 

(10) E. Wirt disc h, uber den sprachlichen 

charakter des Pali, Paris, 1906. 

(11) H. H. Til be—P4li Grammar, Rangoon, 

1890. 

(12) J. Grey—Elementary Pali Grammar, 

Calcutta, 1905. 

(13) Charles Duioisolle—A Practical Grammar 

of the Pali Language. Rangoon. 1906, 

(14) Seii&rt—Kaccavannppnkaranant (1868— 

70). ' , . 

(15) E. Kuhn—Knoeftyanappakaraime Sped* 

men, Halle, I860. 

(16) Kyanatihikn—Klfeine systematische Pah 

Gmmmatik, Breslau. 1911. 

(17 ) Gnmwedel—Rnpoalddhi, Berlin, 1883, 
(18) Tlia Do Oimg—A Grammar of the PMi 
language [after Knecftyana), Vols. I, 
If. Ill, and IV. 

(10) Sabhutl—NftniarailA 

(20) SH Dhaniuirama—Balft vatftra by 

Dbarmakirti. 

(21) H. Sumangala—Bftlavat&m with tikft, 

Colombo, 1893. 

(22) Chakrav arty and Ghosh—-Pali Grammar. 
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(23) Pe Mming Tin—Pali Grammar. 

(24) Vidhuaekhar Sfistrl—Pali Prakasa. 

(2o) J. Takaktisu—A Pali Chrestomathy, 

Tokyo, 1900. 

Of all these works on Pali grammar, Mr. Tha 
Do Oilrig has treated this subject exhaustively. 
The first volume deals with sandhi, nftma, karaku, 
and sainasa; the second volume contains taddhita, 
kita, unadi, akhyfLta, upasagga, and nipata parti¬ 
ciples ; the third and fourth volumes deal with word 
roots, ten figures of speech and 40 modes of expression, 
and prosody. Pali grammar by Muller and Duroiselle 
are also very useful. Prof. Chakra var tty's grammar 
is worth perusal. Pandit Vidhusekhar Sfist-rTs work 
is a compilation and os such it is useful. 

Tli© following are the noteworthy publications : 

Morris—Notes and Queries, J.P.T.S., 1884, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1889, and 1891-93. 

E, Muller—A glossary of Pali proper names, 
J.P.T.S., 1SSS, 

Morris—Contributions to Pali Lexicography, 
Academy, 1990-91. 

Mabel Bode—Index to Pill words discussed 
in translations, J.P.T.S., 1897-1901. 

,T, Takakusu—A Pali Chrestomathy with 
notes and glossary giving Sanskrit and 
Chinese equivalents, Tokyo, 1900, 

E. Windisch—Uber den Spraohlichen charak- 
tor dos Pali Ac tea do XlVe. Congress 
Intenmt ties Orient alia tvs, Paris, IIHW). 

Mrs. Rhvs Davids, Similes in the Xik&yas, 
J.P.T.S., 1907-8 and Mm. Rhys Davids, 
S&kya or Buddhist origins, chapter XVII, 
pp. 314 foil. 


The Dative Plural in Pali (published in Sir 
As utosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 

uSSSZSL*. VoL m. Oric-nttlia -Pt.2. 

pp, 31-34). It is a valuable paper 
and should attract the attention of scholars interested 
in Pali grammar and philology. Prof, Majumdar 
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hoe shown in it tlint in the inscriptions of Aaoka 
and of his grandson there are ten instances of the 
use 0 f dative plural in 4 Epigraphic P4li These 
occur not only in one version or at one place hut 
at such distant places as Dhauli, Jaugada, Baribar 
hills, N&garjuni hills, Kfvlsi, Mansera, and Giraflr. 
In Barabar and Xagarjuni cave inscriptions the 
dative is the only form in use showing that the old 
fonn was better preserved in the MagadhJ. As 
for the Rock Edicts some versions use the dative 
and some the genitive. The Sh&hbilzgarhi text is 
the only version which has not used even once 
the dative form. Majumdar sums up his argument 
by saying that we find promiscuous use of the 
dative and genitive plurals in * Epigraphic Pali . 
If the old Buddhist and Jaina texts be carefully 
examined in this light, some instances of the dative 
plural will be found in literary Pali and Pmknfc 
also. When the genitive plural began to be used 
for the dative plural, their singular forms also came 
to be confused in use. Tliis confusion in the 
singular was also helped by the fart that in the 
language of the later Vedic texts the dative singular 
of fern.mine nouns was used for the genitive. But 
as the dative singular Pmkritic form had not been 
confused in shape with any other form, it lingered 
longer than the dative plural. Dative singular w 
almost as common in Asokan dialects as in Sanskrit. 
It lingered in literary Pali but died out in the Praknto 
of the dramas. 


CONCLUSION 


Id the foregoing pages an attempt has been 
made to give a general survey of canonical anti noit- 
oanonical Pali literature. Some distinct types of 
literature came to be developed within a growing 
collection of texts of traditional authority. This 
collection came indeed to be closed at a certain date 
which is undoubtedly pre-Christian. The origin and 
development of even just one recension of the early 
corpus of Buddhist literature covered a pretty long 
period of about five centuries, which is very imperfect¬ 
ly known or understood by the meagre evidence of 
Sanskrit literature. The Pill pi takas coupled with 
the Jain &gama texts and some of the Sanskrit 
treatises like Panini'a grammar, Katy&yana's 
Vartika, Patafljali’s Mahabhfi^ya, and the contem¬ 
porary inscriptions and coin-legends fill up a 
very important gap in the history of ancient Indian 
humanity. The particular literature with which wo 
are concerned developed under £Qgi£ of religion which 
was destined to lie a great civilising influence in 
the East, highly ethical in tone, dignified in the 
forms of expression, dramatic in setting, direct in 
narration, methodical in argument, and me chanical 
in arrangement. This wealth of literary output, was 
shown forth in its perspicuity and grandeur in the 
garb of a new literary idiom having a place midway 
between the Vedic Sanskrit on one hand and classical 
Sanskrit and Ardham&gadhI on the other. In 
between the closing of the P&li canon and the 
be ginn ing of the great commentaries and chronicles 
we had to take note of an imperfectly known period 
of transition which became remarkable by the 

S rod notion of so great a work of literary merit and 
octiinul importance as the Mitinda Pa ft ha occupy¬ 
ing, as it does, the foremost place for its lucid, elegant, 
and rhythmical prose style in the whole range of 
Sanskrit and Sanskritic literature. The Pali com- 
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mentaries, as we have them, were produced at a 
period far beyond the Manryaii and iSfmga, t he 
Ivanva and the Kush&na. The- Augustan period of 
Pali literature began with these commentaries and 
closed with the earlier epic chronicles of Ceylon. 
The period which followed was a decadent one, and 
it became noted only for the compilation of some 
useful manuals, some books of grammar and lexico¬ 
graphy chiefly in imitation of some .Sanskrit works 
of India, and a few metrical compositions exhibiting 
the wealth of Ceylonese poetical imagination and 
plagiarism, Pali literature would have been 
a* dead but for its rejurination in Burma, the 
Buddhist country, which has produced enormous 
literature of considerable importance during the last 
three or four centuries. Prom the geographical 
allusions it may be deduced that the main bulk of 
the Pali canon developed within the territorial limits 
of the Middle Country and some parts of Western 
India, notably Mathurfi and Ujjain, The Miiinda 
Pan ha is full of associations reminiscent of the life, 
maimers, and customs of the north-western region 
of India , which became the meeting place of Indo- 
Aryan and Graeco-Bactrian civilisation, Tlie com¬ 
mentaries clearly point to KuFioipura, Kaveiipattnna, 
Madura, and Anurfidhapura as notable centres of Pali 
Buddhism. Along with South India one has got 
to take Slriklietta (modem Prome) in Burma as 
the centre of Pali Abhidliamma culture. There is 
reason to believe that Pali literature developed in 
one shape or another hi Lower Burma giving rise 
to Pali law codes, compiled more or Jess on t he 
model of Mann's code. The inscriptions anil sculp¬ 
tures are not without their important bearings on 
the history of Piili literature. We can say that the 
lower limit of the evolution of Pali literature is 
represented by the Kulyani stone inscriptions of 
King Dbauimuoeti of Pegu. In dealing effectively 
with Pali literature, one has got to consider the 
history of literary development in India, Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam. It still remains a problem for 
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modern historian And philologist to find out how 
far Pali literature has influenced the vernaculars 
of these four countries. There is sufficient evidence 
to prove that Sinhalese developed as a vernacular 
with its wealth of literature as early as the 2nd 

century B,C. , . A .. ,, 

Pali literature is incomplete by itsell. It is 
wanting in many works of secular interest, such as 
those on mathematics, astronomy, astrology, medi* 
cine, logic, and royal polity. The few auch works 
that we have are of recent origin and as such, they 
do not fall within the scope of our present investiga¬ 
tion, Even as a pure literature, it has just one 
work, the Jiiwcarita, which deserves the name of a 
Kuvya, The Jinacarita itself is chiefly based upon 
the Jataka Nidana-katha which latter may be 
regarded as a Kavya in prose, or in prose and 

verse. ... 

There is hardly a drama or a novel, stnetJy 
so called. But there are a great many suttas, parti- 
cularly those contained in the Dig ha Nikayii, the 
liraiirnaj the Samaiiiiaphala, the Sakkapanha, 
the MohApaiimbbiLoa* which have a dramatie setting. 
The literary art employed in the SiinamVapknla 
Sutta has been extensively developed in the Milinda 
Panha. In reading the auttas of the Sagfitha-vagga 
of the Samyutta Nikaya one is apt to feel ns though 
there is a stage-action hi which one devaputta 
appears to teat the know ledge of the Buddha and 
retina to make room for the next man waiting* In 
short, Pali literature abounds in dramatic elements 
without having a single book of drama. The literary 
art employed in the historical narrative of the 
Mabaparinibbanii Suttanta and in those ^ of the 
Mi Linda Panha* the Udenavatthu and the \hjakhi- 
vatthu m a novelty, , , 

There are several legendary and historical 
accounts of the life and career of the Buddha and 
his disciples and followers—Tberaa, Therls, Upteakaa, 
and Upaaikia which are interesting biographical 
sketches without a rigorous biographical treatment- 
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Even if it be assumed that there are no biographies 
in the modem sense, there is no getting away from 
the fact that the Buddhist teachers successfully 
tried to conceive and develop a universal science of 
biography in the J&taka Niduna-katM. 

There is just ooe story of creation in the Pali 
Aggafma Suttanta. The way ill which it has been 
introduced goes to show that it was rather a citation 
for some purpose than an original production. 

The early Buddhist attitude towards ornate 
poetry or i map native literature was far from 
appreciative. Such poetry was viewed with dis¬ 
favour, the superabundance of it being dreaded 
as a great future (Linger of the good faith fanagats- 
bhava) up till the time of Asoka. The development 
of ornate poetry was sought to be accounted for in 
early Buddliism by an extraneous influence. A 
highly imaginative literature developed nevertheless 
within the four comers of Pali Buddhism with 
its wealth of gdthds and akkh&rtas, highly ethical 
or spiritual in tone. We come across an example 
of song in the Sakkapanha Sattanta, which is 
said to have been sung by Pahcasikha, the heavenly 
minstrel. Other pieces described ns songs in some 
of the Birth-stories and Buddhist legends are hardly 
distinguishable from the main body of gathas. Some 
of the Psalms of the Early Brethren and Sisters 
which are musings of emancipated hearts, e.g., the 
Talapu^a-thera-gatha and the Am ba pall-gat ha. Eire 
truly musical hi tone. One can say that Pali 
literature is sufficiently rich in the wealth of lyrics 
and reflective poetry'. The Dlianmuipada stands 
out as a remarkable literature in the field of didactic 
poetry. 

Its richness consists also in the wealth of similes 
and parables deserving a separate and careful study 
as elements that apparently influenced the later 
K&vya poetry of India and have t heir parallels in the 
early Gospels of Christianity. 

To counteract the influence of the MaliAbharata 
and the R&m&yana, particularly that of the former. 
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the Buddhists began to develop the J a takas, supply* 
ing thereby so many interesting theme® for artistic 
delineation and materials for Indian dramas and 

k&vya«!. , , , . 

So far as the epic and historical chronicles go, 
the position of Pall literature is almost unique, 
the medieval Kashuiere chronicle, Rfijatarangiftl, 
being the only notable Sanskrit work of their 
kind. 

Pali literature has no book on logic, but in the 
Kath&vatthu we have ft great book of controversy, 
which lies at the immediate background of the entire 
Nyava literature. Strictly speaking, there is no 
medical treatise in Pali, but In the Buddhist study 
of the 32 parts of the human organism we have 
something which is of paramount interest to a 
student of medical science. Prior to the compila¬ 
tion of the Law codes, we meet with in Pali the 
definitions of few, murder, theft, and the rust 
which anticipate many points in modern jurispru¬ 
dence. There may not lie a Buddhacarita or a 
KumAmaambhava in Pah, but there is certainly the 
YiUthugatha of the Nalaka Sutta in the Sutta 
Nipatn to serve as a clear model of them. The 
manuals of psychological ethics must always be 
considered as notable contributiona to Indian 
culture. 

These and other points of interest and im¬ 
portance are left for future study and investigation. 
In spite of the fruitful labours of great many 
scholars, we arc still on the threshold of the study 
of Pali literature, to evaluate and appreciate 
which one 1ms to look at it in different aspects, 
just as one looks at a gem by its facet. 

It has still its immense possibilities as a means 
of developing modern litemUire* both in the 
and the West. The Amitabhft, the JagajjyoB, the 
Buddhadevaeaiita. the Aioka, the Aj&tafiatru, and 
the KinnarT are but the few works produced yet in 
modern Bengali utilising the materials of Pali and 
Sanskrit Buddliist literature, As regards old Bengali 
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literature, Pali literature bus its legacy in the 
plot of Vidyiisundara set fortii in the story of tlie 
Maha-ummagga.-Jataka and the song composed in 
praise of the princess Punealat-aiidl. The creation 
of literary types is indeed the most distinctive 
feature of the literature, a bird’s eye view of which is 
given in the present work. 
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HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES IN 
THE PALI PITA KAS 


I,—Tit THE VOAYA PtTAKA 

The Vinaya PL taka is on important store-house of interesting 
geographical and historical in to mutt ion of the lime of wliioh it 
Hpejiki, There is ft very important referenco to the four 
boundaries of tlie Middle Country or the Majjliim&deflft m mdi-r- 
stood by the Bud didst#, and to t he voriouB titan town#, anti 
village# included therein t anti n#rWf dated very intimately Mill 
the Buddha and Buddhism. Interesting Hide lights an* also 
thrown on tho political history, ftud aocial end eecmomic 
conditions of the time. 

Bimbiscira ia said to have ruled over 80.000 towrudiipn 
ir t™ i (Virmya Texts, ll t p T 1) nmj tin re 

19 nc * L ' ' warn SO,000 overaeefa over the towil*M|» 
IT. p. 4), That the Magndha king# were in lea i of the 
VajjlanE m testified to by the fact that Si mid hit and Yassuknra 
are referred to as building a fori at Piitolrputf* to ctiehIi -this 
Vfljjiftn# (IMd a , II r p. 101J* Hus Magndha king had n myal 
physic inn, dlviikn by name + who whb asked by the king to 
cure it aeftM who did service to ihc king and to the 

mcrchjintH 1 guild (YMd H * IT, 181), Jlvokni cvLho- cured King 
Frady u ta o f Avanti of jaundice (Ifrrrf. .II, pp t S7 IT, J. 1J ls aucc i 
in operating on the ilstula of King Rimbisam won for him the 
|MXst of royal physician,, and he wa# afterwards appointed by 
the king physician to the Bud dim and tho ermgregniirm of 
bbikkhiiH that lived with him. Once we are told Magadba wua 
V bated by five kinds of difleafiefl (e.g.* leprosy, goitre. nHlIirrm, 
dry leprosy, and apajnftnO, and Jlvakit hod to treat the bhikkhn 
patients only suffering from those disease# tVinoyn Fitakm I t 
p. 71) + Once wo are told that King Rimliisfira went to haw 
kia hath in the river Tnpodn that flew by this ancient city ; 
when he reached the river, lie ft&w the hhikkhuA taking their 
bath* The city gat# wm dosed and m he could not enter tho 
city of Rajagaka. Next morning he came after faking hint I with 
without proper drem to the Buddha who gave him IiutTuctiKHi 
and advised the bhikkhus not to spend so much time in 1 heir 
hath (Wd.. IV, 116417). BunhiaTtniVscm wjuf Ajatoratlii, vbpau 
chief minister was Ya&BAkara who began the work tsf repairing 
the fort of Rajagnhn in the kingdom of Magfldhiv He lulled 
timber for the porpofte and went to the reserved forest* but 
won informed that the wood won taken by a hhikthu named 
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DTmniyn. VnBsnkSrfi. complained to King Bimliifiirn iiitou! it, 
It was h relight to ihf> notice of the Buddh* who ordered the 
bbSfckhtu mil to take anything nut offered or pn^i riled to tliem 
{Ibid., III. 41-45), Thom is a reference w hk-h miggwris ilmf. the 
pi l hire iff RiinMuiffi should fie of gold (Vinaya TvxU i, SH E., 
II, p. 09). There was ft &ugftf factory at RnjogtLha (Ibuf,, U p 
p. fl7) , Jiihi the country wtis rl..-]L in hi ulnars (Vuuayu Fit aka 

r r s»>. 

The town of VaiMll too waj r wrd! provided with food, and 
wa& generally prosperous (Vituya Testa, II, 117). 

Them La a reference to the dancing girls asked to dance nnd 
greeted with applause (Vitalya Testa, II, 349), 

Of the notable hhikkhu rihiripk-a of the Muster, mojitiofi 
is mude of Sftfiputta and MoggaDina [Ibid.. IL 31ft, 35ft}, UpAll 
(Ibid., II >395) who discussed the mantis cl discipline of a bhikkhu 
with the Mailer, and Anmsda through whose inlfJTtrt&iuii 
Mahilpajapatl Onlnm! with other Sukya ladies obtained 
permit tan for ordiimtion (Ilf, p. 322). Kuk^llm. a Koliyati. 
ivsiu an attendant on MiurgaMna (Ibid., Ill, 234). 

Of tJjt.i heretical teackerw mention is made of filakklinh 
Oasrilfi, Ajitft Kesakftinhidi, Pakndlm Kaeeriyawt, Sftflj*ya 
St-Lit r hipiitE n. and Xigantha Kfithaputta (ibid. f II1 P p. 79} P 
Reference!* nro made to Dimulatta'ft attempt to create a 
disunion the Uiikkirtis in ihe Bliikkhu bariigha (Ibid,, 111, 

p. 2i>L) F and fthio tn the two rmiucll-a uf Rijagahs and Yuiaill 
(/«a M QJ P llih and lit k Ehandhakas). When the First Great 
Council of the disciple- of the Buddha was held after hh 
purinirvuna to compile the teuelungs nf the MmNTi \ ar*a s*eid 
foes-HChgecu to Lhc hhikkhu-i of Avmti inviting them t» come, 
and so i tL* what id Dhanima* what Vi nay ft, and what id not, 
ami to help the spread of Diotmmu and Vinaya l i II, p. 394) 

To the riLHt of the Middle Country or MajjhjHiadw lay the 
town KairLilgaU, and beyond fet MaMwhlfi + 
JcopnphiciLl. t(J 1 j ]h , fuaiith-r^t the river Kalnlavutl, to 
the Booth, the town SeU ikannika, to the west the brahmans, 
district of Thtea. nml to the north, the mountain range called 
UsIradJivaja. Bevutid these were the border ixjimtrh* and 
this aide of thc^ warn the Middle Country [Vinaya Testa P U. 
pp. 3B-39). One of the meat important towns of the JiadliyadiJa 
u i * Mjugftha (Efijagrilin-Ciabfftjfl) whore tile Oijjhakntu wad 
rtml the Qndrlbn stayed there for some time {Ibid,, II. p. I). 
From Rhjagaha, a rood lay to Andbakavmdft which wa« oarer 
visited hy fiOO carts,, ail full nf pota of sugar [Ibid.* IT, p. 93), 
Rajagaha was the Capital city of King Ehnbifl5m + whik the 
pniirt-phvnieinn +ffvakrv la ttferwl to ^ ftit inhabitant of this 
phifr {Ibid., R t pp. IW-li). But Mb birth-place wu Magadlia 
iibuL. II. 173 ). .Ilrakfl WU P bfivom T educated ot Tn\ita 
[f bid, f n, f! 174), RnjagrUift hud ft git® whkb win nkned in 
the evening, and nobqdy* nut even the king, was allowed to 
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enter the city after the gale was closed [Ibid., IV, IlG-IT). 
h was here at RHjogoha that S&riputta learned Buddha"* 
Dhomina from A*™jI B one of the Ponca vaggiya bhikkhusL 
S&riputt* went to B&jagohn with hi* friend Moggalkmn where 
the Bud diui wfwj, and both of them wero converted by thu 
Master (Vinaya Pitnka. I p pp- 40 ff h Ilfijagaha could bout 
of another physician (vcjja) named Akuaagoua [Ihid mi I p p. 215), 
Valimum, the bamboo park of fisjogaha* has often been refettrd 
to a& a residence of the Master. When once tho Buddha was 
here, Dovodafctu 1 * gain and fame were completely lost (Vinaja 
Pi taka, IV, p. 71). The Knlalniakiinivapn of Ufijagahn has oho 
been nhnttl bn as another residence of tho Master, While he 
was once there, a party of six bldkkhns (ohabbaggiyn Ij liikkiiM) 
went to attend the tiirnggasnmujjn, a highly popular music of 
the flay (Ibid rt II, 107). A set-thi of Bijngaha built a viMrn 
for the h hdekh ufl. He had to take ofrnsant of the Buddha as 
to tho bhikkhna" dwelling ill a vUlIra (Vinuya PitAka, II h p. MG). 
Rfjfernnca are mode to a trader of Rfijag&Jia whu wanted to go 
to Patiyilokft (Ibid., IV P pp. 7tbBQ), to a Sakyaputta named 
Upnnmsda who t while at Rujagaha, was invited by his aupporieira 
(7fcw/. P IV, p. Bft), to Upaii, the boh of & rich trader of Mjiigaha, 
who was ordained on hhikklm at tho initiative of hid parents 
libido IV, pp, I2H-21T). The Muhavaggii tells m of an occasion 
when the Blessed One on his way to Ves&U noticed bhikkhus 
with a superfluity of drew, anil advised them M to the best 
quantity of rubes a bhikkfiu should require II, pp, Sit) folk}- 

Tho CuJJavagga spealnt of a set fchi of Rujagulm who acquired 
a block of sandal wood, and made a bowl out of it for the 
hhikkhiii 1 * (Vitmyu Testa, Lll, p. 78). 

Patidifiama was another Important locality which was once 
visitei I bv the Buddha accompanied by a great numher of 
bhikkhud (Jfrfrf r , II, p fc 07), Simldha and Vaasakira arc referred 
to ad building a fort at Piltnhgiiina to crush the Vajjians {Ibid., 

II, p. 101). 

Xo less important were Vesall and SuvatthL The former 
was well provided with food, the harvest was good, alms were 
easy to obtain, our- could very well get a living by gleaning or 
through favour [Ibid., LL t p, 117). There at V oota was the 
liotamaka shrine {Ibid mf II, p. 210) where the Buddha stayed for 
some time. There lay a hi^li mad between Vesah and Bljagaha 
(Ibid.t fl r p, 210). The Buddha atvido to Ve&uil from Kapil.ii' 
vastu whence a number of Mkya Udk^ come to n^elve* through 
the interceaeion yf Ananda, ordination from the Master who at 
that time resided at the Kuplgartv hell in the Mahammi 

III, pp. 320 fuU.h The CuOavaggaof the Vinaya PHakn tails m an 
Decision when the Enlightened One wow .aiaying at the peak- 
itMjfed hall in the Mrdt&vona (Cullavagga, VI, BMM„ XX S 
p 180), We arc further told of a poor tailor nf Vais&ll who was 
very much bent on building a. house lor the Samgha (lento 
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pp, 190-61), In Hie I2t?s Khandhaka, there eh the iuaporlJint 
reference to the BuddhM Council a f Ve*Eli j/Airf. ITI). 

Rcfercucr-: Fire often made to tin* Jetavann cj£ AnEtkihpjndikji 
at Sinttht (Ylnaya Tex Is, H.E/E., I, p. 325) where the 
Biahlha stayed. Another staying place nf the Master there 
was tfiM drama of MlgdmmEtS (Ibid., pt. ITT, p. 2Wb. 

KasI or BAifmaaJ (i.o., Bermnea} rmd Konnla (Vijinya Texts, 
I h pp. 22fS, 312) -i ft pm find mentinn in the Viurmi Pitakii. I ■. 
coiu^e of 1 m religions propaganda tour, the Master first went 
to Bfmjireb, then to Urnrcti anti then lie vMted OnySaflaa. 
PdljFign.Iui , KupilnvattiJTl, and S£vat till (Ihitl n l r pn, l)0 a 130, 
210) r Them lay a fond from Sakata to (//«</., p. 22b) 

A few Miikldius travelling on the road In the Kwala country 
went off the road to a cemetery to get themselves jmmBtikrsla 
robes fYLn&yn Texts p £LB.E. P fl f jp* 197). Braluiiinrfatia p the 
legendary king of Benarea, h in variably alluded to while intro- 
during a Jatakn. In his time there was n king of KosaJa 
named DTgldti who w/i* not w wealthy iw tbo king of Kid, 
Brnhnindiitta went to wage war against the king of K«uli p 
and thus endued a series of ririfltiitudca in which tbo king of 
KoAaTa suffered most, though his sou Dfghavu ultimately brought 
the king of KnsI to his knee*?, and friendship wan lestorvd {Ibid., 
TI P pp. 301 ffj. Yfli*wi r a young noblenimi of Bennies, mn of a 
had three places fixed for three m asons of the 3-ear 
(Vinuya Tests, I i pp, 10l>—ICKB). 

Kosainbl wag another important place where at GhnsitE- 
rinifi Buddha stayed from time to time (Viliftjis Texts. LJ r 
I 1 - 285 ; Jhid ., n, p. 37 fi), There is a referencp* to the ^ | m n* ■ 5 atm 
bhlkkhus of Kftfambl who came to Savattkl (Vinayn Texts* 
S.E.E., IT, p. 3f8) h 

The republican state* of Fivil and KLu^iimrS. art also men- 
tinned (Vinaya Texts, ITT, 370 and Ibid,, pi. II, 135) and Tloja, 
a member of t-ha Mafias of KuEln&rs, is said to have gone to 
welcome the Buddha fVuinya Texts, S.B.E., pt, 11. p. 135} 

Of leas important piners and local it tea, mention fa made of 
Cnmpu Inhabited by a sett hi r e son named Sons Kohvisa f Vinayn 
Toxta p S.B.E,, O. p. 1], Avanli visited by MnlmhavciEiLtL and 
where there was ahincaBrr! Kuramglmrii (iiid,, II, 325 Kotiglmn 
where Buddha resided forborne time f Ibid.* IT p fOWi Bhad- 
diyaTiagara whore lived a householder named Mcndaka who wan 
posseri^d of a miraculous power (Ibid., II, p. 121}. Reference 
m altio made to KitEgiri where dwelt the wicked Isbikklm* who 
were the follower* of A^aaji and PambbiLau [Ibid., II, p &4* h 
to AnnpiyE, a town of the MiiUas fiftid,, IIJ P p. 224 ] p to Niki ta 
where dwelt n honker whoet wife woh mifTermg from head diseni-e 
arid who was treated W JLvnkft (/Aid,, IT. |ip. 17b folh), to l he 
Gijjhakuffi hill in Rajagnli^ which woe visited by the Riaddba 
Ub #d. r I ? p. my, and to Tit tar at arts where Buddha is said to have 
gone to lieg oIiils I p p r 124). 
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Of important rivers, mention la made of Gnngi, ¥urmina + 
Aairavafci, Mjihl. and Sombhll (Vinaya Testa, IIl T fip. 1-302). 

II.—In the StfTTA Fi^ama 

Historical 

Tho Sumo fin nplmkv Buttnnta (lUghn, I.) ia ini port tint 
from a liiatdrictil point of view; for it fur- 
ln tiv DT^ua nbiliea m Mritll valuable information about the 
Si! iui [Hialla ' *' view a o F sis lending tkiliken (tittbiyas) of X Jio 
time: Puntmi Eftasap» t Makkhali Goank, 

AjiUke^akntidmll, Pukudha Kftccayana, hkmjtiyu BdaflMputla. 
Eknd Niguel hn HKHiaputta* This uutta fldso gives m a Mat of 
crafts and ixtfjupationa of the timo T c.g>* Dsuokaputta (ukves), 
KumbliakEm {potters}, Mftlikkm Inland-makers), HatthftndiA 
(elephant-riders), AsairohA (oavalcy) r Efttl i ika (eharigt etrs), 
DanuggsM (arelira}, Afariku (cooks). KnppakS ibarbera), Nnhib 
puk» (li!ith^ttcaiktili}) i Sudd (imBfoctboett), Itfljukfl (washer¬ 
men), FeukAtk (weavers), alld NajakArk (basket-makers). 
Another important historical allusion in tliin eutta is the fact 
which refitr* to Jivaka, the famous phyniaifili of the Buddha* 
and gives ua an account of I he vkit paid to the Buddha by (he 
patricide monarch of Magadha, the terrible Ajiitiiwidlu, In the 
concluding portion of the siiUattfa there hi tm fiBsuonn to the 
Actual murder of UimhiHura which hi^ finii AjataiaUit committed. 

Thc Am list (ha Suttanta (.Digh n. L] refers to King Paseniuii 
oF KoBidn. ns well as to some famous sages of the time* 
Yomataggi, A me i rasa, Bliaradvaja. Vistd-tiia. Blmgia, and Vs- 
ssamitta. A famous brahmin teacher of Kosalft and the teacher 
of AmbHtLn, Pokkhjii-.ififuU, is said to have enjoyed the property 
given by King Pasoiuoli, tbn contemporary of the Buddha. 

The Sanarfanda Button la (Dfghu, I.) refers to LYimpa uldLed 
by the Buddha with 50»J inunks. to Gapgara, ft famous tank 
in Cam pi, and to King Bimhisara of Magadha oral KingPnsenudi 
of Kwnk. Thki sutt&uto also tells m how the Anga kuigdeni 
with its eiipii.iLJ Oamjid w r jw included in the Alagadliun umpire- 
While the. Buddha wua sojourning at Cam pa in the kingdom of 
ABgft, ft brahmin named Sunitduridii wm in the enjoymeni of the 
revenues of the town ns it was given to him by Bimbisara of 
Mftgadh*. Brahmin household eta uf CfttiipS went to the Buddha 
Sound nnrhi also uecompsnieil the in, and eventually id I ef them 
boeftmo lay ■upportei^ of i bn Ltuddhri. 

The Mahili Bttttajitn (Dfglia, I.) refers to Buddha's dwoBlng 
at V r c^ii!l in i l KulAguriL^nlit in M-ihavono, 

The i>jhicrt ?3 Suttontu (LHghn P L) ndt-rs to king of Koeub, 
to SakrAtib inhabited hy a hr.Lhmin named i^iEdeca, and 
to Paainjii.lt, king of KiihI-Kosh 1st, who used to collect taitn 
fnun the inhahitikiitM of Klel-KosaUi aini to enjoy the income 
not alone but with his subordinates. 
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Thr- MtiLapadjlmi SuttanU (Dtgha, IL) refcrw to the two 
fruflou* dWcijik'.- of the Buddha, Saripu t La and Moggiillana. 

The Mabfiparmibfo&iyft Sutl-unta {Dfgka, IL) has a dramatic 
Hotting ina&EuucIi mi it represents Kiu& Ajntagabtn of Mngadha 
«w appearing on a stage mid indulging in n soHIoqiiy giving 
tin e.fprns&ioft of hi» grim determination to unnihiliLtc hid Vajjjinii 
rivnfrt. It further relates that when the Buddha beard of 
this determination of the king, ho remarked that m Jong ns 1 lir 
Viijjiiirw fulfilled tlie seroii conditioi** uf w&lLufe, there would 
not ho any danger for them, Bul t aftorwank AjiiUL^atlu in 
abated bo hatfu succeeded in anriihilnting the Vajjions with the 
help of his two ministers, Siml-llm and Yu&takrira, when dis- 
flen«uni» anise among the VajjiiuiBr Thu suttunU also refers 
to some incidents of Buddha** life, e,g. t the visit nf Subhadda to 
Buddha, and bis conversation with the I^rd, the punning away 
of bhfl Lord, the homage of the Malkin, cremation of BuddhitV 
dead body, quarrel over the ndiea, tltfl amicable distribution of 
relics by Dogm and erection of stupas over them, 

The Jauavasabha Suttantn (Dfgha, II 1 refers to ICiiig 
Bimhis&ra of Mugadha m a righteous king. 

Thk? Pasadika Suttanta pDfghtt, OI.J refers to the news of 
the demise of Maliavlm to Aiunda at Samagdnia in tho M u lls 
country. 

The Atilnatiya Battuta (Dlgha, HL) states that thuRJes&ed 
Ohi 1 1 welt ki tho GijjhiLkutn mountain at. RajagnJin. 

The SriFigiti Silts ante (Digits T UL) informs uh that Mahivtre, 
tin- founder of JiitiiMii, died at Pivl. It further trolls ll-j that 
tho Malian of Fava are dddrtitful jis the thr 

Buddha. This shows that the MuILuh ijelong^l to the Vusiidha 
goIra. 

Qwfpwpkkal 

The Atuhattha Slit Li ut n (Dlgha, LJ refers to u hralimin 
village nf Kn-uilii named frubfrimfigali or Icehwnauknlii which 
was visited by the Buddha wiLh a largo retinue of 500 monks. 
It Aim refers to the Eli mala van region, 

The KiHodaota SutUnU (Dfgha, I.) refers to a hrahmin 
viLlogo named ILhKaumate visited by the Buddha, with 

The 1ftfchftU EulteiUa (DJfcha, L) rrfena to VofUl inhabited 
by the brahmin mesaimgors id Jtonala anil Magadba, smtl to 
a hermitage called it Knsnnibl. 

The Kevaddha S Lit tents {Dtgh*. U refcf* to FftririJj* 
mango grovt? at Nalandii where tho Buddha dwelt, it «po&ks of 
the prosperity of Nalwids which was inhabited by many profile- 

The Tevijja Suttanta {Dlgha, Lj refers to a brahmin village 
in Sbrala named Mntiaalkata which was visiiwJ by the Buddha 
with 500 monk*, and to the north of which flowed the nver 
Ac in vail. Ora the bimk^ of this river there wsa s mongo grove. 
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Tins Mahan id Ana Suttantft (LUgha* IL) refers to a Kuril 
country named Kftmiiin^ilhmiimti where the Buddha dwell 
for ™u lime. 

The Mabiparinil>ME>Ek Sultan to (iHglia, IL) states that the 
IfcnltDd One went from KHLindu to PaUdigimii where Sunlilha 
and Vaasakltf* built ft ftirt to crush the FajjuiftB. From 
rM(;iljgima he wont to Idugadha where be had accepted tb- 
invitation of (lie two miniate ra* ^uiskllia and Vossiklra. Thence 
he went to KotigSma ; and further he proceeded to X&itikii 
wlivrti ho dv^lt it the GLhjakn abode. He then went to YfssalJ 
where ho had accepted the invitation of Lite famous courtesan* 
Ambapilll, The same auttuita refers to the (iijjisnkfitw-pabbata 
at Jfcijagahji where the Blewsl One dwelt, to the river Uang» 
where the Buddha approached nt the time when it was over¬ 
flowing, to Ajapsllii banyan I roc on the btinks of the river 
Neranjara where the Buddha obtained Enlightenment p to Isigilit 
Si I LvaiLft, and Veluvuu at Rujagalia. This. Hiitta also speak* o { 
^tanjatamigrodha^ L'or&pagiato, VebhfiruptiBflii, SattnpflppjiguhH. 
Kuliinilnkimivupa, mki of Jlvakn^ mangy grovo && 1 w-mitiful 
It further refers to the river Kftkuttha, ldp:i viiMnna, the StthvnrKi 
of f ho Mnllttfl at KilsHu-HL and to the river named IfirafinavatL 
This auttantA mention* Sfivutthl ns a great city which wile the 
™ort of many wealthy rtobl^ 1 brahmins, heads of lioMp and 
believers in the Tuihogit*. Croat cities au di us Campfi, 
Rijagfthap3ivatthl f Dakota h Koran bl d and Burn nasi are suggested 
ft* the placet* where the Bleared One should obtain pari- 
□ibbana, 

Thu Mrah iw i dttiajma Battuta fDf§$ha t II.) refers to Lhe 
Baiavann of the Midi as called Upavattfuiu m KiLNinarn nod to 
Campap rtajagAhn, p Bake la, KiivftUhJ, Rastimbf^ and Mniyasl. 
Kiistnam was aho mimed rh Kii*avaU f the capital of the King 
ALihasud^Eknn. KuMvail wim rich, prnaperoiiH, and full of 
many men. Aims conlti profanely be obtained there. 

The JanikvcLsabha Suttinta (£Hgh&. IL) refer* to Kftei- 
Ko-sala + VaHJ-Malla, CodkYiifatt; Kiiru-Pailcftla, and Macuba* 
.Suiuaetta kingdom-. 

The Mftbfigovinda Snttanto (Dlgh.i. IL} rrfera to a number 
of great eitk^ built by Gotmda. They are : Dantapuru of 
tin* KnUfigaa* Potiina of the .Is^kud, Miifikmtt of the Avouli*, 
Romka of the Sovlifts, Mil hihl of the Vidohns, Camp4 of the 
Angas, and Barilo aal of the Kii^k. 

The Sakkapaiilui Hutt.rmtu {Dfgba, IT.3 point* out that to 
tbo cast of Rijagaha there wa^ a brahmin village called 
Amba^Lindii, and to the north there wm a cave nailed indosliki 
in tbo Verily aka mountain. 

The iMfthflflatiphitMiana Butfanfen (Dlgha, IL) refers to the 
Buddha's dwelling among the Kurin*. It mentions the Knm- 
mlBaadhamiim, a village of the Korns, 

The F&ylaj But canto (Diglift, LL) refers to Kin g P&dcimdi 
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of Kosalu, mirl to a. forest coiled Sirae&p&raim wlucli Jay \n th«- 
north of the cit j r 8etavyft. 

I he Patikft &uttanta (Dlgbh, TIL) refcut to Anupivn 
the country of the Mall-in where the Buddha went f«?r a I urn. ll 
ttlso refer* to Buddha h stay at Kutigaraaali or the pmmidr-d 

!ji jij-SF.'; in the Mahavaiu at Veaail, 

The Udnmliflrika 8lh&nJtd& Button t* (Dlgha, III.) teletv 
to the tiijjhakuta-liahlhata at R&jag&ha i idtud by the Buddlm. 

Thu Cnkkavattl 3lhan&d* Bqrttanta (Blgha, IIL) mm* 
tio-tia that the Til lisa d Dne dwell at Mutula in the kingdom nf 
Magadhti. It refers to this capita] called Ketnmiitl of Kinu 
»Saciikha N and to Jit m bud! pa. 

Thu Urnuttara gulUllt* (Dggkl, ill.) states that the Rinsed 
One dwdt at Campo, qn the aide o l the tank culled Caggari 
with 500 hlukkhus. 

Historical 

Important historical tt&sfvm&i in the Majjhhna XtkELym are 
_ . . mainly concerned with the life ami itiimrurv 

NiilyurfSag™ “ f . tiw Bui,li ^ | *®f ^ 

PiijiljA. Inns we am told that the Rli Qot once 

stayed at the &rt>t of a big tffda tree in the 
Snbhaga fqrtwt at LTdiattha (VoL I t 1J, at another turn in 
the Jot a van it hermitage of Anatbajiindihu at Suvattlii (L I-: 
flp 22), nt Ukkacela on the hanks of the Ganges fl t ^5), at. 
V'clshIi in the Odj^to^lri at MahlYAtra {!« 227}, At S&vAttht 
id the palace of Mgaraiulitil at Pnbbarima ! l a 251 1 . at \ Vluvaim 
at Kajagaha {h 230) at Campi by the side of the Unk CiRggnrh 
(t, 330), at Ni±liuui& in the mango m'ovr of FiivMiLji (1, 371«, 
at l^jagrdia in the Kalanrbikuniviipw at Vohivtiu*, a lioniLit igc* 
of tins pnribMjakaa called Moran ivapa (II t ]), at MMtOl in 
the mango grove at Miikhadevn (ll, 74), nt Bivutithl (1L 100 j 
HI, l r 15, 20), at Kliainam in the iihhsktd kimwn as ]>nliImmii.i 
(ll, 238), at HaMvoiu in a pinnacled house <0, 252)* ai 
K-'i piliLvatthn among the Sakkas in the Klgrcdbirani* 411J, 
100) i At GhasitarainA at Koaftmbl (IU+ 152), at Tapodiiima 
ftt Rajagaha (HI, lb2), at iYii&faravinrJa, * brahmin villaof 
the Koenlana where the Ulcssocl One wont with a large assembly 
of hhikkhas (ITI, 2SM)) m well m at Jlukhduvaiui at KajaUgaia 
(IIK 2!J£) 4 Of the plaoea viaited by lh« Euddha, tnqntlcvn b 
made of Mahavamv (I t IQH). 'Die Master also went u* tin 
KoHahinH for alms with a large retinue of monks (II* 45), ti¬ 
the Kunui for the sjiuiv purpose with n retinue of monk & and 
to Lhu Korn country called ThaUidtot tbitm (II, 54), to Ik f adaha 
n country of the Sakha# f 11 r 214), nnd to RmnffiAasAiiiiaminA or 
Kammfij^arihamuin, a country of the Kurus (U, 2fll f 1. 55J. OI 
Ida diNGiples and other prominent Individual^ ftfiMce ii madn 
to SarifmtU iund MoggaJIana (1,24-25), HumLmkusaapa dwelling 
at Andhavana (1 F 142), .\nonda living at VtaiH In the Velliva 
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vitlivgfi (I, Kjibshi|jq, Bml!Ilia tint'll iu>! at Tk-fiarc* in the 
Dtw Bark at tsipitiuu where King Kiki of Borotw came lo 
flttt him | U r 40)„ Mahakaeeana dwelling at (luiidaTiiDn at Madhuri! 
(ll ®3 )p Aagulimdla, u bandit, dwelling in tile kingdom of King 
I'.uk'ijiNii of Kuaohi (1I ? 07) anil Entering tiavjitthl fur alma (II. 
ln[l), Braiimayn t mt old brahmin of MithilA {13, 133), Aniindu 
raiding in the KiLiaudjiLimvilpii at Ycdnvnun ill TOjognhn 
shortly after the purinibfaljM of the Buddha (III, 7), Ajatasattu, 
king of Mogodha (fit* 7) t Moh&paj&patt Gotami who approached 
the plncii whitfo the Buddha w;m p saluted him. and niitrojitcd him 
to imilrtiet and give a religious discourse to the bhikkhii^ilii 
(HE, 270), timmkkhitkij a Licehuvi (I, 08). and Ahihaimma, a 
Sftkiu^MK 

Of other hinkjriual referericeti, mention may he made of the 
ulludons to the Yu j j lh and Milieus [[, 231), Iho SSkyas of 
KapiLiratthu (I, 3o3j n the Kikfis of Burin a* i (l n 473J, the Angus 
imd the Magndhau (LI. 2), Ui the heretical tejudiem, PErana 
Kik*i^pa } Makklmli Gotifila, Ajitakf^kambalf, PuUiuUia KnoriY 
yimn p Stviljaya KeLaVihipiill.i, and Nigjntha NlUhnpnttu (II, 2), 
and to Xigaethjv Xathupiitta/s death at Pivfi (il s 243)* 


Otogmphlml 

Important jj^ngrophieal references in the Miijjhiina NikAya 
are lew. mid are draidy well known from other source-u. Than 
Wii have references to JIliEiiiLl Adhikakkn, ilaya, Mondarika, 
Siira^rvtlp Payfga, nud BrihumatT (1 H 3ft) s to tJoshigayilhwajia 
which wju beautiful (I, 213). Vejaytmta pujee (I, 2A3). AssopittH, 
:i country of thu Ah gas (l r 271). S&lu, a brahmin village of the 
Ron iliiiia (l h 28.’iJ p Ns}nkapana T a pnluua forest [l, 102) 

Haliddtiv-Lsmt*, a country of the Kohyjia (I p 387), Sum^itm^ra 
mountain In tins I Jeer Park of Bhcnakalavana of the Bliaggan 
(11, 01), Med alum pa, a country of the Slkynti (II, I [ S) i OgKisAda, 
a brahmin village of tho Koeuluos visited by the Buddha along 
wilh the bhilrlrfmw (£1 IG4) and to BSMUimma of the ftakkiui 
(ll 243). 


In fximyvSla Niknya of Me Suita Fifaktt 

The SajiiyiittJi Nikjiyu rtifora to King PaafifukU of Kiwal»+ 
r t ■ Un! capital o! which won Savatthi. Tine 

' mom, * F whole of the KMol.t-Sarnyutta L* devoted to 

him. Wo nro told that a war broke out 
bat wean Ajitwattn, king of MngarEhii, mid Pasenadk Ktoh 
oirdriled the possession of the township of KfuL At firnt 
Ajitoiiattu was victorious, but Eater on he was defeated nod 
Saken prisoner by FartitiimLL PivH ntuii, however, marnHl hi^ 
chi Tighter, Yajsm, lo him and gmntofl to him Iho township of 
Kihl (I, 82—S5j. Wv Eire elIso told of the death of FmoDJfcdPa 
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h'leffiQCffl. 


grant Smother (I, &?)„ This venerable lNitdol 4 ibhamdvttjji who 
dwell nt Kosumbl in the Glioflitarnnia gavo answer to King 
Ud eim p H queati' i rrj , Udcna whighly ploa^cd witli bis ftnuwcrn 
fund declared his fa.ii.Ri in the Buddhist Triad (IV t 110). 

When tho Master attained Supreme Enlightenment nl 
UriiveUi under the Bnnyun tree on tho 
hank of the river Nerefijjirfl, he wn$ unwilling 
to prvnch the doctrine. Bfmhnm request^] 
him to >et railing the Win*] of Law fur tho good of all. The 
Blew»d One after much deliberation consented to the proposal 

Hr iw-mi 

The Lord, uSiit dwelling At llajngfth.i in VdIhvuiia in tin* 
K ii huidakn 11 i vii pi l, converted tin) brahmana Bh&radvaja and 
many other hrifinunarf of the BbSuadfijagottu. |l, l&J- 
] Ij3) . 


The lUeml once dwelt in the country of the Bhngfraii 
at- the Sunisuintlnigm in the Dyer Park of tthc£*kn|nvar]A where 
hr pave to the lieiLL^jliolUer XakoliipitS nliginiirt disiuurra 
(II 1,11 

The Blesncrl One dwelt nl the city of Devftdaha of the 
Sakyas (ITT, 6). 

Msilihkaeeriiiii dwell at AYniiti on the mountain called 
KttrariLghufu (Ill, 12) + When the Lord wan raiding in Ycaall 
at Miihavona In the Kiit^p^ll \i® ii’fuU'J the hnnn >1 
rtm of Pflratin K.i^npn which hew I Ihvji put to him by JMiihtLIi. 
n Liechavi (111. 08-69). 

The Lord once dwelt nt KapilJiv^tthu in the Nigrodliiriina 


fH L 01). 

At Bamtthl Vaaohagotta, ft wanderer, put the Burliih i 
Kmtiif- heretical qne^tians {whether the world » o* J, nial or non¬ 
et rnuiL etch The Buddha explained ihe origin id wrung views 
(TIT, m>. 

^aripiitta while dwelling nt the village of Niklkn in Magndha 
explained to the wanderer Jftjnbtikhidftkit the Eightfold Path 
leading to the attainment of oibbunn \ l\ , 2"d). 

SuripiiEta while dwellinii in the country of the VajjM IB 
Uldcavfllt on the hank of the river Gaftgft adilmwd a foUgbui 
disci mrso to tho wnlifcrar ■Eamandiikn £IV> 2()1)- 

Ths Blmned One once went to KALindft frmn Kwnl* and 
converted C tfiftlt f, Adbondluik&ptitb j (IV, 

Onee the Lord dwelt at the Du r Park of Ahcanavana »l 


Stketa (V, 73), LL — 

The Lord resitted nt tho city id in Smnbli* (* Hj J 

The Lord dwelt at the city of llalirIdav*§*H* in the tiountiy 
n| the Koliyai (V, 115). . 

The Blessed One visited the hfUtPinna vdlagr of hm m 


Kofuilft 144). LtfUX ,i 

Tho Lord visits with a company of the btufckhoi tiie 

brahma mi village of Yeludviira in Kreala [\ , 3, eJ|- 
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The Blessed One vL-uted Kotig&nm m the Vajji country 
( V, Ml J. Anandfl and Bluiddn lived at thts KukkutSff&ina in 
PAfcaliputta (V, 171). 


Fn {'hi A n-jtiHara Niktiya of th>: Suita Pilate 


Biitnvn] refer- 
m™* 


Thera were sixteen MahEpmapAdFra, viz., Ansa Mugodhu, 
Ky, Vajji, iVInlJ.i. Uetl, Vuliliii, 

Kuril, Paiicuto, iMnveha, Sfirhujnna, Ass&ka, 
A vunti 6 GnndJiara, and Kainboja. It is 
worthy of notice Unit the nrirn^H are ruunes of people and 
not of eouiitrii-H! (J r lM3 , IV, 252). 

We are also told of King Ptv-emdi of Kosftla Lind Ids Queen 
Midliklxbvd (ID, 57), 

While the Lord was staying at Riljng.Jia on the Gijjlifikut-'i- 
pnbl^tn, VosiaklTA tho brahmin minister of King Ajatasuttn ul 
Magiidby, as directed by his royal mjieter, same to the Buddha 
for ndvieo eotseermng the king’s desire for Leading mi expedition 
to lhn \ rijj i norLntry. Aftc r tnIk w i t H the Buddha r V j l jssakii r. l 
reab^eH that the only means of subjugating the Vnjfls toy in 
sowing tihrr raefLt of mutual jealousy among them (IV, 17-21). 

Mnhnfmee&na while dwelling at Mad hi Em in the G undS vona 
,. . explained the evils of sens mil pleasures to 
the BriLhiuana KanihirSyana who professed 
his hath in this Buddhist Triad (I, **7). 

Onco the Blessed One went ty the brubiiirma village of 
Vcnagapum ir) Kosalri where he addreastrd a religious discourse 
to fho hrubFniujjLq who tiKik their refuge in the Buddha* the 
Dim mm a, and the Scunglia (I, 180)* 

The Master once visited the tnwnship of Kesaputla of the 
Ktltomus who we re eon verted by him (1, 188). 

Tho Buddha visited the township of Fattksdhi in Kosah 
and from P&nkudba went to Uajasrahu and dwelt at the fiijjha- 
kOta fl r 231V 237), 


Thera ntp references in the An gut Mira Nikriyu to lUuinda- 
iiMuit in the kingdoru of the Vajji.* visited by tin- Budrlhu 
(If, f). AjifipfUEmigrodha (Ibid, f 22), Madhuri! and Voranji (/Md-, 
57), the Master dwelling among the Bhaggas in tho Deer Park 
of Bhcsakalavnn^i (Wd.,61), Kuslnnrfi when? the Buddha dwell 1 
between the twin sab tree* of the Mallas at Up&vattunn {fhut., 
73J, tho hermiiuge of Aimthapindika at Jrtavuna in HJivaithl 
(III, If, a bnihmin village of the KiiHahin^ cllUi-I the lechil- 
nafigahi visited by the Bmldhn (TMd. t 30) t the Biased floe 
dwelling among ttrn BhaddiyaH f/6£d,, 3(1),, the Muster dwelling 
at. tfie pinnacled bmw- in the Mahivann in Vesalt [Ibid., 38), 
Naradfk d welling r±E the KukkiifcJrriijuit in PiUalipulta (Ihid., l* 7), 
l W young Lioehavi roaming about in t)io MaMvana armed 
with Howe and arrows accom primed by dogs {Ibid.. 75), Saranda 
dacot lim libido 1G8), the bbikkbiis dwelling in the J3eer Park at 


A ppe ndtx A 
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Benares {/£«£,, 320), thu Buddha dwelling at Kijayiiha on the 
OijjhnkflU nioLini.JLm (IWiL p 

While dwelling at Vesall in Elm SUivunltvIn IVtiyu (tie 
BffSNnl Oin' spoke to tin- IJltIiil.vb DU tin? seven ^fHiditknu, hy 
following wMok, Lhcv were sure tu thrive \ I V n Ill). 

The Venerable Uttara in fluid to have dwelt at Mahifl&vatfchii 
on the mount H^iiiikheyyakn (IV, 1(12). 

Tin. 1 Blessed One while dwelling at Venulja under Na(em- 
puojiianisiliunula eonwrtfld the Bruhnmna Yerufijn (IV. 172). 

There wen? fire izfeat rivers, (iahgil^ Yamunfl, Admvatr, 
SarabIiu T and Malil (iV, 202). 

The Lord dwelt ut the Aggftjnva Cetiya In Alaviv.i (IV, 21Hi- 

The Buddha onoe visited the township of Kukk.irapatta of 
the Knliycia (IV. 2Sl) t 

The Lord also went to the brahmin village of lodbAnungala 
in Koaain and there he converted the h rah ruin hDumdiuiiit^ra 
(IV, 310), to the township of Uruvilak&ppsi of the Million (IV* 
4%% j, to KamniaHHtlbamrna in the Kuril country \,\\ 20-3*1). tu 
Suhajuti in the Ceil country (V. 41), to Kajangala and dwelt 
there at the Yeluvana (V p 34)* 

The township of Kim w m Ln the possesion of Pasenadj, 
king of Kosak (V, 5fr). 

The Lord mice went to the township of Ka|akapftim in 
Konak and dwelt at the PaMsavajia (V, 122}, 

A Ofstiin hrmidboldar, hy name, came to Prvpdiputt* 

from Attkakruiagarii on some btidoesH. lie went to Kuk-Eiqjl." 
rilmn, which wm in PnpilipuH a. in order bo soc the Thera Awmda 
But ho was informed that Aruuftcln was then dwelling at VeaUJ 
In Veiuvartilmn. Hi- then niter llnbhing Ilk business went to 
Veluragftma (V. 342)* 


Historical and ytafraphical reference* in fir Khttddtdvt 
Niknffa 

Dovada-tta was iloittel to go to Hell (Itlratlikft, p+ §§) F 
King BiraMsira of Magadbm ami Kmg 

HiHtorieaL Pa*«narii of ftoiik have i&m referred to in 
the UdFluft (p. H) and thi'm Sb a in it r,f 

a daqghW f the Ko%wi (p. lo) + The» am nTnuces in the 
Udiina to fk^ nnili and Mil wife MaOiki (p 47), (p. hl) F 

arid King Udena who went to a garden. When he went them, 
a harrnn was built ft n l 5*Hi women headed by Staivail died 
(p , 79), The Cldana further refer* Ui YiinkB, mother of Migira 
(p. 01 ) p and Da Mm. a Malika (p, ft3|. 

The Kiitta Mpftt* refer* to the Buddha 1 1 welling aiming the 
Magudhu* in a brahmin village named FlkjuiiEft at Dft fckhfri i gfr i 
(n, . 13 ) ami to the Master .|welling at AJavf In the abide of the 
Yakkha Ajavakft fp» 31). There are refemuM in the rturatthu 
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to King Bmhnmdatta of Paflonia (p. 32) and King Pingakkn 
of the kingdom of Sumttba and the Muriyas (p, 57), 

Wo all all briefly state anme facta firm the J it takas regarding 
the political hktary of ancient. India. From the Jiltakos no 
know that Anga was once a powerful kingdom. Magadhn was 
onco under the sw ay of AAgarEja (Jfitaka, Fausboll, VI, p. 272). 
It is said (Jutjilov V H pp. 313—31 (t) that King Manojii of Brahma- 
vurdlmfiu (another name of Bcnarvti) eunquemrl Align and 
Magadlia, It appears from the Jiitaka* (Jut aka, 111, pp. 115 
fab.; .Jai.aka, l T pp. 202 folk) that before the Bud dim Ns time 
KjIhI was the most powerful kingdom in the whole of Northern 
India. In til© Jfltiknfl (VoL It p p. 231 ; IV h pp. 342 folk) wo 
find that Vlahakosak, father of King Pasn-iuuli of Kosak, gave 
hi?* daughter in marriage to King Bimbls&ra of Magadha, The 
pin-wimcy waa the village uf Kasf yielding a revenue of a hundred 
thousand for bath and perfume. We are also told that there 
took place many a fierce fight between the sona of Mahakoaala 
and Blmblsara, PaHenndi. and A|ataao.ttu respectively. In one 
of the Jfitakas [JilL. 1V< pp. 144 IT,) we are told that Vi^udabha, in 
order to errash the S&klyos who deceived UU father iWmuli by 
giving him a daughter of a dav© girl to marry, deposed his 
father and became king. Ho marched out with a large anuy 
and succeeded in annihilating the Btakfyw But Un with his 
army met aim with destruction. The'river RohinT mw the 
boundary between the Sukyn anil Koltya countrirN, A tjuftm l 
hrok© out among the Sukiyns mid Koliyjmregarding the possession 
of the river, But the Buddha illceeedcd ill remtn rin g peaoe 
*ttmg his kinsfolk Mat , I, pp, 327 frill — Rnkkhadltamrpa.Mlaka; 
■bit-i TV. pp. 2U7 fol!.-P!i.Ln,W Jaljiku). A king of BtoaiuW 
attacked the ^kingdom of Knaula and took i he king prisoner 
The king of Kwn had a non named Ohatf-n who fled while hi* 
fid her won kikeit prisoner, Aftnrwnrd* Cll&ttn rcroveivd lm 
kingdom fJAtofaiy IU, pp. L15 foil-). Tlie kingdom of Benares 
wan seized by a king of SiIvatthT named Vnnkn. But it was 
3txm in the king of Benares Mutakn, 1H P pp, Jflrt-OB). 

Besides there amp at her historical referent-os* A king of 
Benur> L -S hod a gardener who omit. I make sweet mungocg bitter 
anil bitter rnnnanr* *wect Mfitoka. V p p. g), Fin© olotbs widely 
known n-s Kuril cloth* were man iifur turn! (Jatftka, V. p, 377), 
There was a great town of aurpatiiers in Benares containing a 
thousand familt^ (Jl||]a t tV^p. 15S) 4 There were in lienare* 
Rimk^^buFinurH (JELtnkfl p III p p. 1 ftSlatDghter of deer, twine, am i 
other atiiiiijil-i for making offerings to goblins was In irogiir in 
Ben a res (Jfitaka, IV. p, 115). Them was a king named Assaka in 
IN jtaii. FT-a win instructed by a Hodhiuatta (Jat aka t U,pp J 55 fo H). 
There was a frntivrd at R&fogitha where people titanic wine p ate 
iWfl.djUirad, and sang (Jutukn I. p. Biliudiynviicclm turned 

the palace of Rajagntia into gold with the result that lie was 
given all abundant supply of the five t-a tables „ e.g** su^ar, hut ter, 
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pliw. baany, and ail (JEitnka, ITT pp . 303-304), A rawtiim »•«. 
held id n. Siititnllgani at lUjagalju. where the people met and 
discussed the means of welfare hut they could not arrive at rmv 

detiuib- . .Ionian and the mmtrr mis referred to the Buddiui 

wV, settled it Anally by preaching iV Mai'^ok Sutta of the 
Khuddakfl,patha (/t*d., TV, pp.72foU,J. In the Vepolh, rmiuutii.ri 
Hiimjundmp R^jaLr-thn iWo wag a gem list'd by an universal 
raonumh by which Diuutaflpiyn, the Kanntvn king, minht h,. 
defen led in playing dice {IlriiL, VI. p. 271). 

The Gijjhalt Qt a- pa hhatu hn* been thwiribcd os o hf j 
CtawrtuilueoL iiiuiiiitiim in Giribbaja of the MagadWi 
(Jthiittakn, p. 17). The UdAtrn meiitkjtu* the 
Ito-tro at the Riot of which Che Buddha firsl obtained . aii^Lti p] 
mt-ni on the bank of the river Xenuijara m I Yu vein [p, t) m 
Jchmitu where the Buddha dwiAi (p. S) e NayTkLun at GayA 
Ti-liere the Mnqtcr dwelt fp. fl) p Pipphali eavo when MaMkn .j. - 
dwelt (p. 29), LTpaviittina, the rfiln forest uf the Milk-i (p. 37). 
[vjiLmilrikiLuivUfiji nt Vtiluv.'um at Hajagwha vwhed by tie- 
Buddha (p, 3Li),, and Kmunibl visit* - il by i\m Buddha |p \} ]. 
Theft an? references in it to Gatina, Yamuna At iravati Lind 
MjiIlI (pp, fi3 P '}~t) . Mahlimmi where the Master dwell (p, 02), 
=Ml«l to the fire Cetiyai* Cip&K TMcrm, Go fa malm r Sultambuka, 
lbLhiiputt.il, anil Snmndjida [p. til!?* KiuhiJUtf and P&tnbg'uim 
rtre nlaj rrfctrrd Co in if (pp* 82 and M.>). 

The Sutta NipSta refers to tlui Gijjfraktita-piLbh.ita jp T .s.t., 
Itajiigikha (|>. SB) vbilte-fj by the Buddha* Velcivnmi, and Kalajitiu- 
kmuvilpa (p. Ui) p Icdjfinniiknk (p. No), LiivntlliT { j>, I s), Publwl- 
nlfm where there vafl the p d ice of Migfiraraiiti fp, Jd^) f 
Pubkhinilputhn (p. 190), Kapibwj&tihu (f h 102) visited hy the 
Budilha, PutitlhKnSk M&hisoati, Cjjenh Vedisap Kowunbh Seta* 
vy n, Kualnlia, Mn^ndJui, md the Otiya Fapi5aak?i (p, 1 M). Th is 
work ruffian to lhe river* C-cniJivrfcrJ (j-i_ I Ob). Gniijjii (jl 31!), nnA 
sSundarikA (p. 79)> 

Tlie V'inian.iVrttthu nefera to CfotAlAtfivann which 
hemit.iful (p. 10} aoil the PeUvutthn reftr^ to Uahcii (pp. 2s 
rmil 2!)) end to t wo fomoiw oitiefl of VeeEU and S&FJttthl 4o 
and 

There are many ci^pfraphi'^il atbaion-i hi thn JaUiLa-«. 
It Si EUtSrl that I’ampfi, the e-npital of the king'lorn of An^a, 
wrb nt a dfstuurc of llo yojamuj from .Mithill (-Tit., p* S2). 
In the iVsaaltu Jatiiku (JftL, II P ix Jfic) we are told of the WaLi 
tanitory, tfie capital city of which wai Potidi. Tn the Bhtiiia- 
liem Jritjfki f.Tnt, r h l t pp. 350 ff,) Takkadfi in referred to u n 
gttsit centre of lefiming. lit the CV^tiva .lit nk» («Tftt p III H p ^)) 
w r e am ttibl that the bnl^POiti of ilif? Linttof t V-ti bnib five oitks : 

I iai t.hip urn. Afisapura^ Sfiiiipnm;, Gttirt-TafirSla, and Yku I«lam - 
pun. From the Sivi .hMaka (Jit.. IV, p, 401} we km»w thut 
Aritthapura waa the napCni of the Sivi ki^rlom. Thn kinsfdf.ma 
of liaveru L4 referred to in the B&Vfini Jitnka (Jil^ III, p. tJH}. 
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Bharokncoha. rt «sapf<rt. town, Is n*fcrri*d to in the Nuasnnili 
JitaJm (Jilt,.. ili r jp, IH7 If). In the Cetiya Jut aka fJSt. P III, 
p. -1 r>i) it b mid that Sotthivatinugura was 1 ho capital of the 
klugvkim of CVi+.L In thft Ganrlli&ra Jituka (Jat,, (If, rip. 3fi3» 
IBSUt the KiLHinlr-Cimiilhara king) lorn and the Videha kingdom 
are also mentioned. The kingdom of KM iw also referred to hi 
the Jltakoa. It*s capital was BlranuHl. Tho extent of the city 
Lh imm tinned a s 12 yojnium (Jat +t IV, p, 100), There ore alio 
r ferenoce to tho Kosuln kingdom (Jilt., Ill, p. 237 ; Jitt., HI, 
pp* 211'213). The Kamfroja kingdom h also referred to in 
the Ju takas (Jilt., IV , p + SOS). There are innn m emble roforoBCes 
ta tho Magn^Um kingdom (Jit., IV, pp. 454-455 ; JeYL k V, p, 3 hi. 
Jut., VI t p. 272). Tim eity of MtthHJA the capital of the Vhbhas T 
was 7 leugsu tf mnl the kingdom of Videha 34 M) leagues in oxtont 
(CowelTu Jfltv, HI, p. 222}. We find n reference to t he Madda- 
ruttfm in the KAIIng^findJu Jfltaka (Cowells Jilt., IV, pp. J M 
M5}. ft! the Kumhhakiifa Jurnkn (CowbILVf J&t,, Til, p. 230) 
we read tEm.! fcka tsnpita! of UttarAd?AfiollA wae Knmpilta. The 
city of SeufakujirtTx ix referred to tn tho Kuphi JaEaku (Jit,, 
Fiuisboth t T p T 103). The country of Sunitthii is reformed to in 
the SSamhhnftg^t Jiitaku (.Tut., V, p P 133}. In the SaJiit&ka 
Jut aka (Jilt . 4 t, p. 418} and in thu Kimi riliAmipa. Jilt.:ijk;i 
fl r p. 30JI) wo finiI that the river Aoiravntt was near 
SivatthJ. In the FhikaJiruhmrv Jatnka (Jilt., lll r p, 351) the 
river tlriT la reform L to. The river Cum [ill funned the boundary 
lictweeii Anga uini MagndJiu (Cnnipoyya Jatakii —Jut. rV p p. 4,74). 
Tbn river fJod&vivri is neur the? kuvit(hit forest (^iarahhangu 
Jfituki—Jut,, V, p. 132). The Amnja.ni, n chain of mountains, is 
refi mui lo in the Sarulihungn Jutukii (Jit., V. p. 134). The 
Candakn mountain Is referral to in the SniikhapEla J at aka 
(Jilt., Vj p. 152), fn the * hkugumuLi Jaruku fjfi,fc rj TIT, p. 452) 
the Qiadhiiffiftlimji is mentioned. The ilihgnlji-pahhata is in 
the Ilimav iiit.a^puL^n (Jat., V, p T 415). 

The Niddesn contains 30iuc goograpEiiciU information. It 
relf?rs to Guiokft, Tukkolu, TiikkadlH, KaLiEuuklia, Maranapara^ 
Y&mAgn, Ver&patliA, Java, TurmUi, Vanga l r EhivuddruM, Silvan- 
ntikuta, SiH'rv^pubEifiml-, Tjirnbu^nni Jt i Suppar.k 4 , Bhanikucyha^, 
yurattha a , Anguiiaka, ( Jariffana r [ J urarnrkguiiganii h Yooa T , Para- 
m,\vona, AIL uunda w r Man i kimtnrn, A ani? li j vU-l m r A j apatha, 
Manilapuiha, Saukupathn. C^hattaputlm. V’arbsaputha, ^ukur^a- 


1 Bongnl, 

1 ISurmn. 

1 ('ey! on. 

4 Sotippam (Pali—Stippujaka), onuu a |gr+?at report town 
1 Bftmah* 

9 ^ izru t. 

T Bet.woeii the rivers Kiiphib niid this inchjM. 

1 Alcxa/Mlria. 
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patha» Mfisikapathtt, D&ripatha r Yettidhica \ Niiidesii, I r pp. 1.34- 

mi 

In the Niddesa (II. p 1} we are told that on.ce a certain 
brahmin named Bivarf dgftimufl of akincamuuh (salvation! 
went to Dakkliin&pikUin. from the twnuliful city of the Ko^nhuu. 
Hu lived nil f W banka of the river Godavari in the kingdom 
of Assaka near Mulnka. In the sutne booh (/5iV/>, pp. 1-5) 
we find tbjtl there wan n route, proha h ty a trade mute, from 
Pntitthana to Magadhti. ! here are reference to Mu Lika \ Pati(. 
(hftua *, Mlhbt&ti a - U]jeal\ Lronadham., Yedisfl, KoeambI®* 
Saki'ta, B fiavatthl q p Setavyani. KapiUvatllre T , Kiudnim, PivI # f 
BhoganAgora* Veefi.ll tt > and ilagadha. 10 

Tho Patisaihbkipiftiiiag^a mentions ^avatthl os the place 
™ited by the Master {Vdl II, pt. L p. 177). Kooimbl v'mt&i 
by Ati&nda (VoL Il r p. 92), uni Impabma Migudavi at Benares 
Fisited by the Bntldha (YpL II* pp. 147, 159). 

Tbc BndtibnTuhM refers to the city of Amarlvatl where 
Ural a brahmiji 1 Sumedha (p. 0), the city of RammaFatl (p. IT), 
the Himalayas (p, 49), Kasltiara, VesSi], Kapilavutthn, Alln- 
kappn., Rnmaganm, PljAliputta, Avalltipura^ and Hit bill {p. IW). 

The Cari>4pitnh* mentions the following cities—Indapatta 
ruled bv Hhjmafljayftt some? bnhinifla from Ktkluigit fame lo 
him (p, 741 Kimvatt fp. 75), Campevya when' the Bodhwattn, 
wua bom .ls a *nMke king (p. SSh and PaMis where there waa 
a king named Jayadiasa. in tho city of Kappdla (p. 90). and there 
i'S & reference to Gangi in the CariySpitaka jp. *7). 

The Apadto* refers to the dlfe* A HamisavatJ fimotM for 
good Ibwvra (p- l- f 4) p Bm-Uunuatl (pp. 210, 29S), Aruinn uti 
(fn 282), and Ketumatl (H f p 354). This work *1*0 refers to the 
following riTOT : 


4 Accordiiig to the Biiddhinia, Jifujaka was a diBercnl town 
from AwitdL the countries of Mutakn mid AiWika were separated 

by the river GodAvtiL _ _ 

i Pai than, t he capital of Awakn or Mmhirfahfcre cm Um 1 loduvnri. 
a Mabefrm or Mai**h. on lb* right bank of the e-bad*, 40 
mdEs to the south of Indore. During the Buddhist period It wa* 
tlie cftpitnl of AvnDti - DakriuQipaLin. 

* Capital of Hfilavm or Avimti on tho Sipri 
» Kgwb, an oM vHUgo on the Jumna, 50 retire S. Vt of 


Allahabad. , . t * 

* &ibet-M*hpt on the border of the Blinurh and Gomta 

district ft. of the Fyfcflbod division, U-P* 

t The Village nf PipirawH fBo*ti di*tnrt) marks the wte of 


P * Bet ween PAva (Fpaflpiw-Gor^Iipif diitnitj and Kiwioagnira 
(KaaiAl v^fl the river Kufcultba or Ktlku. 

V«ftU ha® been fcfcntillpd with ilu^ rami at and near B^rhor 

Ikiot (5liiMl!ivp' I,r Bib»r] . 

id- The distriata of Patna and Gaya formed Dus ttantory proptw. 


2i 
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0) Sindhu (p. 325). Cnndabliajzi, fpp, 277. 201), Gangfi, 
Yamuna, Sarabhn, M&hl, Saraewatl (p. 27), and it mentions 
the following tretija*—Buddkii-^ctijft fp. 71) and Sikhi^ntiY* 
(p. '25%), Tho Hitiuiiiviin mountain tins butn mentioned in r.Lc 
Apadann (pp + 15* 20, 50, GS + 160. 27S g 279 + 330, -HU 


APPENDIX B 

PALI TRACTS m THE INSCRIPTIONS 


Much light Ee thrown on the development of Pflli cauo client 
Rk h _ liEer-durr b + v the lithio records of A^ikn, 

*"*" Edict. The first inscription that deserm notice 

in this connection i# the Bhabru Edict* It 
opeiy- with a declaration of Aaoka'a deep and extensive* faith in 
tio Buddhfet Triad ml d of h is firm concretion that the utterunoe* 
of Buddha arc gospel truth, It then enumerates certain 
Dh^innmpariyftvaa or canonical tsx w selected out of thn Buddhist 
scriptures then known to him lor the constant study and medita¬ 
tion not by the clericals only, hut also by the laity and that with 
a view to making the goad faith long endure. The fceita inferred 
to by A-oka are us follows : 

(l) Vina pi Samxtkax or the exaltation of discipline, Pltimok- 
kh .a (Rhys Davids, J.R A.S. r 1$BS), 


Prof. Bhandarkar 
Mr. Aisiira 


Prof. Oldenberg 
11 Rerun 


,. Tuvaft Ewka Sulla (Sulla Nipat^J. 

. - Suppuiisa Suita (MajjliLma] and later p 
A Vmaya tract in the AutfiLtan, 
VoL L 

* * The Pltimokkha. 

*. SingMovIda Suttn {Dtgba; called Gihi- 
VTcmya and Anumam Sutta (Map 
j hint A) called EhiMdiuriimya, 


P) Jltju^VaJani 

Kosambl _« Ariyavatiisa (rVnguttaJn), VoL II P p. . 
,* Rhys Davids .. Ten Ariyavasani enumerated in the 
Samgiti StiU&nta (DLgha) h J-R-A-S., 

IBM. 


(3) AwJptitihhayd ni 

,, Rhys David* .« Anttgara, bhi vaoi jAliguttara}. 

(4J MunigaiM 

n Rhyi Davids , * Muni Sntla {Suit* 1«ipitn) ( h It, p, Sfr 


u 


(5) Montya SiUe 

.. >'ilalc» Sutta (Sutta NipiU), ill, M, 
p p, 131-m. 


Kt? iambi 
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Ftof. Barua ,. Nulaka Sut in min ft# the Prolug up. 

Jt Rhya David& - * Moncyya Suttfi, £RJl£L r ISBS." 

(fl) Upatim Pusinc 

and Rftriputta Suita (Suttn Xipituh iv, 16 , 

pp, 176-9. 

* * The question* ol Upatism in the 
Rat ha vini ta Suita (MajJMtn&). 

(7) 

„ Rhys Duvida RahulovidA Sutta (Msjjhimah ii + 2 t 1 # 
YoL I r p. 414 

Jf M, Scnort s . The ArahaLutthlka Rahulovailn Sutta 
fMnjjhim^)- 

Thzm arcs the Dhammapariylyas or canonical fcorta which 
hnve been identified differently with suttas of the Pali canonical 
literature. 

At the time of Aaokn there w m a RinidhM literature. 
Asols a selected out of this body of Buddhist literature seven 
Dh&mmapariylyaa which, in his opinion, would serve his 
purpose, that is, making the good faith Jong endure* 

It is generally accepted by Rchulara that Biiddhism i* the 
basis and source of inspiration in regard to AsokaV Dhamnm. 
The Bingllo v3.r ]a Suttn of the Digits Niknya and the Malia^ 
maAgala Suttu of the SutLi filp&ta enumerate just those course* 
of Conduct which Atioka wn> never tired of inculcating on the 
minds of bin people and it is easy to understand how greatly 
texts of the Rock Edict*, 9 and 11, were inspired by the 
Maugala Sutts. Now there ore the two scriptural texts which 
have been particularly reserved by Buddhism lor the lay people 
to read, contemplate, and prautino. 

The style of composition and the subject of discussion in 
the last portion of the KUtf, BhthF&zgarhi, and Manahctfll 
verslonis of R.E, TX are alinrjst similar to those in the Katha- 
vjilthu (composed by Moggnliputta Ttwu in the tliinl count"U 
held under the patronage of Afloka), and the Slmafiikaphnla 
Sntta respectively. [Bhajirfarkur and Majuindar, Inscriptions 
of A^ikn, pp. 34-3d ( ) 

M. Senart points out that the use of the phrase Dhurnma^ 
ilrimi IK must have been suggested to Asoka by a verse from the 
Rhanifiutpada— H Bnblka^njito d ham mo dunam jiniti lf » 

On the monuments of the 2nd century B,0, the niun^ of 
donors of different parts of the buildings are 

inBcrib<?d in ““*y raw?* with toe* tMn. 

htarntw, Some of these tit ten are very important 

because they have been derived from the 
well-known divisions of the Buddhist canonical literature 
Among these epithets hare been found the folio wing : Dhamma 


41 Kosanibl 
Barua. 
1 1 Neuman 
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kathiku, Pet akin, -Sultan tika, .Sutt^ntakialf tmd Panen.Tn.ikS.vLka 
refer to the Buddhist hooka. They conclusively prove the 
existence of a Buddhist lit-orature Mon the data n( the iu-*crtp- 
tianE, This Buddhist literature had divisions known by tho 
technical names nf Fit aka, Niklyi^ Suttants, and Jltakji h 
Again the .Nikiiya U a^iid to have five division*. There wen? 
not only (be Ftt&hn* the five Niklyttfl mid the Jilt aka* but also 
distinct groups n| reciters known as the bhlnakflM, 

The inscriptions on the Inner Railing* and Gateway* of the 
Btirinut Imfccrip- Buddhist Stupa a1. Bmhnt in Central India 
tErjI “- throw interesting light on the development: of 

Pali literature Damn and Hinha in their 1 Barhut Imotip 
lions 1 have broadly distinguished the inscriptions m Votivo 
Libels and Jit taka Labels, grouping the former as they ooour 
cm thi* (gateway.pillars, the Bail* pi! tars, the Baii-bitm, the 
Coping-stones and the isolated Fragment*, and gfo oping the 
latter os they are attached to different scenes La aocordjuioe with 
the accepted Jatiika-outUnes of the Buddha's life. 

That the bas-relief* on the Barhut Top* illustrate several 
Beenes from the JiUaka Atur-ica ean be shown by the fact that the 
tilled of the Jft takas inscribed on the bas-reliefs correspond to 
those in literal up'. The title* inscribed on the bos-relMs, 
e.fc!., Vitim Pnnakiya, Miga. Naga* YftVanlftjUakiyfl, Mugapokay* H 
Latova. Chfidantiya, Isteingiyft, Yam luima^o avsyesi, H*nsa s 
Kiimm, Isiiuigo. Tanaka raj a, Sivrnli devj, Uda, S^flm, Sujato 
galjiitOr Bided * JftUiku T Kukupi .Tanka, MaghBdeviya nud Bhisa 
FLiraniya, correspond to those found in the Pali J^tEika bonks, 
«ig, p Yhlhura Panilitn. Nigrmiha, Kakknta, Episode? in Mah&- 
UmrnaggH T Mugnp.ikkh.i, Lutickik^, Omddiinta, Alain busai 
AudhA-lihutii, Nfl43£m T Canda Ktnnara, MIgs-potaka* Mohfc- 
Jajiuk n . Babhlin-Pupphn, buhhjya-Makkatflp f^njita. Knkkuta P 
SkMildeva, ml Bhian. Again, in the Barhut Stdpa wc find 
some scenes which have got no title inscribed on the ha^rellof. 
But a close examination of the picturra cngravi-d on the railing 
enables us to identify sotne of the scenes with those in the P&li 
Jat.uka stories. The names of such Pill Jltaka ^torieA an t n^, 
Kuruftga-Miga t Sandhi-bhedii, Aaadisn, Thiaaratha, Mnhn-Kapb 
Cam in 11 -Sat nku. AriLnsa-DOmlui, and Kupata, 

The Museum at SAmnth shelter* a huge, more than life 
rise image of a standing KcKlhiMitva. 

Pali In*TipU<™ At t he front and back of the pedestal of 
M'laeiim the JU well m on the umbttlk over 

his head, there arc three P*li mscnpbMis 
inscribed in the 3rd year of the fcipi of Kani^kn- tbr great 
Ku^Efia king. The tart of the inscription rcialc- 1 itself fo tbo 
subject of tbr first sermon ddlvertcf by the Buddha to tbo five 
brahman^ immediately after the 4ambodhi at H&niAth. It i* 
not cioetly * quotation but i^ rather of the character^ of un 
abstract of the original snbject from the Mahavagga {l t 1, 6b 
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(a) 11 Chatter=imird bMkkhave m (i) ya^saocituh {h) 
Katoxniiuj (qb) tULri dukkha (m) di (bln) kkhave am 
(i) yu- 4 BceaEii t (c) dtikkisa-aajiuiilav (6) ariya- 
snceaul dnkkhft-nirtidhu &riyaaaucam r (d) dukkha* 
niradlio-gSmioT (oha) pattpada/* 

Transition — 11 Four are the Noble Axiom h. ye monks E 
And what are Iheee four '? The Noble Axiom about sneering, 
ye monks, the Noble Axiom about the origin of sulTering, the 
Noble Axiom about the cessation of suffering, and the Noble 
Axiom about the wav leading to the oeesatknt of suffering " 
f Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath, No. B + 

k >4 

Mautiggan Gobi ptatut 


Tiro gdd plates bearing inscription in PJUi t very elnflely 

inMrfuiir.,- |F. t allied to the Kadamba script of the 6th 

P^iwi «»tuiy A.D., of Sou then i India. were rfia- 
covered at Maunggau, n village near otij 
Pro me. Burma, These two pin tea begin each with the well- 
known Buddhist formula : Ye ilbAmmfl. hetnppabhavjl tesaiti 
beta, oto.| which Is followed in the first, by IV categoric* from the. 
Abhidhamma in m tnmital order and, in the second, by the no 
1™ well-known praise of the Trinucina. (An. K.A.5L Buraia, 
Ifi 24 . p. 814 

BtMwbrtwjyi ftaffwta stmt fragments 


in 19 Bi.|J. while dewing a small portiaTi of the debris 
round the Bawh&wgyt pagoda of Hmn (old Pmitie) three 
fragment* of ri stone inscription were discovered. Their 
characters are the game as those of the Maunggati platen; and 
the script may bo to the 6 th century A.D* It contains 

m txtrurt from the Vit>hiinga $ a book of the Akhidhamim, and 
correspond,- to pnge 144 of Mrs, Kb vs Davids* edition- (An. 
BA.^ Burma, 1024 , p. 21 + ) 

The two gold plitce and the stone fragments have been 
-Elaborately tinted by Mon, Finot m bis article " Utt nmmtw 
dommimirnrle huddhisme birman rr —a new document of Burmese 
Buddhism— jjlaI dished in the Journal Aeialiqu*, Fof* XX, 
J*Qki'Aoul f 1012, pages 121 ff. 


T&rt of the, tiro Gold platen 

I, (I ) Ye dlioniirifl betmppabhavl tasadi beta tathlgata 
aha tesnn ca yo nifodho evaiisiadi maLajyimano ti (2) Ca t vara 
tuimnnipparLhajilk catv&fD anti pat tiifknH catvari oiiyoti&ocfliii 
futuvewkrajjiini paneinrlriy&ni panea cakkbuni oba (3) asaddha* 
ranSni mlts ENjjjbnbgn arivo afthuhgikn maggo navnlu kiltturi 
dhntnmift baiftai euddaSA buddlianfklni nUbilnua buddlia 

dha ninia. ti. 
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LL. (1) Ye dhamma hnluppabhavA (tej m (m) lietu lathi- 
gflto fill a cii yo ninxlho orambMi twahh ci nmt> ti iti pi 

so bliagQTa araham (2) SammA ^mbudfUia vijjAcam pa -sa mpanno 
saga to bkirida [inultaro pogradhjKDnU lArabhl 4att-hJL cJeva- 
maiuizKtf mirii buddbo hhagavA U(3) Sftkhyfito blmgavatA diumuno 
&twidp| tiiko akllikD ehipussikD opanAyiko pacctuiain veditwvn 

Tile first plaque begins with the well- kno wn formula. 
After that it onTUneratefl IP onlogoried in a propmaiTily muxuci* 
o&l order: 4 iildlup&d&a., bfLses of magical power k l Hammapp^- 
dfifiima, good deceit, -1 Snllniitthlni. subject* of meditatioD, 
4 ariyasaocani. holy truths„ 4 Vesarajjani, eonhdcncra, 5 indriyinfi 
Attftm b p 5 Cukldiuni, eyeSj 15 r^&dMmpfvm, spadul knowledge^ of 
Buddhism* 7 bojjhunga, cdhpieuU of tike Bodhl, the noble way 
ot the 3 elements, 0 lokuttaril i.lJifirninA superna Lurid states, 
10 balAm r powers, 14 Buddhufiftnftni,, knowledges of the Buddlta, 
a Eld 13 B ri i Idlnt dimmmmL 

The 2nd plaque begun m the same maimer. It is folio wed 
by the well-known hymn {praisel ol Tfiratna. See for example 
tins AngutUra XikAya. U* Jjlk 

The -cript may at first sight lie said to belong to Sunt horn 
India—■* Kiumra-Tckgu 1 script of Bilhler, more particularly 
Kadumbu^ 


Te j-f of the fmjmeitian/ ntan* irutriptwn 

(j) „ # ..jia samphu* 0) tatt im v^daniLkkhaii-1<9 ^Afiak 

kiuuido HLinkkliarakiifitidni 

(2,i di tthivij j phanclitu m dit-tlli aynm vueenti ehaMyntunft 

r ieeayn phiisso toftha katcuu (A) (|ilm3 raft paociyn recUru 

viim oetft (j) i .MMi.t.i 

(3J SauilojaiLim g;l (ho) pdil&lm abhlfliveso parftml** 

knmmaggo. 

Translation 

(I).,(tho eoutaeth the fact ol coming into aoctiot 

the ^dunilkkhiiodhft, the ^aBMkkfiaoIhft, the uuiikUra- 
khandhi;— j™— fai*™rf; elaments of senMtifla t perception, mid 
confect ura*; (2) quunb of opinion, th» M wtint people call 
opinion, iDiUhi.l Touch c-mes (rum the nit nrgAiia ol »o«- 
ViTiat is the sensation which is derived from touching- Unit 
which in thoughts (3) Chain, inclination P oontajtion, had 

path111 * i ' tt t __ . - , j 

This is probably an eitmet from a oamm, flfiuflh h» 
difficult to he traced. It prewtiM considerable akiubtntira with 
certain pfv+mgfr? of the DhatumiisaiWmi. It i^ndd + therida*®. « 
found in a of t he Abtedhamm^ mod periiaiM i>ne of 

which are still nnpubUsh^L 
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A gold-leaf manuscript discovered ol Himuna, Frame 

A monuntcript in every way similar to the palm-leaf man us- 
rripfc so common in India anti Burma hut with leaves of gold, 
twenty in number with writing incised on one Hidc h has been 
discovered within a feliu Chamber unearthed at Hmawaa, a 
small village fi ve miles north of Promo. 

The writing is in characters of on early South Indian script 
of the Canara Telegu type, and may be assigned to the V*YItb 
century A.IX 

The manuscript contains extracts from the Vinnya and 
Abhidhamnm together with those mentioned above, 

the earliest proofs of Pill Buddhism in Burma, The MS. 
begins on the first page with an extract giving the chain of 
causation fFajiccasamiipp&da) and ends on the bust page with 
* llipi eo Bhagava arah&m Sammfumnbiidrtho, etc." enumerating 
the quolities of the Buddha. TWi manuscript may be assigned 
to the Yl-VUth century A .IX (Archmologic&l Survey of India, 
Annual Report, 1926-27, p. 200). 

An inscription of A D< 1442 

The inscription of B.E, 804 (1442 ATI.) m among those 
collected by Forchhammer at Pagan. The Governor of Taungdwin 
and hia wife made Tsrioos pBa to the Buddhist Order and this 
inscription commemorates this memorable event. Hie pious 
donors not only marie giftH of monastery, garden, [Middy-lands, 
and til&vfSi blit also offered to the bhikkiiua a collection of texts. 
The importance of the hat of texts liea in the fact that it not 
only helps us in filing the chronology of many Pali works but 
also enable* us to form nome notion of the point reached by the 
Sanskrit scholars in Rnrma in the 15th century for the h*4 
contains a number of titles of fiattekril works. 

The list of texts contained in the inscription mnv he given 
here: 

1. Parfij i kakaydtt. 2. Pttdttiyii, 3. Bikkliim]vi bhanga. 

4. ViEmyamahavagga. 5 + Yinayacujavagga. 6. Youya pari vlri. 
7. ParHjikiikai^k-attbLvkathjl,' 8. Pacittiyidi-atthakathft. 9. 
Pariljikakanda-tlkA. 10. Temsakanda-tik^ 11. Vinayma&n- 
grabfi'&tfhakatha (the greater J. 12. Vmayasangraha-jLttba- 
katba (the ]e$jvb 13. Kahkhavdl araTst-attlmkafiiu. 14. Khudda- 
aikkhil-liha (ancient). 15. IQiuddasikkhS-'tlkil (new), 15. 
KohkhfUtikji (new). 17. Vjnayaga^thipoda. 18. Vmayauttara- 
fiihcaya-attiiiakathA. 19. VinayiuuRc&y&dlka (later). 20. 
Vimy Akandhaniddcaa. 21. Dhilmmasahgaj^i r 32 Vi bhang* • 
23- Dhfitukathi. 24. Puggalapanfiatti. 25. Knthavattho. 
26, Mul&yamakii 27 r Indrijaynmako. 28. TlkAfaHhin* 29. 
Dukattk a pa tl-hnna. 30. Dukap&f thins. 31. Atthasolinl nttba- 
katha. 32. Sammohft vLnixiaiil-atthakatbfL 33. Panes paksmn.*■ 
utf-h&batM. 34. Abbidhamiua aoutlka. 35. Ahhidha m ma ttha - 
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naisgah a- itt hakatha. 36. Abhidbaiiiiiiiuh&BaOgftl] Mika, 3?« 
Abbidberttiaatthuvilihfi^fljii^Ikl, 36, SlkkkLumdha. 30. 
Mfliiavagga. 40. Pathoyya. 41. SiJklekbmtilbri^L^bnkfLtha. 

42, MabAvagga-atthaitath&. 43. PJLihyyva-aKhakarM. 44, 
Slkkkhand h a - tikii. 4,1. Malnivaggu-tikiL ' 40. PfitbeyyMlki. 
47. 13. Muiapiu 1 na 5 ft.at.tlnLkutlifs. 40. MilSa- 

r.tiinJLsn,-tikis. 50. MAjjbiniarimmBBa. 5|. H&jjhsnm]m{i(]lRA- 
fttthsUtrUlia. 52. M n.jj him apan nfiaa. (I kl, 53. IparipaijiilAii. 
54. tJparipannaaa attbAkfitha, 55. Uparipanni^a-tlkl, 56* 

SagfttliAvaggaflimytrttn. 57. Siig&tbftngpis&myutta attlmkatha. 
58. Sagathavagk r iL^En_vutifL4ikfl. 50. Mdjiziii t n jupiaamyufcta, 

00. Nidanavaggafaiiiyutta^Uf j ftkathS* 6L X Wdbavaggii- 
Bam jut in K 62, K3 tanrihii vaggaAiinyntLa-tlkn., 63, Sajayat aiia- 
VAggitan thy nttn. 64. fttamva^g^my iitmntt hftk&lM. 

€5, Muiiavagga^LniyuttA. GO. Ekaduka t Tkii -nnzu 1 1 am . 07. 
Catukampata-anguttara. 00, Pftflcftiuf 4ta aneul t nn l 0f + Chft- 
tftttanip&ta-Angtiitart. 70, Atthji-njavisnJpftt.ft angiittara. 71. 
l>iisL!k-tkad3iB.-ui]j»5ta-rifjiziiiN*rft, 73- EkAiuti3ra-angutt&rJi- 

attlsakutliA 73, I>ukts; ikSentnkunipata -angn tfani attliakatM. 

74. Paju'adi-zs ngsi i t&rft-iiGthft haLfi-R.. 75* Anguttara^Ika, 70. 
AhgiittarMlki,. 77. Kbmli.iaJLa.pat ha test and ti! tbiikath^. 

75, Dhammapada text am) BttbtkkathA, 70, Ud&Tu t^xt and 
fttibftkatbi. 60. ItiyuttELka text and nttbakalha. 5L ESdltaJnpAtft 
text and n^tbakatM. *2. Viiulwvst-iliii text and MbakathiL 
S3. Petavattlm text and attbakatha, 54. Therivfii&ihft) text 
and .LLthstkatb^. 55, Tht»rf{giLhI) text and LUt Esaki tbi, EO. 
Pathauflriya. &7. Ekiiisrptirajntak a-utthftlent hi. tt£. Dukani* 
p3t ft] fttuka-atfbakftlblL SO. Ttkanipatajataka-attimk'i11 1 S, {«K 
Catuka-pi-LfLCft-chiinip^tftjataka-attiiQkatha. 01. SattMtfhii- 
Tiftvarsip5tftja Eaka- at t-baka thi. 02, Dw-dtidasaiUjm laffctak*- 

attb&k&LliI. 03. DvIiljLsatenifia-piddnbftkti^sipatajataka-attbii- 
kfttbii. 94. Vlsati jatnka a ttbiikiit 1 1 S, 05. Jatattakt-sot^ttikl* 

iiidJiUii-iitiimbaEhH, 06, Culaniddefla. 07. Oujaniddraa-attba- 
kfttbii. 93. Mahaniddcsn. 90. MiihAniddcaa, 100. Jatftka4lkft, 
US* Durciftjltaku at tfaftkflthi 105L ApftdiiW- I0& Apadlnu- 

afethakatiia* 104. PELfuuimbhidAiua^ft. 105. F&ttftftnjbhkii' 
s-aft haknthtt. 106. Palisam bbid I m yantbipuda. 

107 + VifiuddhiiM^ii-QttluLkntha. Visiidahhiiiggi*|ifcL 

109. Budrihavarasfl -atAbobuthn 110. Coffyfl-pit aka -a [ thu kfttbii, 

11L Xlmanl[iiittkS (new). 112. PftTMniittbft^inii.cbftya {new K 
113. Moba-rawbedanl. 114. Lokaponnatti. 115 + Mobinaymik 
116, idikiipisatti, 117, Anmayxti. 1!S. niagftti'liisanl- 119. 

R a.Ii na .-iSi fji m si mill in i 120, £foftATl$tbll. 121. &lbjG'i-^ftVatth'll. 

122. Slb.i1.ivatibu, 123, Pctakopade^ft. 124. Tathagatuppatti. 
125. Dhammicakka (T pavattitxiHiTttft). i26« D bim n wc ft hb a- 
tika. 127. DtthAdMtuxai&flft. 128. Dtthidbltu ramaa-Ukl * 
129, Culftvamm. 130, DipaFamsa. 131. TbapnvarO^- 132. 
Anig BUvflrKm [33. Botibivamsa, 134* Mnl ivttinai. 135* 
Mftbavaibfta-Mka. 136. Dbanunfidiliia (I in text dlmmoiandan). 
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137- MnMkiuxuyuia. 138* Nylin, 13ft. Tlian-byan^lki, Hi). 
Mahlthera-tika. 141* Rujmkddhi^ftkakntkjL 142. Rbp&siddhi- 
tlkl. 143. BlL]&Tftt£m r J44. Vuttimngg&ll&tiij, 145, PaAdka- 
MoggalliiiifL 148* PaUdka ^loggalliiiui-tlta. 147, Karikh 
34K KfirikMlkl 149. Lingatthavivariiim, 1&IX Litigutiha- 
Ywajann-tlka. 151* Mt ikhanm tliirui rn. 152, Mixkhamat taa&rik' 

tiki. 103. MahiLgana. 154- Cujjigtim, 155. AbhklMnri. 155. 
A1 1 hfcIlia n a - tlkil. 157. Baddanlti. 168. Culanimtti. 150. Ou]n- 
HiuMlMTiao*liiana, 180* SaddatthabherliUsidtS. lfll. a flidrttttii 
bhjedacintil-tjM. 162* Fadrt^lhima. 163. Stiinbaiidhaciiitfi- 
t-fki, 164. Rhp&riitftni, gji.ldlvvatiim. Iflfl, Sadrlbamma^ 
dlpnka. 167. Sotam&JM. 108. 5a m ban rihamaliiiL 109, Pada- 
yaMmahitonkkii (Piidavrtt&ra ij. 170, XvOdi {Moy^nllanaj. 
17L Katatfl (Kyt-fakra ?)_ 172. lilalilkS fKappa or Kj^rOyana ?). 
173. BllAttajana [Mllyutarima ?). 174. Suttavali, 175//Vkkfia- 
rjnwmmohantrbc.JLknL 176. C-etidtUilDenij|nirigitlm (ria) (?}. 177. 
Saraliflti'ulilliikdipiitiL 178, Brjakklijam, 179. KbiCicMjbiMSiiri. 
tBO* Bakppabndham, 181. Atth&sfiliiil. 182. AtthasiliM- 
(j^p, 183. KflcesjEuni-lllssayji. IH4. Rupasiddlii-nkiayjir 

186. JaUka-ms^tya, iffi. JEtakaganthk 187. L>3j£iiiimajifi.d^ 
ganthi niemyn. 118. Knnmia™!. 189, Dhiimmaejina, 100. 
KaLliiapaiicikil (pofijiki). 101. KiilIpapanoifca-[lkl. 102. 
KalAputittapm^fUSiaaku f? patlnimpFvkn.} $IM_ 103. 

{Ikii, 104. Eatt?iral!l. 196* RattnEnAM-tika. 196. Bo>fanidimii t 
107. Dabrngiirm. 198. Duhmgumt-tlkik 109. Cb ncnlo™iti. 
mtkndaprtrtti ftliidn-¥|ttj}« BUL Ckndrapant 5 lkani fpafijikS), 
202. Kfrnatfcriakf 203, DiiamraapjififlSpabir^im, 2U4. Maho- 
ea(4hi (M«dio™ihfl ?)* 2Q5. SubodbSkihJcftn. 200- Subodki- 
bmkAra-lEktk 207* Tunogabuddhi (?). 208* Tjiijdi (Durfiji *)+ 
^lO. 210. OaAkadfiu* 211+ AriysMccaviltara, 

212. VkntragRiidh** 213. SatliUianunupilya, 214. Slragangulid, 
215. Silrapinda. 216, Patipatti^a^gaha+ 217. Siiiauhftraka, 
218. Ph hi I akta (b&latarka kpo for be^iiuiprs f) + 219. 

Tmkkabhj^a (Tark^bhiL^k 220 Radd&k&riku. 221. KM- 
hapniitip&lml. 222, ^dtUiamiiiaiirpaka. 223. Sjkti’iiUtvavabodliii 
fib 224. TUihippibodhaiiapriittlkaraiuT.. 225. AtthnbvukhYum. 
226, CalflDinitiimafij fisa. 227. Mari j uaat Ikiib vh k h yum- 228. 
An i itl k i l by A kb yam* 220. PuJdmiiikjitdkftya, 230, Catthapayoga 
f?). 231. MatthapAycigE (?). 232. Rop^yiifcra (on medicine On 
233. Rognyatrl-ilka, 234+ Halthekavipasvapraka^ft (1)* -35. 
Rajacurittanca. 236 Parft-mva. 237, Koladdhjija. 238, Brilmjjfl- 
taka. 239- Briknjjataka-t>fka, 240- DUftrvdkltuvjimBa and ttkl+ 
241. Patigavivi*ka4Ika. 242, Akunkfim-tlka (on SubndluU 
larnkani I), 243. Cdlindapafi^ika [coittmeDbry on C B ?). 244- 
Vedftvittbiniriijtta nini rti ■ rn ruin lift. 24,1. NiruttibvikhjadL 248. 
Vnttodayrt. 247 Yuttodaya tlka. 248. HUindftptiJlha fin text 
Molina paMa). 249. Barit t \i HHongiilra. 25U. Amarako^iu^iya. 
2ot+ Pindo omsaya. 252. Kallpanissaiya. 2i53. Rojz^ini'lAna- 
hTakliyaifi. 254. Dabbrii.fldrLi.tIka. 255. Amarakosa- 256* 
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ItaijdMSki. 357. PMHltl. 2SB.Daodi.tftA, 259. Kflkdhvajs* 
tlka. 2m Aiaiiikar.i 26L Ahutlklm-tikl. 2ft2, Bhrnijj i - 
nmnj^sa, 203. Yaddbajnyya (YudLllifi-rlhvjiva 0. 264 Tftt«u> 
pmhhn : {lki (Rafcana f}> 295. Yiragdha. Ml Yiraj-dha-llfoL 

2*17. OLikmtiriU&m. 298. RftjninatiJuit«k.t|kA. 

2fl0. MrtyuvaneanB ^ 

270* Ma lift kid[ileakka HCaiva works ?}_ 

271. Mefafikakeakkn -tiki J 

272 Pamvivekn (commentary on P ^y mk fta f}. 273., Kace&yiina- 
rnpavafara, 274, Piimhhar&Sdirf for kar^Srf in teifc 1J. " 275, 
TaktAratfira (TattvEyniArn tj. 27ft. T^iktavatiim-likii, 277. 
Nylryubmcln, 278. .Nylyn hind u 4ikJL 279. Hetubindu, 280, 
HetubEndu-tika. 28 L Bikkanivayatra (?)_ 2-H2, iUkkfrpiva- 
yfttri-Hki. 283. Barit-LurfMakani. (Vritaratnakara T). 284, 

Shjlrtrnffflmhyu ft), 285. V uttmaiigaha, 280. Yuttfcartg&ha- 
Ilk A. 287 S4amsanpTilm^nis^jiya, 288, H^^yatra-iikaayji. 
289. Rog^nidtaa-niftwd ya. 290. SadiiatiiinbhodfteinUL-iii^iayrt. 

29L Fsranis^iyu. 292, ^hyfirftiidtikfibya-iii^ayfl (I). 293. 

Bnkajjaiakfl-nifvfaya (?)■ 294. RattamnLii. 29©. N&raynttU 

snngnhoJ 

The KtkJyln! inscriptions of Pegu (Burma) a were erected 
c. 147ft A.I>, by DhamniscfFti,. king of 
. J " KEjyinl in-t- BaniafifsacEeaa or ancient ¥vgu t and record 
InMdMon* ^ *** UrfMT of the ^tiibtahmeut of Buddhism 

in Bumni + and its gradual evolution through 
many vicissitude of fortune. Thu main object ip founding 
tlic K;k]y finl-slma appears to have been to afford to the prie.Ht- 
hood r>f EftniAfiftodeea a duly consecrated place f.<r ihr purpose 
of perfonninLi the upnsatha* upasampadiv, and other eoclwiaJrtijL] 
ceremonies and indimstly to secure continuity in their apostolic 
Buecmsion from Mnlkinda r the Buddhist apostle of Oevkiti. The 
object of the K« Iy5.nl iiiKrriptInitf is lo giro an authoritative 
ruling on the varied opinions of scholars with regard to ordina¬ 
tion,. and to prescribe a ceremonial for the enn^so ration of a aliul. 

The Kalylnt inscription* arc Ait tutted at the ureatant subnrha 
of the town of Pegu. They comprise ton stone slabs* more or 
lees broken to pieces nod scattered about, The kijgtuiro of 
the first three stones is Pah, and that of the east u Taking, 
being a translation of the Flit text 

(bring to the waul of a huge Dumber of priest* well varied 
io Trip! taka, learned, wise and able, and 
liE! pflL- ™ 01 who oonld after meeting and consulting 
together, investigate *w to what wm proper 
or ml. disputations arose amongst the Buddhist Order of Pegu 


1 F<-r dcifbl^ art' rt-hjrsd to M. IT. BmK* "The Ffili 

Lite™ r i ire of Burma 1 , pp. 101-199. 

■ Taw fwim —A pwlimiflar)- studr of thp Knlyitif inirap^iqaa* 
Pegu. I.A.. Vol. XXTTL IB9& 
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with regard to the perform n nee of ecnleriastie&l ceremonies, 
suck os the mhibcc ration of a sbnfl and the npaaampEidjl ordinn 
*inn r Each there gave hi* own interpretation* and the king 
himrelf joined in the disputations. In oourse of these dispute- 
liona citations were made from futea Buddhist authorities, 
most important of which was the Atthakathft. The following 
tracte collected hero were incidentally made use of by the therua 
and the king in their discussion as to the performance of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies of consecrating a qfnlA ami upasanipadS 
ordination. 


1. ' -4 nvaddfaimd.'iam mitdawlha ih anupa ii aihauti * 

Afthakafhftyaih 

Some the™ could not rightly interpret these words 
mentioned in the AMhakathil, and would like in the excessively 
niny region of BAmailfiade^a to perform the up.ihStrijwlA 
ordination in an rtdokiikkhcpaMmil con^ecraterl on a river or 
lake, which was devoid of its respective ebaractorisfica. 

2 , Dhamninopti, the king, in repeatedly investigating and 
considering the rule of the Vinaya as regards the consecration 
of a sima, as interpreted by the authors of the Atthakath&s* 
tikas, eh Li t pakaraiuiH, consulted both the spirit nnrl the letter 
of the foUowing works, ocmtxoSMg the Attkakatha by means 
of the Pali, the tika by means of the At-thakatkii, and the 
pakarTiiL'i by one another, and at the same time, by collecting 
wlinf w as gone before, and what came after:—the Vmayap&Ji ( 
the V inayji.t^liakjithi'j p the vbiayntllcA cnlied the SkrmttliadlpanJ^ 
the Vinayattka called the Vhmativinodaiilp the Vinay&flkft 
wntten_by V ajjmhudrfJn-thnm, the M.ttikatthak irJia called the 
Kimkhavttjuarii together with its tlkA, the Vinayavimcoayti* 
pakamna together with its t-iktlp the Viniwasu,iigthspaktimu*, 
the SlinSbinkarapakarana t and the StatfBi nkar asn n n, Td 
the king who repeatedly investigated and considered the question 
and interpreted the ruling of the Vinaya according to his light 
and knowledge, 

3^ f< Yasmft hi va^sanassa eatesti masesu F¥ iti atthakslhiiyiiiii, 
This nhort citation purports to say that the tuny season 
miupciaea four months, during which taken and rivers l*ecome 
filled with water and during which 41000011 the under-rubo of a 
hhikkhunl crossing a stream of such description at any place* is 
wetted. On such e mnhJUiadl such a ud&kulckhcpaslm& may be 
consecrated, and the upisampad& ordination performed. in it 
wi|] he valid and Inviolable, 

4. There existed an old slma whereon the KalyiLnT- 
stmA came to be bmlt and consecrated biter on. It was + there- 
fore> necessary to desecrate the old dml, for otherwise the new 
slma would be null and void, because of the doubtful defeat of 
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tho junction and averhppiug of aimls* The icing according! v 
had preparation m&du for performing the ceremony of desecrat¬ 
ing the existing simi in accordance with the procedure expre^dy 
laid down in the Atthjikxthjl. He then proceeds to interpret 
the passage of the Att-hakiitiia in qnation. 

5, With regnitl to Ibis subject of desecration of an existing 
ftTma a and consequent consecration of a new one a question is 
made from the VinmtiviiltklapT : —- 

" Keei puna idiseau pi vibiiresii chapaiicaniatte hfdkkhu 
gahetvft T viMrakutito pafthiya nh&rnparikkliepri^a 
anto cn bnhi ca annum fca l-eddupate tatthn Babbitt ha 
mancapawitlne ok Uo nirantaraih thxtvi, pat ha mam 
avippava.Hi-Lsiina.rii tatoanmhJiE^ihrrt^aknslnian t&A&mu- 
hananavusenn ^finl^iniugghlte kale, tosttiim mnjjlm 
gatA to hhikkhu tft sumuhoneyy lieu. Tuto gamuflojia 
eva livaaisseyyrt, Nm hottha afmlya vft parieehedaaaa 
vi jStSftnam aiigam Loti. Slmaya pane anto tMruuti 
bji m nihanessamiti H kauima v^ftkaraoeik' ’etthft &rign rii. 
AtthnknthJiyttril klscndaslmaria pans jaiuinta avippa^ 
vjlflfl.ni ajinsmta pi Hanifth&tAya Tuttittfi gimammiy’ 
evo en JitimittHyn Uttlia ynthiruciEnkarn duvidharii 
pi dmaih bantmittm e'evw npftflainpadidj-kAriiniiiih 
kntnii rii vattatlti viulantL Tain YTittaiii viya disHciti : 
vbnjim^ii vS gahetabban ti **. 

T ranskttion :—- 11 There are some the ms. who, iil the ense of 
such viisilfaglmie P would convene a chapter of five or rii priests, 
would til at h i n them in W cuntinnoufl row- of pl»CQti t which are 
ench about the mi m of a lied stood, and whose [instances are 
determined by the falh all round, of stoned thrown, firm from 
the extrem ity of a vibiJ-aMnia, and then towards the bride and 
outride of its limits, and would successively desecrate an avippa^ 
vifluEml, and n sjun^iiflsamvEsakaslml^ If either a khnnda- 
M.lrast or m tnahAdinfr exists on that vijiara, the priests standing, 
na they do, in the midst of these rifnatoj would, from a muncut ■ 
thanip certainly desecrate the aimft, and the giUaftriml would 
remain. To this manner it m not earatiiri to know the ritni 
on its citcut, But it i* necessary for tlie reciter* of the kaamta- 
riioa to eav : * We ahull desecrate the inside of a ifmi fund 

act sMKwrdjngliyl \ It i* stated m the Atihakwiii* that those 
who are aware of the eiiitCTce of a thaodiifiTml^ but not ihri of 
all jftvjppaviLpflflTina. arc qualified to effect both dewrnttoTi Wld 
consecration 1 and then thug, although the exten" of a muhi- 
K imn. £s unknown, defifcration may he e fleeted I >n the nikt horsiy 
of this statement, they say that at any selected on the 

remaining gentriflimii, it in fippro|>riatc to ooiuecrati? ihe twn 
kbrlfl of slmis, ruld to inform the npaflampmlA ordination and 
Midi other ceremonies This dictum appears to 1* correct : 
but it ahonld bo accepted after due enquiry/ 
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fl. When the existence of an old alma is not known, it in 
aud m the AH'hakjuhil 

Atjhrjkathiiyuflca ptmipa-sfraSya vijjam&smttani rj 
puriKchwinth vii ajfituintJLninii slma-ontnggltatassa 
ilukkarrittu mahflntam vfiy amain ukatvii yena y» 
tena vfi vayitmena tiamiihaniuiMvagcnu Mmftsamugghk* 
toro HRiKUikyn y B pana ubhn pi na jananti: to n’ern 
samuiianituh ca LtbhantTti ynttain 

- • 1 classes of alma are not known, the 

Fima Nhoulrf not be desperated or consecrated.' ThU Jiotum of 
the Attuakatha dues not, however, moan to indicate that, 
although the existence, of tfw xtoi to be desecrated ntav not be 
known, if treat exertion is put forth that slmil will nnt !>e 
desecrated, 

Brsidos these quotations From and interpretations of Piili 
Reference* to Pali there am ft good number of references 

texts. l*R»i texts in the Knly&pf inseriptiona 

, ■ . . _ j 11 ^ w »y of adducing arguments or citing 

authorities. The three pitok;w are more than once mentioned 
t ie A inaya having the honour of being mentioned most. But 
moat often referred to h the Aflhakath* of the Virniya-pitako. 
Jther texts are the Pfilimukkha. the Khurfdakadkkhft, the 
the \in ft v,ip£li, the Vmayatfkl called the 

STwaHJf V written ly Vajimbuddhi-thent, 

lie Alankjuthnkfttba the K mkMi itomnl together with 

, «lui, the Vumyavunoohayapafearana together with its tm 
^ E | V '^/^^Kahapakarana, the *SlmUahkirapakaratia, the 
fitakLi ,Iikiir *“* 0tl,er testa relat “ 1 g tn »Lh Vinayrt- 

Pdti fan, nfvni tow thr inscription nj ParUhramafyihv, 

fli Galunhara, Ceylon 

, JL “ Tl,e Khuddakastkkha, 3. The Path 

rtiQtkh^i, 4- TJie D^ad hajfiin a i iKtU, ft* The fehfee Arnimlm- 

s?il Tte MalflBikkM ’ 7 TJle fferanauikkha, and 8. The 
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192, 605. 

Bbliiaka, AOguttara. 36, 362. 

llhjimiuajMda,, 3$2. 
Dfgba P 7, 41, 382. 
Jlt&ki, 23, 302. 
Khudduka, 28 t 362. 
Mftjjhinin,. 7, 28, 34, 

m 

Sutiyutti* 28, 382, 
Bb&naJw, 27. 
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Bkikkhu, interpretation of, 278. 
BhikbJmn! Namgha, rules for Its 
guidance, 74-77. 

Bhuriciat4.fi, 294. 

Big&ndet, xivi. 

BimhL.H5.Trt, xi, 40, 63, 420, 453 
G20 h 04^, m. 

Bindufltara, 574, 

Bode, Mahel + xxvi. 

Bodbgnyi, 50. 
Bodlne&jySviLtArA, 024, 

Body, porta of the, 105* 
Brewster, E. H, 3. 

Biiddiui, Anomftdajml, 288, 
Attlmdnsan, 589, 
Uhmimmdrv^ 280. 
Olpankara, 507. 
Gotaina, 590, 
Knkusandhn, 28U„ 
Ka&a&pa, 290. 

K« ip&gnniEUia, 209. 
Kondiififui, 237. 
Hjiiigrtlo, 2N7+ 

Narada, 588. 

Piuluom, 588. 
Badumutt&ra, 388. 
Phusaii, 280. 

pjyitdwl, 588. 

Kevat.ii, 538. 

Sid d hut rim, 539. 

Bikkh 280. 

Sohhita, 283. 

Sujatn. 288, 

Sumnna, 388. 

Surnedho, 283. 

Tiflsa, 289. 

Vmiibliq, 289. 

Vijwutfi, 289. 

ButJdbacurite, d, 7. 38 015 

m. 

Buddhodfttta, xxtH, 10. 12 p 
384. 385, 550 ; work* of r 390. 
Buddludflvwctarftiip 040- 
Bndifh*ghoalij x, xi t xii, xiii„ 
if, inrii 2 a U s 12, 18, 52, 
3J P 34, 90, 113, 274 t 334, 
387, 38§ P 389, 399 p 409, 
4lfl, 425, 51i>, ikS9, 027, 032 ; 
works ofi 399. 


Buddli nghoguppat ti, 558, 
Buddha^ prediction on the 
effect of the idmittun of 
women into Order, 77-78* 
BniidliELFHiiifla, 1* 7, 33 r 35, 
45, 285, 280, 013. 
BudfiMstn, mi ethical religion 
from the Suit* Nipata, 535 ; 
traces, of primitive Buddhism 
in Sutl* Nipdta, 238 r 
liudiJhint council*— 

Firrit, 10 , 20 . 525 ; 

Second, lf>, 525 p 
Third* 40, m r 
Bitha. 101. 

Bun vi u N&njw, 80. 

Burlingame, nvi, 450* 

C&fcyfts p 100. 

Comp£ p 555, 

CamfHfyyake Yin ay a Vattbu- 
ntliin, 15, 

Comlnbhigi. 369, 664. 
Cariyapitaka, l r 7, 33, 35, 42, 
200. 

Omyipitaka commentary, 516. 
Ckfpauter, J. E. p Mvi. 

Oavi^ p Kbanrlagiri, sjcf, 

Uday agin, xiv. 

Ceyloti, xix r 38, 

Gcrffoneae chronicles, Geo¬ 
graphical ni&r&DrOOi in, 552; 
Pali texti in r 549; value of. 
540, 

Cha-keH^dhttu^vaiiua, 588, 
ChandiujA. xi ? xii, xiix , 
Ciumdovidti, 638. 

Cbnnnn, 617. 

t Mriers, E. C. A xviii p xxvi. 

Out, 368. 

Cittaylna, 585. 
dough, xx vi. 

OotufitioiLu for entering the 
Order, 73-74. 

Cii liiarnj ddnlti h 638. 

Cu}avaiiiafl p is, 547. 

Cullavagga, xi, 14, 15. 16, 19, 
28, 28, 2tt fc 31. 42 r 45. 81, 65. 
68. 609. 




Jflrfar 


Canda, 100, 

Dalibtt, 7a 
Dtikkhi t) ftpatlm, 41ft, 

Handles, 

DantahumarE, 5S7, 

Dtmttpili, xxiii r 
Ike, Karat Chnndra, xxviL 
Dative Plural in Pali, IklU. 
Dada r CafctifD, 286. 
Datbleamsa, 570 f 531. 

De, Harliyith, xstfIL 
DevanadipivntLfflift,, 12* 524* 

538, 676/ 

DlutroWpada* xw r l« 7, 33, 41*, 
42, 20(1. 023 . editions Jini^ 

trisiL^l.icfona of, 223:; Pali 
and Prakrit, 40, 215, 221. 
mjurtiTiupftri n^tthahatha. 449, 
457. 

Eh iiuitnu pala t sxvii, LI, 12 , 
343, 302, 303, 597, 632, 
637 , marks af h 481. 
Dhuimuapaln, AnatrAriha* 

XTYli. 

Dhaniuuiinngani* 10 , 12, 21 , 24, 
25* 26, 3iM—;jU ; method of 
expedition in. 310. 
JDhamm&aokA, 40. 

Dhjnr m Hji p 341 . 

Dbatnkatlji, 12, 21, 22, 25, 
20. 42 t 332. 

Dh lit ukfi t hi pbkara t,i a-a l X h a- 
kathft, 477. 

DhatukAva, 340, 

Dfghiigmna., 30. 

Dlgha Samgaha, 30, 

Dfpa, 12, 73, 

Dlp^viuiisji, xvS* 370, 366. 

517, olft, S20, 534. 535, 536, , 
r>30. 563 ; and .Mnhavamjta 
compared, 534; Pali Texts 
in the, 550, 

DuitliHgiinmui* 12, 521, 529, 

577 

Du t that t Luka, 2. 

15jsi, meaning of, 280, 

Ekakkliarako^a. H34. 

m 
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HlLiot, Sir Charles, xxvi, 

FAHien, 33. 

1 FausboU* hvL. 200. 

Poor, Lts;m H xxvi. 

Pick, m. 

j PrcWLke, Otto, ii ? xxvi 43 . 

Frankfurter* xxtL 

j Cauriham, Am, 653. 602. 
<-ini]dhiVVRiii3ji T 372, 373. 589 
GaiH 369, 437. 

Gcigur T xx, xxrxi, 7. D. 15 P 633. 
544. 

GhoaitiirAma, 419* 655, 
GijjhakOfa, 40* p 431, 061, 
Gimnr, is, xidi, 

Goda r grades of, 147; 

Tavatimsa, 103, 

Gogerly, 113, 

Gnaaln. 54. 

Gotnml* 302, 

Gramidftr. treatise on Pah 

630, 635. 

Grierson* Sir George. xix r xxvi 
Grimm, xxvL 
GtduittMka, 2, 

Hardy, Edmund* xxri. 
HatthaTaLio^aUaviliara-iiuilsa. 
579, 

Hemavjita, 27. 

HewjtviUm*, iiTiii 
Hiucn Tsang, 342, 

Hunt,, Mabtd, 255, 

Inscription*, Bar hut, 067. 

Kidylpi, 673. 

Iijigili T key . 

Issgiri. xxtr, 

Itivuttafca, I, 33, 41. 42, 225 

J&ckaoti, xxy\, 

Jacobi, xxo. 

Jagajj vott 046 . 

Jain HchooEs of thought, 92 
Jam bud E pa, 14, 111, 407. 

Jftira, 33. 
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Jayaddisa. 208. 

Jayatilaka, xsvii. 

J&taka, xxvii. 7. 33, 30. 267j 
and popular Huddliiam, 272 : 
literature on, 278; origin 
and purpose of. 271. 

JBteka, And&bbuta, 268, 
At&t&riipa, 200 . 
Ayocitablintld, 260, 
Cam inasa taka, 270, 
Culiadboiumapfila, 269 
CullageitM, 269. 
Dasaratha, 270, 
Dwadhunma, 266. 
Duiumtdlia, 200. 
Ekapanua, 269. 
Ektir&ja, 260, 

Kapha, 270, 

Kataiuiku, 260. 

Khmliranglni, 269. 
IvhantiTudii, 270. 
Khurappn, 260. 
Mslilaftrodji Kawwipa, 
270, 

Mtli&pinpik, 269. 
MahoMii ibHiuifi, 270. 
M&hMdeva, 20M. 

Macakubhatta, 209. 
Natepina, 26W. 
Ntttinika. 270. 
Xigrodiiajniga, 266. 
.Sakima, 200. 

Sima. 275. 

Surdpana, 269. 
Tapdiiiaiidh, 206. 
LTrutnagga, 275. 
Valflbiisaa. 269. 

Ve-t'.iiutam, 275, 

Vid h urapaiidlta, 271. 
divtakn commentary, 472. 
■Ti’tavjitui, 552. 

Jinacaritn. 611. 611, 615. 644, 
,11 Taka KumilraljiiiucA, 62, 64 
85,417. 

JMpapruthlua, 330,337,344. 

Kmx&jsuia, 504, 633, 634, 635. 

636. 037. 

K&lirigii, 


KoIj&qI, 554. 

Kmimia, Pabb&jiuiiy&j GO* 

Tajj&niya, 06. 
KammnvScil, 

Kanina, 280. 

Kft T.ihadipayanu.. 300, 
Kaniflhka p 5*34. 

Knnklmreyata, 54)1. 
KaniMvitflja^I p 400. 
Ku|jilavaatu r 87, 553, 057. 
Kashmir, 104. 

Kassapa, Gayi K 02. 

Nndl, fi2. 

Uru%-ela T 02 s 

RatMTOtthu, i, 7, S T U, 10, 
21, 22, 20, 27, 40, 310; a 
work of Afioka's time, 324 ; 
Historical connection be- 
tween the Ejuhivftttliu and 
the Milindnpanhn, 320. 
KalitavattJ ) tJ'ikatha, 477. 

Katk&vfrtthuppuknr&ea, 407* 

KftviBarapakairanjim T 033, 
KavitiEAtlk£iiimyii l (338, 
KalElsoka (Kjlkavmn^}, 12. 
KalidOsji, 015. 

Kama, 27 3. 

Kjlniftti4akj p €3418. 

KainiisiitrUj 147. 

KM\ r fLIjI. 059. 

K u. Uj n l my viikara n.:t , 035. 
Klty&y&nn, 042. 
KatyHyauIpiitra , 330. 

Keith, xxi, 3txii, 

Keitip mip 533. 

KJianrlhiUtrw, 1„ 7 P h, 14, 15, 
32. 45 p 01. 

XbemlL, 509, 

Khiddap^dmiki^, 83, 
Khmiili&knpatlia, 1, 7., 34, U+3. 
KhoddRkaptlth^HhakcLtMr 
445 

KijitikLikitftjkkhri, 79, <309. 
KJmjjiittari, 402. 

Kinnari, 1340. 

KMguteiink 404a 
Kita'Hill* 00. 

KftLtj(m T J0L 
Koaow, Sten* autvL 
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KossJtt, xxi, 358, 420, 453, 
4o0, 057, 

lv£>9£Lm0r T XX p xxrii t 6, 420, 
453, 02l t 051, m. 

Kuhn r xx, 

KiimiirapufLha, 8. 

Kiim-1 m^aiDhliiLVHL, 61 5, 040. 

Kuni Kingdom, 452. 

Kuril-Pcmcft3ii t 004. 

Kusliwa, 100, 408, 432. 

Lumhl'jerg, xxvi 
Lmmap r xxvi. 

KlgLuJovSda, ssi, 

Leany, xxrvj, 

Liivip Svivain^ xxi r 
Lexicographies, 630. 

Licelukvis, 101, 453. 

Loka t 279. 

Ludera, H. F xx. 

flLidiiurai tiiaTiiri^iiiX 384. 
M&dhWe^, xx. 

Magailliji, \i. xviii, 81, 308, 
407, 0ttL 
MrigMdeviya, xxi 

12 . 

MiiMblmmfca,^ 015, 023, 015. 
ftUMbhMyA, 012. 

Malta Ixjdliivaimia, 501. 

Mahlj aim pen las 668- 
Mahakaccnjia, 5 r 3l>l-3, 
ALiliAka^p*. 30L 
Mil hA ka t y avaiLi, 0. 
MaliakuLrundiyii, 12, 
MahMomahamsa, 34)1. 

Mali megha v lijiiinira a, 510. 
MabAracigKFiOlna, 301* 
Mahlimmji, 02* 

Maliii[irfcjQ4?ariya, 12, 
HiiiliASiumoAli, 524. 

Muhina, 524. 

MahJivnsga* i4 n 15, 10, 10, 42, 
45. 01 j 03, SO, 009. 
MlktlAVillllRri ( is, 37, m, 534, 
535, 530, 537, 543, 503 ; PM 
testa in tke, 551. 
Mab&™rim4iki» 533. 


Mahavnna, 050. 

MaliS. vastu + 0 1 1 , 104, 
MalulTlra, 84. 

Mall, 369. 

Mahiadii, xix, xx F xxiv n 13, 14, 
37, 410, 523, .m 
Miihisansu mjiiLi, 557. 
Majjhinmdesa, 0. 

MulduV.lcvn. xxl, 31. 
Mabiliwkem, Xxvii. 

MuiLs, 101, 432, 453, 573, 650 
Mallika, 460, 

Miiiiopailcdsiku, 83, 
ManoraEbtL|p{irap r 140. 
MaudguJyiyana, 342. 
Muzimidjir, S. X. F 10, 640. 
MApdliaka, xii. 

Magadhi, x* ij* xii F xix, ami* 
xxiii T xxr. 

Magudlimirutti* x, xi. 

Mara* 02. 

Markapdernpump a. 021.1 
Matauga, 296, 

Mftva, 010. 

Menander, 354, 

Migafft, 78. 

SHkindapanliik, xxvii, |1 + 20, 21, 
211. 28, 81, 39, 40, 044. 
Miiuivcff, xxvL 
Mi thill, tm 
MeggrdlELnn, 02. 505, 035. 
MoggmlllaA. Saddatthoratiia- 
kur^ 030. 

MoggriEiliyflnsviitti, 631k 
MukkhaU Gofl&li, xxv P 350. 
Money n Bute r 6, 

Mooteijec, Bit Asutoflh, sxviii. 
Moore, xxvj, 

Morris!;, Uidrard, xxvi, 22. 
Mukhapilf lutvfiseiitL, 27. 
MGUbblal, x. 

Muln-iikkhii. 79, 609 
Muller* 040- 
Mnudamjavn^a. 32. 

Muni, 278. 

MunigiUhiL, 0. 

Korulhagithi. 378, 379, 623. 
Nariman, il 
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Xagoaeua, 536, 360. 563, 365, 
367. 

KaJakftprasfjLi, 6. 

Nilandl, 033, 637, 
N&niarQpftpariccheda, 006. 

Nluiun'i pasa mtiAft, 608. 

Xorada, xsvii. 

Xcranjaril, 62 . 

Nettipakfiraijiu, 331, 631, 633. 
Xibbfltju. 310 ; in the DhaniiQfl- 
pnda, 222: ui tlie Khudikb- 
patbu. 100. 

NidJSui, 40, 

Kiddcsa, 1,3; disco.*.* in, 201; 
doctrines in, 231 ; nj^gu 
belief* in, 231. 

Niddet*, Culla, 4, 5, 33,37,36, 
277 r 

BWll! 1, 4. 3, 33. 34, 
37, 38, 277. 
Nidhikanda, 6. 

Xikji va, Anguttara (Ekuttora), 
1. 2, 10 , 12, 18, 10, 

21, 22, 23, SO, 41, 
42, 180-103 ; it* im¬ 
portance. 101, 

Dlgfifl. 1,3, IQ, 12,17, 

22. 31, 41, 12, 80, 
342, 

Kliudilaka, 4. 10, 18. 
22, 33. 33, 36. 30, 
80, 103. 

Mnjjliinirt, xv, 1 , Id, 
12. 18, 31, 41, 42, 
80, 115. 

Paitea, lO, 18, 33. 31. 
SaniYutta, xiv, I, 10, 
12. 32. 31, 41. 42, 
SO, 157. 

Jiimi, 201. 

Nipota, Aft ha, 168. 

Citvkki, 182, 331. 
Clinkka, 167. 

Dasaka. 160. 

Duka. 181, 231, 

Kka. 180. 230. 
EkMiidaka, 100. 

S'aViib. 166. 

Pugceka, 186 . 


Nipata, Sat.takft, 187. 

Tika, 181, 231. 
Nirukta, 344, 638. 

Xirntti, xiv, 

Nimttipathn, xiv. 

Xtosaftpya, 20, 

Niainggiya picitriva dkamma, 
47. 40, 32, 

Novice's questions, 105. 
Oldenberp. xiii, lEVii, xix, xxvi. 

16, 31*. 

Otmg, Tha Do. 840. 

I PadasSdlmnil. 635. 

Pai&loi Prakrit, xxi. 
Pajjamadhu, 611, 024. 
PakudhaknccAyana, xxv. 
PuDcagatidlpana, 62", 
Paflfifitt-ipalliM, xiv. 
Pftpnneosndnnl, xv, 436, 438. 
Parukramabahu. 540, 676. 
Paramatthitka, 2. 

Pam mat thacE(|mui, 516. 
Pariua;*, 280, 

Pari tt a, 808, 

Pari vara, xvii, 45. 
Pnriv5rapatha, 13, 14. 42. 78, 
Pnaenadi, 112. 443. 405, 6C2. 

two. 

Pit|aciri, 302. 

PutafijaU. 042. 

Patif.leaaniy.I dtmmma 47, 40, 
5lH. 

PAtis^mbhidl, xyi 1. L 
P&tisa m bhirfrimagen t 33, 41, 
42. 282, 337, 

2 \. 25, 20, 334* 33& 
PiittbUtiiipakjLmiMi^M Imkatlia. 
431, 

PavUnnuI, 6L 

Ptkyrjgofliddjii, 635. 

Pacittiya, 45, 4*J. 

PacittiyS dhuunl, 54. 

Pali hh&ail. tmpartancfl of the 
study of, n^i-jcsviii; origin 
and homo of, Li xxr, 

PHIchugiIh chronology of, I—32. 

FH]j etunmentaraa, 334, 






Index 


m 


m Grammara, 630. 

PSli Literary Fiecea, Oil. 

PiUi Manuals, 507. 
iTb^dni, xil. 032, 033, 037. 
P^jika, 20 f 43, 40, 49. 
Pimjikn dhiiimnji, 50. 
Farly*Q* p 2, 42. 

I 'A riiy ana vaggo, 4, 37 s 30. 
Fatal!, smIL 

PaUisputni, xviij p 357, 309, 
554, 850, 

Fntheyu, 00. 

Pntiknvagjp. 00. 

Piitimokkha r 2, 3, 17, 19, 21, 
42, 44. 45. 47* 48 s 49, S3, 
70* 79, 

PfivS, 566. 

Pfivirik& p 112; 

P^iOd, 28. 

Fetaknrpadgf§a r 31, 352 r 309* 
Petavattka* 0, 36, 12, 201, 
263, 629, 

PetamLk Li commontfiry, 492. 
Pcia- vimaujiA’at th u. 1 T 7, 33. 
Pindola-Blmradvaja, 503. 
PiSCkel. Kvi, 

Pitflka . Abli ii.Uifliiima^ 12. 14 t 
17. 1S P 21* m, 24, 
20, 43. 303. 

Ssitta, 12, 43, 79, 
Vin&yu, xix, 10, 13, 
14, 10. 43, 79, 
Poussin, La Vaiee p xxvj. 
Prajnapti-Safltra, 342. 
PraknnmapMii, 339. 

Precepts, ten T 104. 

Ppofeasion^ variant kinds of, 
124. 

Prosody, weeks on, tl3u p 638. 
Pnylnfiki, J., xxvi. 

PuhbAfe&va, 250. 

I'ubbitsi^Liya, 27. 

Pilot bH r AjitmnlQftTB, 254. 

B hadr a vurlbnmanava 
256 

i *in>takninftn !> :iv;i l 255, 
Hemjikaminava, 256, 
Jat xi ka nn jmanava. 
256. 


PuccIlH. Kappamiinava, 256. 

Mettagumainivn, 254, 
M ogkaraj ELmana va T 
257. 

N&ndarnnDavii, 2ufl. 
Pingiyamnpftvn, 257. 
Pdfi sliirnfuiflvia, 256. 

1 Vdnnknman a va ? 254. 

Tisift nit 1 M eVvftinQnava 

251. 

Todnyyasrsl^ava. 256. 
V dsya in a va , 250. 
UpAttwmSjjavrt, 256. 
Fu^akpafalalti, 1, 21, 22 r 23. 
26, 42. 114, 320, 330 : com¬ 
ment ary, x, 477. 

RakkM, 30. 

RoflavRhint* 625. 

Ralmla, 61, 30L 
RfdiuIn-RA|tkupiilx, 443- 
Rnhulovilla, xxL 
BM 04. 407, 621 1 649, 
655. 

FkfijiLgahe Ifpwtka Smtcyntte, 

15. 

PajatA fa ugini, 04J T 

RiVimigatJi.j, 566. 

Knyn naeni* 109. 

Refuges, tkrtse, 194. 

Revnta, 505. 

Rlijrt l>avidi r Mrs. CL A. F. r 
xiiij p xxiv, ixvi, xxvii, 24, 
117, 157, 334. 

Rkya Davids. T, W„ ra, xxii # 
sxvi, xxvii, 8, 8i t 113, 276. 
Rook Edict# (of A^oka); KlM, 

9 ; Mu Dili cm, 9 ; SliAiibaz- 

gorhi, 9, 

Rokliif, 407. 

Rouse, xxvi. 

Rupanandi, 468. 
H5p5n1paTibhiiga. 509. 
Knparupji .viuii :chuya p 364. 

Rup&tiddM, 634, 635. 

Saccnaamkhcpii, 507, 509. 
Sadaw, Ledi, xxvii r 334. 
Sadclarklti, 635, 636. 
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SftfWhnniniaHELTiigiififl, 500. 

Bad dim Vann, §11* 02*5, 

627. 

SaLkgktbl, 6. 

S&kliiinitti, xi. xii. 

BabtlnvaU. 63. 

S&mantap&ildilfl, xii r 405 r 407, 
408, 

Bamnraseknrn, W. A,, 80. 
Sarngbadmeeft, 20, 40 1 07 t 08 r 
KjtnijzLidi^a dbatmuft, ML 
SaiiihJta, carakn T 344 ; Busruta, 
344, 

SammobaYinoUaui, 476, 
Sariiyutta, Abhimmayn, 108. 

Ammataggn* 1614, 
Anurudtlha, 170. 

Aranftvibhnxsgn, XT, 
Asttnkain, 177. 
Avyflkntfl, 177. 
Aliena* 179* 

Bah, 179. 

Bhlkkhu, 170. 
Bbikkbim], 163. 
Bfijjlmnga, 177. 
Brahma, 103. 

QtU. 177. 
Dermpntta, 162. 
Tkivm, 160, 

Dbfttti, 10 a 

Ditthi, 172. 

GSnuim, 177. 

Guild havyakaya, 
173. 

IddMpftda, 179, 
Todiiyfl 1 177. 
Jambukhadaka* 

176. 

Jhnna. 174, 179. 

KfiAPapn, 100. 
Khandfm. 171. 
KilcHfl. 173. 

Kosnlii* 102 r 
Lukthunn, 170. 

Lft b h rvsiikMni T 170* 
Mbbei i. 177. 

Mlm, 162. 

MoggaMna, 176. 
Klga t 173. 


S&riayutta, Xid&na, 168, 
Opnmu, 170. 

BO dim, 172. 

Racca T 37, 179. 
Siikka, 168. 

Sa.jSyaUnap L7fL 
Bammappadlmna, 

m. 

Salipnltblna, 177. 
S&rSpuUap 173. 
Sotapatti, 170. 
Supanna. 173. 
Upoantbn, 31. 
Upplirla, 173. 
VaecIingQlta* 174. 
Yalfthfl, 174, 

Vann. 101. 

Tafigf m, I §4, 
Vedana, 175. 
Yakkba, 164. 

Bangi f ipari vjI ya T 
330, 

Sanjaya* 81. 
SimMuiiiib, 207* 
Sara bins* 369. 
ScmcMS, 3§iL 
Sasapanditn, 2m, 
Smidw katliA* 50Q, 
SabghaniitttL. 575. 
BanakrilaMiilsa, xiL 
Sftk™. 87, 101. 
mho, 78. 

SSntideva, 623. 
^arattfinpaklsinL 438. 
Bftriptrfcta, 62, 118, SOL, 605* 
SaaanavaiiiEia^ 592, 503, 596. 
SAvattlil. 78, 456. 003. 
Bohrade-r, Otto. xxvi. 
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